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~PREFACE. 


HE conditions attendant upon the prolonged European 
conflict have made it necessary for us to publish the 1917 
Annual in a considerably restricted form. The illustrations 

of our various premises..are included, but these, with few 
exceptions, occupy half the usual space allotted to them. Certain 
other pages of miscellaneous information have been withdrawn, 
but all statistics, &c., relating to the Wholesale and Retail Societies 
have been retained. 

The special articles will, we are confident, appeal strongly to 
our readers, touching as they do upon subjects of urgent moment. 
Mrs. H. M. Swanwick has written a powerful ‘contribution on 
‘“The War in its Effect upon Women.’ Speaking of the 
problem of the readjustment of men’s and women’s work after 
the war, the author wisely asserts: ‘‘We want facts. We want 
a sober judgment. We want an alert mind, which will meet the 
problems with no dead obstructive prejudices, but with the single 
intention to make the very best use of the men and women who 
will emerge from this ghastly catastrophe.’’ These sentences give 
the keynote to the whole article, which deals very cogently and 
fully with the issues involved. 

What the relations of Capital and Labour will be after the 
war is a question of vital import, and Mr. H. M. Richardson, in 
his article upon this subject, surveys impartially the changed 
attitude of employers and employed occasioned by the war. The 
prospects of an industrial peace do not appear to be very hopeful 
from the standpoint of the author, who says: ‘‘ While labour, 
under the stress of law and the spirit of patriotism, has been 
restrained from benefiting itself, and has actually given up 
positions won by years of hard industrial strife, capitalism has 
been allowed to consolidate the positions so evacuated by labour.’’ 
The alternatives to private capitalism are stated and their respective 
merits fairly estimated. 


il. 


Preface. 


In Mr. Zimmern’s article on ‘‘Democracy and the Empire”’ 
he gives excellent reasons for preferring ‘‘Commonwealth’’ instead 
of ‘‘Empire,’’ and says ‘‘to call ourselves citizens of the British 
Commonwealth is at once to remind ourselves of our duty, and 
to remind the world of what we stand for.’’ Another indication 
of the tenor of the article may be quoted: ‘‘Some day the term 
‘Great Power’ will be excised from the political vocabulary and 
be replaced by the true expression—Great Responsibility.”’ In 
this spirit the great problems involved in the control of the destinies 
of 430 millions of people, who occupy nearly a quarter of the 
land surface of the world, are reviewed in suggestive and stimulating 
phrases. 

It is fitting that we should express our hopes that this may 
be the last Annual published under the unutterably tragic conditions 
of war, and that our next volume may make its appearance in 
Peace. 

THE COMMITTEE. 
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Comparative Progress of Wholesale and Retail 
Co-operative Societies in the United Kingdom. 
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FIFTY-THREE YEARS’ PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE 


SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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STATISTICAL POSITION. OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
DECEMBER 31st, 1914. 


Compiled from the Returns made by Societies to the Registrar and 
Co-operative Union. 
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FIFTY-TWO YEARS’ PROGRESS OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


Sazs. | YEARS. SaLzEs. 
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Map of the United Kingdom, showing 
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Manchester: Mitchell Memorial Hall, Boardroom, Offices, &c., Corporation Strect. 


Manchester: Grocery, Boot and Shoe Departments, and Offices, 
Balloon Street and Garden Street. 
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, Balloon Street. 


Warehouses 


Manchester: Drapery 


Dantzic Street.—Woollens, Ready-mades, Shirts, Outfitting, &c. 


Manchester : 


Manchester: Trafford Bacon Factory and Wharf. 


Manchester: Grocery Packing Warehouse, Trafford Park. 
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Manchester: Broughton Building Department. 


Manchester: Broughton Traffic Department. 
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West Blandford Street. 


Newcastle 


Newcastle: Waterloo Street and Thornton Street. 


Newcastle: Quayside. 


) 


Newcastle: Stowell Street. 


Newcastle: Pelaw Drug and Drysaltery Works. 
10 
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London: Bacon Stoves, &c. 


London: Fairclough Street. 
12 


Silvertown (London) Productive Factory. 


Wisbech Fruit Depot: South Brink. 
13 


Bristol Depot: Broad Quay. 


Brislington Butter Factory. 


14 


Bute Terrace. 


ff Depot 


Cardi 


iff 


New Depot, Card 


te) 


Northampton Saleroom: 41, Guildhall Road. 


Nottingham Saleroom: Friar Lane. 
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Birmingham Saleroom: 16, Pershore Street. 


Huddersfield Saleroom: 14, Upperhead Row. 
C 17 


Longton (Staffs) Crockery Depot. 


Pontefract Fellmongering Works. 


18 


Limerick Depot: Mulgrave Street. 


Armagh Depot: Dobbin Street. 
19 


Tralee Egg and Butter Depot: Pembroke Street. 


Tralee Bacon Factory: Rock Street. 
20 


Esbjerg (Denmark) Depot. 


Odense Depot. 
21 


Herning Bacon Factory. 


Denia (Spain) Depot: Calle Gayarre. 
22 


London: Tea Department. 


Luton Cocoa and Chocolate Works. 


23 


ee 


POnmoersy 
=m ae wal 


Crumpsall Biscuits, Cakes, Jellies, and Sweets Works. 


Reading Preserve and Marmalade Works. 
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Preserve. Marmalade, and Peel Works, Middleton Junction. 


Vinegar Brewery and Pickle and Sauce Factory, Middleton Junction. 


25 


Leicester Wheatsheaf Boot and Shoe Works. 


Leicester (Duns Lane) Boot and Shoe Works. 


26 


Enderby Boot and Shoe Works. 


Heckmondwike Boot, Shoe, and Currying Works. 
27 


Rushden Boot and Shoe Works. 


Leeds Boot and Shoe Works. 
28 


Irlam Soap, Candle, Glycerine, Lard, and Starch Works. 


Dunston-on-Tyne Soap Works. 


29 


Silvertown (London) Soap Works. 


West Hartlepool Lard Refinery, &c. 
30 


Batley Woollen Cloth Factory. 


Leeds Clothing Factory. 
31 


Broughton (Manchester) Clothing Factory. 


Pelaw Clothing Factory 
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London: Clothing Factory. 


Dunston-on-Tyne Flour Mills. 
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Silvertown (London) Flour Mill. 


Manchester: Sun Flour and Provender Mills, Trafford Wharf. 
34 


Star Flour Mill, Oldham 


Avonmouth (Bristol) Flour and Provender Mills. 


35 


bl 


Halifax Flour Mill. 


Sowerby Bridge Flour Mill. 
36 


Colne Vale Flour Mill, 


Manchester: Broughton Shirt and Cabinet Factories. 


37 


Pelaw Cabinet Works. 


Manchester; Broughton Mantle and Underclothing Factories. 


38 


Desborough Corset Factory. 


Littleborough Flannel Factory. 


39 


Huthwaite Hosiery Factory. 


Bury Weaving Shed. 
40 


ing Shed. 


Radcliffe Weav 


Manchester: Longsight Printing Works. 


41 


Leicester Printing Works. 


42 


Leeds Brush and Mat Works. 


Keighley Ironwerks, 


43 


Dudley Bucket and Fender Works. 


Birtley Tinplate Works. 


44 


Manchester Tobacco Factory. 


Paint, Colour, and Varnish Works, Rochdale. 
45 


S.S. ‘** Fraternity.’’ 


S.S. ‘* New Pioneer. 


46 


Roden Convalescent Home. 


Roden Tomato Houses. 
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Chaigeley Manor and Views of the Estate, 
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Co-operative 
VV holesale Society Limited. 


ENROLLED AUGUST I Ith, 1863, 


under the provisions of the Industrial and Provident Societies 


Act, 25 and 26Vict., cap. 87, sec. 15, 1862. 


BUSINESS COMMENCED MARCH [4th, 1864. 


SHARES, £5 EACH, TRANSFERABLE. 


a 


Wholesale General Dealers, Manufacturers, Bankers, Insurers, 
Millers, Printers, Bookbinders, Boxmakers, Lithographers, 
Architects, Engineers, Builders, Shipowners, Butter Factors, 
Lard Refiners, Bacon Curers, Fruit Growers, Drysalters, Spice 
Grinders, Saddlers, Curriers, Tanners, Cutlers, Iron Founders 
and Tinplate WVorkers, Tea Growers, Blenders, Packers, 
Farmers, and Importers, Fellmongers, Dealers in Grocery 
and Provisions, Drapery, WWoollens, Ready-made Clothing, 
Boots and Shoes, Brushes, Crockery, Carpets, Furniture, 
Coal, Hides, Skins, Bones, &c., &c. 


Manufacturers of Flour, Butter, Margarine, Biscuits, Sweets, 
Preserves, Pickles, Vinegar, Candied Peels, Cocoa, Chocolate, 
Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes, Snuff, Soap, Candles, Glycerine, 
Starch, Blue, Paints, Varnish, and Colours, Boots and 
Shoes, Saddlery, WVoollens, Clothing, Flannels, Shirts, 
Mantles, Underclothing, Overalls, Umbrellas, Leather Bags, 
Corsets, Millinery, Hosiery, Silesias, Shirtings, Coloured 
Cotton Goods, Pants, Ladies’ Underwear, Cardigans, 
Furniture, Brushes, General Hardware, Cutlery, Bedsteads, 
Wire Mattresses, Mats, Fats, &c. 
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CENTRAL OFFICES, 


BANK, SHIPPING, AND COAL DEPARTMENTS, GROCERY AND PROVISION, 
AGRICULTURAL, AND BQOT AND SHOE WAREHOUSES: 


Balloon Street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES : 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on- Tyne, 


AND 
Leman Street, London, E. 


GROCERY SALEROOM, FURNISHING AND STATIONERY 
WAREHOUSES : 


Corporation Street, Manchester. 
DRAPERY VVAREHOUSES: 
Balloon Street and Dantzic Street, 
Manchester. 
WOOLLEN CLOTH AND READY-MADES WAREHOUSE: 
Dantzic Street, Manchester. 


SADDLERY, CAP MAKING, AND UMBRELLA REPAIRING 
DEPARTMENTS: 


Thorniley Brow, Manchester. 
SEED AND MANURE WAREHOUSE : 
Watling Street, Manchester. 
HIDE AND SKIN VWVAREHOUSES : 
Elm Street, Manchester; Copley Hill, Leeds; 
Beeston, Nottingham; Rotherham, 
Neweastle-on- Tyne, and Stockton-on- Tees. 


FELLMONGERING AND FAT. AND BONES DEPARTMENTS: 
Pontefract. 


INSURANCE. 
JOINT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT (C.W.S. & S.C.W.S.), 
NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE; 


ARCHITECT. AND ENGINEER: 


Corporation Street, Manchester, 
‘64 


SALEROOMS : 


LEEDS, HUDDERSFIELD, NOTTINGHAM, BLACKBURN, 
and BIRMINGHAM. 


PURCHASING AND FORWARDING DEPOTS. 


England: 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, LONGTON, GOOLE, GARSTON, 
CARDIFF, ann NORTHAMPTON. 
— 


Ireland: 
CORK, LIMERICK, TRALEH, ann ARMAGH, 


IRISH CREAMERIES: 


BUNKAY BRIDGE, KILCOMMON, TRALEE. 
And 6 Auxiliaries, 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


America: | France: 
A 
NEW YORK. | ROUEN. 
Canada: | Pe eSpain | 
MONTREAL. | DENIA. 
Denmark: 


COPENHAGEN, AARHUS, ODENSE, ESBJERG, anp HERNING. 


Ceylon: 
COLOMBO. 


West Africa: 
FREETOWN, MAKENH, anp ACCRA. 


Southern India: 
WYNAAD, &c. 
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PRODUCTIVE WORKS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Biscuits, Cakes, Table Jellies, and Sweets Works: 
CRUMPSALL, near MANCHESTER. 


Boot and Shoe Works: 
LEICESTER, HECKMONDWIKE, RUSHDEN, anp LEEDS. 


Soap, Candle, Glycerine, Lard, Starch, and Blue Works: 


IRLAM, near MANCHESTER, 
SILVERTOWN (LONDON), ann DUNSTON-ON-TYNE. 


Woollen Cloth Works: 
LIVINGSTONE MILL, BATLEY. 


Clothing Factories: 

HOLBECK (LEEDS), BROUGHTON (MANCHESTER), 
LONDON, PELAW-ON-TYNHE, anp CARDIFF. 
Cocoa and Chocolate Works: 
DALLOW ROAD, LUTON. 


Flour Mills: 

DUNSTON-ON-TYNE, SILVERTOWN (LONDON), OLDHAM, 
MANCHESTER, AVONMOUTH (BRISTOL), SOWERBY BRIDGH, 
HALIFAX, ann SLAITHWAITE. 

Furniture, Bedding, and Cartwrighting Factories: 
BROUGHTON (MANCHESTER) anp PHLAW-ON-TYNE. 


Printing, Bookbinding, Boxmaking, and 
Lithographic Works: 
LONGSIGHT (MANCHESTER), PELAW-ON-TYNH, LEICESTER, 
AND WARRINGTON. 
Preserve, Candied Peel, and Pickle Works, 
also Vinegar Brewery : 
MIDDLETON JUNCTION, near MANCHESTER. 


Preserve, &c., Works: 
READING. 


Shirts, Mantles, and Underclothing, Building and Traffic: 
BROUGHTON (MANCHESTER). 


Cap Making, Umbrella Making and Repairing : 
MANCHESTER. 


Men’s Overalls and Shirts: 
SHEFFIELD. 


Tailoring, Shirts, Kerseys, Drugs, &c.: 
PELAW-ON-TYNE. 


Pinafores, Blouses, &c.: 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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PRODUCTIVE WORKS AND DEPARTMENTS—continued. 


Women’s Underclothing : 
BROUGHTON, BIRMINGHAM, anp KETTERING. 


Leather Bag Making: 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Bedding: 
MANCHESTER, LONDON, ann NEWCASTLE. 


Bacon Factories: 
TRALEE (IreLanp) anp HERNING (Denmark). 


Lard Refineries: 
WEST HARDPLEPOOL anp IRLAM. 


Tobacco, Cigar, Cigarette, and Snuff Factory: 
SHARP STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Flannel and Blanket Factories: 
HARE HILL MILLS, LITTLEBORO’. 


Corset Factories: Hosiery, &c., Factory: 
DESBOROUGH anp KETTERING. HUTHWAITEH, NOTTS. 


Tea Gardens: 
CEKYLON anp SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Weaving Sheds: Woollen Mill: 
BURY, RADCLIFFE, AND CHORLEY. DELPH, near OLDHAM. 


Brush and Mat Works: 
HUNSLET (LEEDS) anp WYMONDHAM. 


Fruit, &c., Farms: 
RODEN (SHROPSHIRE), MARDEN (Hrrerorp), WISBECH (Camps), 
WITHGILL anp RIXTON (Lancs), anD CREWE (CHESHIRE). 
General Hardware, Cutlery, Metal Bedstead, Wire Mattress, 


and Tinplate Works: 
DUDLEY, BIRTLEY, KEIGHLEY, ann SHEFFIELD. 


Butter Factory: Margarine Factory: 
BRISLINGTON (BRISTOL). IRLAM, near MANCHESTER. 


Paint, Varnish, and Colour Works: 
ROCHDALE. 


Scales Departments: 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, LONDON, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, 
LIVERPOOL, LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, anp LEEDS. 


Engineering and Power Station: 
TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER. 


Saddlery Departments: 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, LONDON, anv BRISTOL. 


Cartwrighting Departments: 
BROUGHTON (MANCHESTER) anp PELAW. 
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SHIPOW NERS AND SHIPPERS — 


BETWEEN 
GARSTON AND ROUEN; MANCHESTER AND ROUEN. 


STEAMSHIPS OWNED  BYST HE *SOCIE RY; 


“FRATERNITY,” “NEW PIONEER,” AND “ DINAH.” 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Agencies: 


THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 
LONDON, AND BRANCHES. 


THE MANCHESTER AND COUNTY BANK LIMITED, CORN 
EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 
1 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND LIMITED, 
MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 


THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANK LIMITED, 
WITHY GROVE, MANCHESTHR, AND BRANCHES. 


THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE BANK LIMITED, 
MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHHS. 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED, MANCHESTER, 
AND BRANCHES. 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, AND. BRANCHES. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED, MANCHESTER, AND 
BRANCHES. 


BARCLAY AND CO, LIMITED, LONDON, AND BRANCHES. 


LLOYD’S BANK LIMITED, GREY STRENT, NH WCASTLE-ON-TYNH, 
AND BRANCHHS. 


UNITED COUNTIES BANK LIMITED, BARNSLEY, AND BRANCHES. 


LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK LIMITED (Late York City anp County 
Bank Limirep), YORK, AND BRANCHES. 


UNION OF LONDON AND SMITH’S BANK LIMITED, BARNSLEY, 
AND BRANCHHS. 


CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK LIMITED, LONDON, 
AND BRANCHES. 


PARRS BANK LIMITED, MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE UNION BANK LIMITED, RUSHDEN, 
AND BRANCHES. 
WEST YORKSHIRE BANK LIMITED, HALIFAX, AND BRANCHES. 
LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK LIMITED AND BRANCHES. 
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HE COMMITEE: 

ADAMS, Mr. THOMAS, 12, Park View, Stockton-on-Tees. 

ALLEN, Mr. THOMAS W., Edward VII. Avenue, Newport, Mon. 

ARNOLD, Mr. T. GEORGE, “The Cot,” Woolwich Road, Abbeywood, 
London, 8.E. 

CLAYTON, Mr. WILSON, “ Kelvinside,” King’s Road, Monkseaton, Whitley 
Bay. 

COLEY, Mr. PHILIP, 22, Stansfield Street, Sunderland. 

DUDLEY, Mr. WILLIAM E., “ Cranleigh,” Highlands Road, Runcorn. 

ELSEY, Mr. HENRY, “ Bickleigh,”’ Festing Grove, Festing Road, Southsea, 

ENGLISH, Mr. JOSEPH, “Tyneholme,” Birtley, R.S.0., Co. Durham. 

GOLIGHTLY, Mr. A. W., 6, Webster Road, Leytonstone, Essex. 

GRAHAM, Mr. EDWARD J., 5, Lynnwood Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GRINDROD, Mr. EMMANUE®, 15, Holker Street, Keighley. 

HAYHURST, Mr. GHEORGHE, “ Hameldon,” Manchester Road, Accrington. 

HEMINGWAY, Mr. WASHINGTON, 108, Bolton Road, Pendleton, 
Manchester. ; 

HENSON, Mr. THOMAS J., “ Burrington,” 11, Weatheroak Road, Sparkhill, 
Birmingham. 

HOLT, Mr. ROBERT, “Brier Crest,” Deeplish Road, Rochdale. 

JOHNS, Mr. JOHN E., “Glen Aber,’’ 3, Brunswick Hill, Reading. 

KILLON, Mr. THOMAS (President), 7, Tenterden Street, Bury. 

KING, Mr. JOHN W., 15, Petteril Street, Carlisle. 

LANDER, Mr. WILLIAM, “Homeside,” Lake Road, Ansdell, Lytham. 

MARSHALL, Mr. CHARLES, 33, Wentworth Road, York. 

Mc.INNES, Mr. DUNCAN, Hamilton Road, Lincoln. 

MOORHOUSEH, Mr. THOMAS K., Reporter Office, Delph. 

OLIVER, Mr. JOHN, 231, Cardigan Terrace, Gateshead. 

PARKHS, Mr. MILES, 16, Heathfield Avenue, Crewe. 

PINGSTONHE, Mr. HENRY C., ‘“Yew Bank,” Brook Road, Heaton Chapel, 
Manchester. 

SHOTTON, Mr. THOMAS KE. (Vice-President), 28, Grosvenor Drive, Whitley 
Bay. . 

THORPH, Mr. GHEORGHE, 6, Northfield, Highroyd, Dewsbury. 

THRHADGILL, Mr. ARTHUR H., 4, Sherfield Road, Grays, Essex. 

VARLEY, Mr. ARTHUR, 36, Dallas Road, Lancaster. 

WILKINS, Mr. HENRY J. A., “ Beulah,’’ Coombe Road, Teignmouth, Devon. 

WOODHOUSE, Mr. GHORGH, “The Laurels,” 27, Renals Street, Derby. 

YOUNGS, Mr. HENRY J., 6, Portland Place, Old Palace Road, Norwich. 


SCRUMMINEERS: 


Mr. EH. PROCTER (Moorside), Swinton. 
Mr. W. ISHERWOOD, Burnley. 


AUDITORS : 
Mr. THOS. J. BAYLIS, Masborough.| Mr. C. J. BECKETT, Darwen. 


Mr. THOMAS WOOD, Manchester. Mr. B. TETLOW, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. JOHN SMITH, Middlesbrough. 
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OFFICERS OP Mie SOCIb ky. 


Secretary and Accountant: | | Bank Manager and Cashier: 
Mr. T. BRODRICK. Mr. T. GOODWIN. 


BUYERS, SALESMEN, &c. 


Manchester—Grocery and Provisions: 
Mr. J. MASTIN. Mr. J. HOLDEN. 
Mr. A. W. LOBB. | Mr. J. S. OLDHAM. 
: Mr. R. TURNER. 


Manchester—Paper, Twine, &c.: 
Mr. H. WIGGINS. 


Agricultural Department: 
Mr. EH. JACKSON. 


Manchester—Drapery : 


Mr. J. C. FODEN. Mr. J. EDE. 

Mr. G. TOMLINSON. Mr. H. MOORES. 
Mr. J. BLOMELEY. | Mr. L. CAMPBELL. 
Mr. J. BOWDEN. Mr. J. LOGAN. 

Mr. HE. LEES. Mr. J. HK. KNIGHT. 
Mr. H. C. REVETT. Mr. F. LOCKWOOD. 
Mr. J. D. BALL. Mr. 8. BOLTON. 
Mr. W. SWINDALE. 


Manchester—VWVoollens, Boots, and Furniture: 


Woollens, Ready-mades, and Outfitting .............. Mr. W. GIBSON. 
IMO ne tacdons caGbdidou an 04 subadcenSbeDes.couddd Mr. G. WOODALL. 
Men’s and Youths’ Ready-mades.................... Mr. W. BOOTH. 
Juvenile Clothing and Sports Outfitting .............. Mr. R. C. PEARSON. 
Gontis'Outhbting *. jceciec series eae Aaseta cee Mr. T. LH WTY. 
Gents bespoke Dailorimegn acer oe cre cracie BeRaee Mr. J. A. HOLLAND. 
Boots and ‘Shoesis Hj. titscsio c< sie.sece erersbelve Soe 6, owe eteteishe Mr. H. JACKSON. 
General Furnishing, Jewellery, Carpets, &c. .......... Mr. T. R. ALLEN. 
Furniture, Hardware, and Saddlery .................. Mr. F. EH. HOWARTH. 
Shipping Department: Export Department: 
Mr. A. EK. MENZIES. Mr. C. BOOTH. 


Coal Department: 
Mr. 8. ALLEN. 


Joint Insurance (late C.I.S.): National Health Insurance: 
Mr. J. ODGERS. Mr. R. SMITH. 
Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Stockton, Beeston, and Rotherham: 
‘ides*tand: Skins er rye «sie ce screener eae corer eee Mr. G. TURNER. 

Pontefract : 
Fellmongering ........ Slate el oqeve’s evereve cteeven canst owt seen ever Mr. G. TURNER. 
Hatvandy Bones. .o cece os Seno eee een Mr. P. S. WILSON. 
Shipping and Forwarding Depots: 
J AaYONVa{ MOTERNE)) Go doneooo aug sadooobbcusonucboo su udoN Mr. J. MARQUIS. 
GO016.s.i5.5 eines ds meena eae ee eee Mr. KE. W. RAPER. 


BUYERS, SALESMEN, &c.—continued. 
London: 
aavand! Cofeamenrsn mieten wet camiscien cme ccs Aee cacee Mr. W. B. PRICE. 
Luton 
CoccajaudiChocolatommmterecst ceca ieee. tee Mr. EH. J. STAFFORD. 
Liverpool 
Grocery and /Provisiousm-snaer errr e eterno eee ents Mr. W. L. KEWLEY. 
Salerooms 
WUC CU SM tect ee ee ee nara eine Mr. W. POLLARD. 
Nobgin shame secretin rtlamtrecatieeet oa Rote toe eek Mr. A. DELVES. 
Lid derdiioldiasme nee Mate mes ci ice ack cise, Lee Mr. J. O'BRIEN. 
Birmingham 1 /\/)i2. vik ..05: ROR Se 18 Sal Pee Mr. J. BARLOW. 
Jae Ob Ades awloGehoa TECS Sas eS OC ST Mr. H. SHELMERDINE. 
Longton 
Crockery Depotie cen te erie ceive ae vase es «sree = Mr. J. RHODES. 
Birmingham: 
Oycleand Jewellery Depots! Jocc-mceced- sass eaes ss Mr. H. H. BAILEY. 
Newcastle: 
Chiek Glo ks cre uterine te oi seam eeeies © eonileterscer Mr. H. R. BAILEY. 
PAD GHELO GU mate okersterratis « ayer gaye nie aie erase tancerterets coevare ts’ tw nysis Mr. 
NO IVCROCE A posndn seh boRoD sebR Roan CORSO ondeU eo Mr. J. ANDERSON. 
INO mA AG TOCSY iearartayeseusters) aise icxieree = jeveile\eyore, sane widlevere erste Mr. J. W. GILL. 
IBROVASTOUSrperetotater ara sratetete Gtafcyote ie ere leona siciorreta avs atersieleunyers Mr. R. J. LAWTON, 
CHEE SLO CARVE fetetetern ackelsbonaye eye tetetote ten cucicl cc's) s)cheisueialetarons Mr. J. ATKINSON. 
DrUsss Wrydalbery.y) ccs smcclsic cr iclers ete eieasi« pte relet cheeses Mr. R. A. WALLIS. 
MID Oar MS WWALO sh OCC otarazetsiate ov sasroiciiereuevols whale, veils te sbaieinicte «le Mr. T. W. ROSS. 
TONS Se clench cayets: creteccts tates “eave Pam casoctuiisniie sccici cieine. Mr. J. LEE. 
MiamGh CSGOE! fatter re siecle trots, ce usie oho Wisreiat sveds «tevesciauscsce rie VIG VV LOD ID AIR i: 
GEOV Sin wyelepnctersiaereiaere as exe oft Shi toe cee meen an Mr. J. T. LAMBERT. 
Hosiery, Haberdashery, Mercery, Millinery, Fancy, 
ana Mantes aeretel : Ble eyerenses sos : atae suevalisroks ; ‘ yeaa “ ! Mr. T. TOWNS. 
Wroollens:and Ready-mades 22... 00. .cce. ss ecw reece Mr. J. THOMPSON. 
PS OOUR ANON S HOGS tele mictele ote eters ake ov eicnens ctor elsior chs Wtereeasicve Mr. O. JACKSON. 
Furniture, Carpets, and Hardware ..........,....+.. Mr. J. W. TAYLOR. 
Jewellery, Faney Goods, and Saddlery .............. Mr. H. H. BAILEY. 
‘Opal Cobo endeide Sb codon anodueee LaMeUoenee > Hb eoomaor ad Mr. EK. NELSON. 
Cast Gar teyoyeystal ciel Neusts te aietehs vy Steves clase ducts s/s! cays enchaucveusie soa Mr. H. JONES. | 
Helinclecram GUS Kasai crete cictete ete cieicitiens leiers olcioiele clever sists Mr. G. TURNER. 
London: 
(Clan Cig Noasooccd snoayeE gan selate oe on Dhan cearo dd Mr. W. E. 8. COCK. 
INGO MUCH 5 AG oe daeo odes Oobe loose DAbU Um ODDOR EAS Mr. L. G. EKINS. 
(Cadoeeiay Fiatél IENOVARICIE 5 oconoco qhocnadcounagGouNNne Mr. W. OPHNSHAW. 


Manchester, Greys, Mercery, Haberdashery, and Hosiery Mr. 


F. G. WADDINGTON. 


Millinery, Dress, Fancy, and Mantles................ Mr. J. W. FORSTER. 
Woollens and Ready-mades .....:.........scceesess MrnG a ELAy: 

IWC) GHG! Slee goooduososeoanodegooDOONOO dO atdG oG Mr. A. PARTRIDGE. 
sfislolieimy goat! Graney ooagnoogccunoucMohGocKeddeoc Mr. M. HAMPTON. 
IMvoosEI Oe, .SRSoonsDSoCOe od o.daned ComObD CO ODED 0.00 Mr. F. LING. 

OiGia I a eterates rer atrerotsh aioh veasi(elo eo RV ANEERD Morel. « Sieyerss iar at cueuer aye)-ierane Mr. J. BURGESS. 


BUYERS, SALESMEN, &c.—continued. 
Bristol Depot: 


(Olen E (ONE eos doopadcd VOD Dose sOODIBOgscn0 0650 Mr. J.. WHITH. 
Groceryanderovisions te ariiereieiise eros ceicit Mr. J. W. JUSTHAM. 
Hanoy Draperyacrereie cite <lercacteleieletieiielsterterseitelstelieierons Mr. HE. H. FLUDE. 
Heavy Drapery caret sis cratslee/oi tere lst neers el snecleloiar Mr. W. F. JAMES. | 
Woollens and Ready-mades ........+++++s+e+eeeeeee Mr. G. H. BARNES. 
Jeforoyis) HACLISINES)  oogosucochopnooooanbososononooadE™ Mr. W. WALFORD. 
IV bTash Aaa soon jacbo] 6h05 Ob oo oda GogaooUdocsacace Mr. ©. HOULGATE. 
IBrislin suompH actor actlelertorstetereteie etter talstsiets Mr. O. THOMAS. 
South Wales Depot, Cardiff: 
GrocerycandpProvisloims werets emi rte aistenerlerenere etree teers Mr. J. F. JAMES. 
HANG yD rap elyaerettete = crores ceishetesersy sever ots sieves vererel iol Mr. HE. H. FLUDE. 
HICRV ym Lap OL yinerereteter i tleciesisreliereveteietee serrate tteeteres Mr. W. FF. JAMES. 
Northampton Depot: 
Grocery amd ee roviskonmsyee-ccysue ess cients siniereusiels ols oreleln giore Mr. A. BAKER. 
Drapery ere feitlteeiveet.) sisi aie oor cater vette eeeaeneroe 21 Mr. G. PHARSON. 


IRISH DEPOTS: 
BUTTER AND EGGS, ALSO BACON FACTORY. 


Limerick: 
Mr. P.. HURLEY. 


Cork: 
Mr. J. TURNBULL. 


Tralee: 
Mr. J. J. Mo.CARTELY.. 


Armagh: 
Mr. P. O'NEILL. 


Tralee Bacon Factory: 
Mr. J. ROBINSON. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN DEPOTS: 


New York (America) : 
Mr. J. GLEDHILL. 


Copenhagen (Denmark): 


Mr. W. DILWORTH. 


Aarhus (Denmark): 
Mr. M. FRANK. 


Montreal (Canada): 
Mr. A. C. WIELAND. 


Odense (Denmark): 


Mr. C. W. KIRCHHOFF. 


Esbjerg (Denmark): 
Mr. H. C. KONGSTAD. 


Herning (Denmark): 
Mr. A. MADSEN. 


Denia (Spain) : 
Mr. G. COLLINS. 


Ceylon: 
Colombo (Joint C.W.S. and 8.0.W.S.), 
Mr. G. PRICE. 


Southern India and Ceylon 
Tea Estates: 


(Joint C.W.S. and 8.0.W.S.), 
Mr. G. BENZIE. 


West Africa: 


| SIERRA LEoNE— 


Freetown 
ee } Mr. J. J. HONE. 


GOLD Coast — 
Accra (Joint C.W.S. and S.C.W.S.), 
Mr. H. A. PEARCE. 
NiIGERIA— 
Lagos, Mr. 
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MANAGERS: PRODUCTIVE, &c., WORKS. 


AROHITHOT: Secgrda sect eee ee «Lee Fapatvene tise Mr. F. HE. L. HARRIS, 4.R.1.B.4. 


AVONMOUTEH ER DOUR MITE seis eet. ie eee ee Mr. A. H. HOBLEY. 
BATLEY WOOLLEN CLOTH WORKS ..............- Mr. S. BOOTHROYD. 
BIRMINGHAM PINAFORE AND BLOUSE Factory.... Mr. H. MOORES. 
IBIRT LM Ve (LEN PILATE) WORKS ier see scl sien e tiene cd nie ale Mr. A. THORP. 
BROUGHTON CABINET FACTORY.............0-00% Mr. F. E. HOWARTH. 


. A. GRIERSON. 
. J. G. HARRISON. 
. J. EDE. 


BROUGHTON CLOTHING FACTORY ..........0+-00% Mr 
BROUGHTON MANTLE FACTORY ..........-2-.00- Mr 
BROUGHTON SHIRT FACTORY ......... Selo etiee Mr 
BROUGHTON UNDERCLOTHING FACTORY .......... Mr. R. KERSHAW. 
BUILDING DEPARTMENT, BROUGHTON ............ Mr. H. TOWNLEY. 
BURY. W HAVING: SHE Dia settle cocracted ie. ree Mr. H. BLACKBURN. 
CARDIFHE SHIRTS SoCs alate cia nie.cave steve ste sia ous sussel oye Mr. W. F. JAMES. 
CARD INKED LARLORING eevee. cater oes cere ticien ois Mr. G. H. BARNES. 
CHOREHY- AVENUE MELE. sce cee ce. ae bose ccereetere sete Mr. H. BLACKBURN. 
Mr 


CRUMPSALL BISCUIT, 8&C., WORKS~........0+-0005 . G. BRILL. 
NTP Ely VV'O © TE ENING VLE T ote atoreveys siettiokassapste eters eas + icien ie Mr. R. L. MATTHEWS. 
DESBOROUGH CORSET FACTORY.......-.-eeeeeeee Mr. P. THOMAS. 
DUDLEY GENERAL HARDWARE WORKS .......... Mr. J. ROUND. 
DUNSTONSHLOUR MITE «ecclissi 6 sees as 5s Mr. T. PARKINSON. 
pemay DOMPBVWORKOrcraistelesyeleueeternareiss emo cleece Mr. R. BRODRICK. 

IN CEENTEU EGS ier stcitatarious, oo <6 (alloteoi 8 fice ca) 'sile-r01.04 svionelvete lodauti@ze..07 
ENGINEERING & POWER STATION, TRAFFORD PARK . Mr. R. L. GASS. 
EVAL NMEUTO Wate WL ULibierere e oretelstele oe totiotel slereletele viele ts Mr. J. LORD. 
HECKMONDWIKE BooT AND SHOE WORKS ........ Mr. J. HAIGH. 


HIDES AND SKINS DEPOTS: BEESTON, LEEDS, MAN-) 

CHESTER, NEWCASTLE, ROTHERHAM, & STOCKTON ) Mr. G. TURNER. 
Beware EL OSUE UY ME VA Od OLU Maret tebe es em ioletaloenener ate Mr. H. FRANCE. 
RLAM Soap, CANDLE, GLYCERINE, LARD, AND 

SDA OLN ORK Stine tecitioieriniem retells uicieasa os ecsle } Mr. J. KE. GREEN. 


TRAM MEARGARINE) WORKS! oy oe cc's eleelsie ele eis eee oie Mr. H. BORGEN. 

STEN HELIA ERO NV ORK GIN elects tie leretete e als eis (el oiesarclocuets Mr. H. WHALLEY. 
KETTERING OVERALL FACTORY......032+02.000-- Mr. P. THOMAS. 
LEEDS BRUSH AND MaT FACTORY ........---+.-- Mr. A. W. SAUNDERS. 
LEEDS) CLOTHING MACTORY «is cidices cles s\ls «  ole' ele Mr. T. UTTLEY. 

EM MDS BOO MEBVAC TOR WG eleyet oh olever eerste) «ictal sncue ieee ontvene Mr. J. HAIGH. 
LEICESTER. BooT AND SHOR WORKS ........-++-> Mr. T. EK. HUBBARD. 
LEICESTER PRINTING AND BOXMAKING WORKS ... Mr. G. SPEAK. 
LITTLEBORO’? FLANNEL FACfORY .......--+----+> Mr. R, L. MATTHEWS. 
LONDON CLOTHING FACTORY ......-.eeeceserees Mr. G. HAY. 


MANCHESTER PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, BOXMAKING, 
wen? LITHOGRAPHIC WORKS pee epee ; Mr. G. BREARLEY. 
NCHESTER TOBACCO, CIGAR, CIGARETTE, AND ) 

SONIC MELDA CONOR miearewetcrcreforerel etevatedete covarate 'esroteonerenel® J Mr. J. C. CRAGG. 
MANCHESTER (TRAFFORD PARK) PROVENDER Mitu.. Mr. W. H. SLAWSON. 
MANCHESTER (TRAFFORD PaRK) SUN FLOUR MILL.. Mr. W. MATTHEWS. 
MIDDLETON JUNCTION PRESERVE AND CANDIED ) 

PEEL WORKS, ALSO PICKLE WORKS AND VINEGAR; Mr. W. J. HOWARD. 

MEVEVENVVSEGEY Veavetion ar avotroeeeneNorcnstonos shereliouct exeheisieusususi(eiies) oie faire 


OTA ET AI SAvAdR ECT OW AVEC cers tartar tre tens, 6) a0) eleelalarsllel ate Mr. W. MATTHEWS. 
PELAW CABINET AND CARTWRIGHTING WORKS .... Mr. W. KERSHAW. 
PELAW DRUG AND SUNDRIES WORKS ............ Mr. R. A. WALLIS. 
PELAW ENGINEERING, WORKS .....---eeeeeneees Mr. W. FLETCHER. 
PELAW KERSEY AND TAILORING FACTORY........ Mr. J. THOMPSON. 
el eon WORKS ce citealederetnaraeiareleisteevessuie bie et Oe 

PUAN VA SELLE: TU PA CTO IRIN tiateliayel cits elieiete,allepajsherelevsverare a. rey Ae a 
RADCLIRER WAVING SHED: sen s..0 00 cule wcicie es Mr. G. W. RICHARDSON. 


READING) PRESERVE WORKS 01+ <scle sie cs elvis tec 6» Mr. S. M. WEBSTER. 
ROCHDALE PAINT, VARNISH, AND COLOUR Works .. Mr. P. KNOWLES. 
RUSHDEN BooT AND SHOE WORKS .............. Mr. L. TYSOE. 
SoaLEs DEPARTMENTS: MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, ) 
LONDON, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, ; Mr. A. SHORE. 
LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, AND LEEDS ......... 


SHEFFIELD CUTLERY WORKS, ELDON STREET .... Mr. R. DRAPER. 
SHEFFIELD OVERALL MAOCTORY 2.0... 2.5 ee ccs eee Mr. J. EDH. 
SILVERTOWN FLOUR MILL ......cccercccvcccvccs Mr. G. V. CHAPMAN. 
SILVERTOWN PACKING FACTORY .....-++-+-sse0e Mr. R. A. WALLIS. 
SILVERTOWN ee pV Ones sae ae Pore ke Mr. J. R. COWBURN. 
SLAITHWAITE (COLNE VALE TOUR VEnLI atercnetet stelle 

SOwERBY BRIDGH FLOUR MILL....-.0..-.0-0-.0- | Mr. J. LORD. 
WARRINGTON CARDBOARD BOX, &O. ......-.0-005 Mr. J. LAYCOCK. 
WEST HARTLEPOOL LARD FACTORY ........+..0- Mr. W. HOLLAND. 


EMPLOYES. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, OCTOBER, 1916. 


DISTRIBUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. Sees 
General, Drapery, Woollens, Boot and Shoe, and 
Ioopanfsleniaver OMANI Gogo cdusoasocsoooscongoasooo Manchester 1,040 
BAI awe eee me acuercusicue ois cas citielelon cio easns Greunerere Sun eoeieters * 80 
Architect’s: Oricon evceticisact aeriertee/se eeererieveraere 3 41 
Grocery, De patel Gliipeyeyseteretetahe lloras telelalereer-teltsierateielet= 5 241 
Old Trafford Wharf, Bacon and Coffee -............. 55 97 
5 y  dekvolauayer \WENMAACUIS) coogddbocoscnancta ea 188 
Paper, Twine, and Stationery Department Warehouse. es 25 
Drapery Department). 3... 5... 2.5. ens ne eens ee mf 397 
Woollen Cloth Department ................8.2...0. 5 19) 
Boot and Shoe Aevate WOM tienes releresteeveia s Sisegecstomtelevers as 114 
Hurnishin ge Deparbient srrerye siecle siersretcletle siete fp 168 
Coal RAN ENGE Ghw nkvaioiten, sre ehe ois. 6 6 a SiO retayanerers 9 
Hides.and Sking 57 1) ees icine soem sees seuss 7 Lil 
Building UE | |G aSHae des hese oa Gerri neater ee 5 505 
Dining-room RS BP 2 Heh Menanicve tire: teroreeneerc eussloneters . 62 
Engineers’ PIPE Oc Bow ets ne ace teres 5 66 
Scales Pr a NE ee Pts, Mats Rae - ss 48 
Traffic Sil ©) W tsusueue Reh More eiatatebaceuesguiater eueconer st 5 56 
Other Ain ue apatitdg. suivante sunvecernteta tet eae tenses *. 101 
—— 3,328 
BRANCHES 
Newcastle) Oficesherne aecer oc oceeriee ee NS oo 0 Canaan 162 
% Bootrand Shoe Department) vr marries creicnteeetaeite ne 40 
5 Drapeby. Departmen tims. pmrmitrr. tatters cece etree 293 
= Furnishing ,, MA ooWaso atom Ee PauadC 84 
a Jewellery, &c., Department sia Payee Weouuoheed wane Ts Syceane 142 
55 Provision Department a alslcPatioyalss slave eh amyvererel ots eam abe ale tetetel 51 
_ Traffic Niregile MMbwicsisuetietyecon Sev tasasne tay ae susie ey onavane euerstershen te 91 
ba Paper, &c., SH, Lk we Gud wera laallecaifents we une ya Payemreyenoueicue oie tera 37 
a Coal sige g \onlehuscotel lava ctemerexe eve stapstersteonee bereits iL 
5 Dining roomate 5.) e gearacktt «cher Exc trarentoterera exotica 26 
Pe Laundry NS Pet thtd Fa TR. ROR oa moe o oe akeie 5 
5 Building BY eine rain eee testo amesotaye tchater siordeeedes 53 
5 WioollengeQee sent) ach Saciie Oe Mea Ieee Sea eect cae 201 
* Architect’s jet) cs hb-S apy Sree es mar ieee ed 9 
3 Dentistry pp as shecst sisi! | Gavar toattnrmsetaren ster shatncs, xe 10 
Cattle THU ae ae ches saul tans Yong RCRA CAMO ae 4 
a Grocery crak) ) stata teusuareutre eit oks. soetie tence uote eerete 84 
: Green ruit Wawa?) “= <2 cde daa ein too eee 21 
- Pelaw Drug Department. P.O OmoG we OG Hod aac dn ao o mS 519 
a » Cabinet nihil mAs ey sifsrie Gis a yalteneustnaneneceleton Staaten aes 250 
- ,  Cartwrighting Department EDS nd DADE Oo, cmicis 25 
7 ,» Printing as 0 Oy | ade, Merete eben soetenaternts 219 
i, »  Hngineering bi. Loe _alanepatet exentuetayace cysvemaere ng 
5 » Clothing sim Pula alespararcesoracte nner site teas 181 
»  Dining-room RRB HaSroorir ine e: 8io.c Dc 6 
—— 2,633 
Carried forward’ 5.c...0c.ca eens ee 5,961 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, OCTOBER, 1916. 


Collective 
Totals. 
BroughtHorward! semrenas.e sae ste te nes os aikic «aed - 5,961 
BrancHEes—continued, 
Hondon WOM Gest cistens setae s stects Cae ceticierateine ae Taher ae oe eect 237 
D CroceryeMeparhinenuieererr cite datas yers cece aoe aac akee 80 
Bacon gin = Speedin aimotein hd de cise a ninety 20 
# Drapery SE Te oie oaverate ner rae abe retonerstolore ercrvictovwre tre LOI 
A Woollens nt. SO SRB asa aces Coser Dicer eae aes 23 
os IBOOtands Shoe, DepaLvment) wares. cee tines cee ect es 24 
” Heather and Grindery Department ........... ........ 4 
Sere Hurmishing DepartmMoenbmmareyys eis eis cee eee cece 42 
mn COs Departure. om wicteteayensteis sires orm e 4 ois wis ciscaie. ie Giver ete 12 
Be Dinins=coonml Deparcmentusrmnyren enn ce acts teca acter 44 
a Building SOU gn ie sist eters okeue SiojevSteraiets ste varsvouere,nyatevers 52 
eS Engineers’ RM Aid oe Vctlcnien's, cy crs va sbuiech. (vee apov ens steiotete 36 
" Traffic Seat mae ape cate xe Mave ieioGels ars dive Bayar 43 
2 Tailoring © i, tps Nal Loa STOO Cae ech re EEO eee aa 106 
= Joint Packing AWE MR Misr sreschn a wear tosiercvafs old. crey atch ec ahershaie 56 
5 Other OP oo Ra eas.c are kar Sioa mistnta sarlsepeueertle een erate 40 
0 SUlvertowmM, MaCbOLY, oc ctelsate crates ol sioreccie ey sieve cis cy-reyelern renee 541 
—— 1,477 
Joint ENGLIsH AND ScorrisH C.W.S. 
London Tea and Coffee Department)... 6.66. ccm. c cc sce tens ce cs 481 
Mut OmEe© oc oapblac LOL yam rrcerdsva)stcksksusleysseseie) « ercless) iecetsrsustegsversieee) slay -forsyat 306 
Wear: HISGALOS Beta aa. oyetoncteete suslecens weicusee esl enee eum ieyo she ayo rSeraliorsraye eve (sieyoveuane 2,157 
Insurance Department) (labey@eD5S:) ea. em sem cleus © = alelaielsis) se te ole 331 
Wiest Air cal A COLE oxetetenoy cere cuss o1 © 2a). « hole bolo eilowaiorteila) f= hoi Sclp sneteyelayalfete 62 
(Ceyoi IDEWOH “ce sc éuindeguasdns60 qcooosnosdnanGsuadsoonds oan 58 
—— 3,395 
7 Depots. 
MSE SUO liens sreterete slencterers > el govoconsoanononeoaaes wo oN RONdSODOOMOC 403 
GHG as oa cascade Genes dood goon Muooca nc bisheinerssia arsine. sae 169 
INGE NANA HOI. cp onlooion untd0o.00.00 OOo o bon. cOtons GoomnDpolUBdo Ddar 66 
— 638 
Purcuasine DxEpors 
IB OSh OM eae oleate) ite alrclee orate rel eh he cha erotols ert aist aus nichalnsetae teteilcVeotets 1 
(CeO: . no He ocioad o aldiuie-c. cb Odiua oon olo do ibnin venue cb cad Oa cic G 8 
ISQUUL BRYSON, “Ao Gbcc bone COCO ROOCaROU DDS HOOND CLOopHaBbaD0dsI0N OO 12 
DEREK? o dee cans anova Obboouuo bo codu OU DDEN Uda wb bo gtcwanGobou 5 
Liverpool Branch—Grocery and Shipping ................... Op 
Mon ehorne OxrOckeryjererloletolote era rate lloilo ele reveleie tel ate tele oieteiaieo eaters olssis 65 
irishwpranchesvand Creaimerios sirisiem cciee sele «siecle sie win eles elel 112 
May eye, skeneyoyn IOETCHOE? ooo coocdaopdancudd0eduuuddeoudeG dondooNd 78 
lnegel 8hebs cial Riel ce ooodsonoudndado sod cKuD vo popasuDbaDeD 14 
Beeston ,, a pak SoGouc Gove Bowron oumocHaDoDnen ona 8 
Stockton ,, fy» Bd ocuddnts aaicicEonnd copdociocn Goon aan so 4 
Rotherham Hides and Skms..2.........-.-- secs + es -esreeeeee 2 
Newcastle i on. Lob aaleplolnee obs tiommmnitio Gd crac poise 15 
Birmingham Cycle ........-scces cece seer terete terete ene ial ve 
—- 7 
Oarried LOL WANG ware loteletelaieisisleleieleislcteleilelslelo + ole eis s) ove rip apd fetehe 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, OCTOBER, 1916. 


Collective 
Totals. 
1S qoybFedoy WONAHEE! So nvedoo coon ch do 780 oe HOn0UE 11,898 
ForEIGN AND CononiaL PurcHasina DEpors. 
IN@ye eXGOP eu rcrersceta ete i otausievoraiate ols iarst sie) oes oloreleleferehetonsier oratory sreter-fepereielere 9 
MOM brea! serine hereto ee ciekerscoretcte erorareiotatsterelsuesobeyenereraiene: tera ishesesenercnsde ats 4 
Copenhagen a0). 22 ccs ce ee cn ee sit clei © os wielelelelei ele ale vicieeleiciyie c= 20 
Warlvis nite cetatorsin terete ere hotsicnt te oie cokst sta tenaretel are ool eledsratnte siete tensvapefevele ets 15 
Gothenburg 2. cic «meine + ele seine = ec easels e mise +e iialelonels 3 
Odense cor cee co hate e crater he hte leet teats hielo ote cedcuty sy one tel ecscay oto necers itil 
ID ob peas RA tn BUN ants RO EMO d Gon SULEMeeas TOCA COs caseN if 
lsiyaiihet toe aaga naa bdo be ou bUoe cuOUSboes DoRton Beidioss on obo ded oi 32 
1D ehe Baewos ooSosen oD dace Ueda Nd oa aoUEedcmES ar dog doves 13 
WCE SCE SIREN ay Goosdine co nbn oboe bUabUnddon cos ooddon 5 
ss * IM ailcerle yecsyers erent stesretetes aisiclererst penstenees aicuerate stevsitoterenel iL 
— 120 
SALEROOMS. 
MOC AS ge sorecs caterer cho) airs: seoustes ster s os nernyh. yore areca over eneret sn emereneh ReretekeE ear oes 5 
Nottingham ..... DONS dg oM DTS MUR conin an coved oan hue 3 
Ig}owAMIAN NY Sosgancoosud soAcaodo dou EnOGdOoGDO SH dHeN Eo oUoUT 2 
Td der shield) cretersiacs sys; ateceue die casuntareteccistots) We cienerereeRet tiara enerertetete etetete 6 
SLAG Durr a satrrrererste ets ueiel stevens Meat ale teveres elo tcs crete epetaystoual sheen negete ieee ake ih 
— 7 
SHIPPING OFFICES. 
EP at (ol alk Secs eaeW RIE ee ERC RO eo An Bees tie aa “SL OCR eR Sten Aer ots octal ae 1 
FROUWGYU Pie clas as crerater ns soca opal aley etodailctelsesetatohe oy. Meush oie ote cones ea leucine ensues) 21 
— 22 
STEAMSHIPS. 
SN ew, PiGN Orth jess cx cltiopts: oe ete oyoisuenqnesgedbians obs ie ecctere rae autre eietonaet 15 
CCBA LOLIUb Yaeecctes «sous sid sroitiose io otras oeie 01 8)5) oyun © Cuolate er enn aiets frie) snet crac ates 15 
Dinah” ctc 55a chet tice sat ea eeesS he © Regan titad Mena sn oeitie e Soniecn ere 3 
—  . 83 
PRODUCTIVE WORKS 
Avonmouth. HlourAVille wrterciecteetl crete etait iscneremstere 155 
Batleys Woollen Miler rye selene sie otenelenstehere spereetecrctcneltemenericisiere 262 
BirminghameLina Loren scuonyernt)-saereryaecteey aetna teint 200 
Birtley Tinplate Works genus sucetricataecrnecrerceeteeiers 33 
Brislingtone Bu tterebactory emesis are teeratereeirierereeee 105 
Broughtons Cabinotpliactonryaen a. teeter meer titieee rere 169 
a Mantle padi AM elsieiesa/ 0) suhi aise isle Giclee yetanet one tev ovs cle ketene ae 410 
a Shirt A soot eR AR EREE OF Cobo oBane Oe jt 560 
- Ne arty Gh CoM NE AA AAS OE ots Meo Okc 687 
ay ~ Wehatelevaelohdantieres HNOIORA, coogoncccadedsosdnsdencoedoe 198 
Bunyeyy caving Shed aderctrtciseieeterenrcctececte ie eae 360 
CrumpsalliBiscuibs WOrksmccrmaast octcrecete cei ener 704 
Desboro’ and Kettering Corset Factories...............0-0ceeee- 393 
DudleyeBucketand! Bender Wiorks maetsiciitietae cee sierra 159 
Carried forward s.vecentactie sco eesneemenr er 4,395 
Carried forward oa. cr sansnete ete ce eee 12,090 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, OCTOBER, 1916. 


Collective 
Totals. 
Brouehtistorward mje ctremtrs ci cse ce evs asctee sts 12,090 
PropuctivE Works—continued. 

Brought forward ...... eee pel eet ree. 4,895 
Duns horns Corn eM Me sree sey sve avs avetccoicvevevareieraseieters sie eer ceers chests 182 
a SOSDaW OLKS maces sie sere te Ieee eens canis SoG as be ots 195 
Hmderby, Dootand SHoegw OLrksige weirs siesta sianeebecricicc ce 320 
pe Reales Ful OEM Meee cueterewctes exotutavsrena feist ,s07s slepeoc neces: aeicenes 98 
Heckmondwike Currying Department.....................05- 25 
Shoep Works ttreta mmc s\eic cere siete ere se ote ee 291 
Huthwaite ROBIE yaa OLY whe ots lextotd-Yoescicuaiete siaysteiatera rey si= moomas 690 
Fela my SOAP MW OEKS ete ct che cle c cies alco ssc vie Seaver se icreicrareire citetore 1,164 
Ketshiley Tronworks sa sates cherereccorsceisteceine ca veda reece He oun 6I0.c0 131 
iKeterimeiOveralle WacCvory wcities erters at reusie cretstarae etele sere oes ere 39 
Heed eh Rea dry AOS | frereietssetesho.s/s clo (ol cole oops tela otaue aaas) = ntiel erste 1,134 
TE DLUSUNH ACLOI Yr’. cree tere sriare tele eis Sisco ote cauatsiaicltate ae 256 
PM DO LLOOs VV OLS) as, ctarmareptpe torsvel Ssisto) snere ates oreo eke pene wis eaves des eienoreree 242 
Leicester Shoe Works, Knighton Fields................-0.00- 1,223 
,5 IOWA IUENTEY Guococadcasobdooson So oake 409 
Ss Printing WLOEK Sinaia crate ctcrsrstessAsiae epronsisieyeys oie siclchstekousrs 167 
Pittleboroushe HlanneleH accvoryieras secs cieitsielsieelerecls crete eiaistere eres 130 
On gsIPiab we rin GINO MV OLK Stem psreteatele (sisi oreleteieienesisialel cel # etre -ielatsiel: 1,307 
ManchestenvUObacco mH ACLOIy crete sere oe ie cielo cielereva)'s eFoyeietavers seisiers 840 
* Slume Corel eewerwaeteyetstens stoke reser sta lcleys ctsievetarstelLctsrt 264 
pr Provenger Veillee tenersiserersrore ro stets cases steatosis 15 
Middleton Junction Preserve, Pickle, and Vinegar Works....... 1,009 
Olidina may S tar Cor! IVE er yes trey cterster store) rele ottencleysvokeloncy enelehetovets ns) s 102 
Pontefract Fellmongering iatareye(stereyior thsllefelstevensiele/s aisisietehel oes ete) aves] 69 
eyaelolnigsy WuiGaxnveaslaeel Sam geo ge cc of aioe hou GA poo mooode cbc 250 
TRyoalaskNley TERS Cite, WORE oogodagn codec cchoodossodncaoser 24 
Rushden Boot Factory Aro bial eter clavererets epsysne,o'ehersvece wereoih siete aid erenets 494 
ShenielduGuulery HACbOrles teeta sictelertetelelislststelaleatterststeitetsicral ste 8 
- Overall aAchOnyprieretelctaetle cieleleicler-iefeisercreris/iietsrerorers 304 
Splchenoneaa, lore WH pAb orcadoneooos Goce. aone Postale taets etestersoye 119 
Sloryo, WHat! socacocosbondo voce gucoOdaacUNsooalr 235 
Slaithwaite Ilownie MGI on bon cache nop.cone bape sudo bdodeSoAscod 41 
Sowerby Bridge Wlour Mills. 5... ieee cece ce wrens essere 92 
MPKCS GH AMI OL yaeye: ver =ts, sfaleto ele gies ei¥ieleicele efel'eie) sieYarel(els col «: ese) «1 2/=saile/s/ai 31 
Warrington Box Factory .........e cece cece reece cce sere coes 75 
Wellingborough Closing and Legging Factory ..............:. 129 
West Hartlepool Lard Refinery................ Oo onon Apes pooS 25 
Wisbech! Pixrtit Depot...) selec: lcle +e nsism viele 02% icine ss a 3 

——16,527 
(CHEMO) goocaosncondconococoUcaaUnoD UGC UbOUdAo eo DEOC ain 
Goldham Harms Wisbecliay ciercuie. vc cielo eke oils esr e els + ieis)s crvinre oisye 50 
MERGES JONOHIA IDEA) won ce Oa eD ee ooo 00 cde DOOMDU Nan OOOUsCO OW 34 
LOCOTIEN SUALClel oe ole oletey atelier eclthevelielelic eierersierslelstelsie/i=iel stele ie) sig «6 se) cceiert 80 
Pr Gon Val GsCeniby lO erpelsieiciere sistotietsielierels)e' elelelcieyolels eisiere cle! 14 
Wreston Elall Wstate..c..cccce css ee vee-me s+ series sss eee 12 

— 201 

De Shoocod donodanconanndod 28,818 


MEETINGS AND OTHER COMING EVENTS 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE SOCIETY IN 1917. 


Feb. 3—SATURDAY.. 
Mar. 6—TUuESDAY . 
» 1O—SATURDAY.. 
» 17—SaTuRDAY.. 


May 5—SaTuRDAyY. 


June 


»  9—SaTURDAY. 
» 16—SATURDAY.... 
3) Jo— SATURDAY... 
Aug. 4—SaTURDAY... 
Sept. 4—Tumspay ... 
5  S9—SATURDAY: - 
» 15—SarurDay. 
Nov. shire tee. 
Dec. 4—TumspDAy . 
»  8—SATURDAY.. 
» 15—SaTurDay... 


» 22—SaTuRDAY.. 


5—TUESDAY .. 


..Nomination Lists: Last day for receiving. 
.. Voting Lists: Last day for receiving. 
..-Divisional Quarterly Meetings. 

..General Quarterly Meeting—Manchester. 
...-Nomination Lists: Last day for receiving. 
oats Lists: Last day for receiving. 


... Divisional Quarterly Meetings. 


General Quarterly Meeting—Manchester. 


.Half-yearly Stocktaking. 

-Nomination Lists: Last day for receiving. 
. Voting Lists: Last day for receiving. 

.. Divisional Quarterly Meetings. 

... General Quarterly Meeting—Manchester. 
-.Nomination Lists: Last day for receiving. 
... Voting Lists: Last day for receiving. 

.. Divisional Quarterly Meetings. 

-General Quarterly Meeting—Manchester. 


..Half-yearly Stocktaking. 
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RESORDPROL EVENS INVCVV.S, HISTORY. 


SC 
Date. Events. 

1860 (Aug. 12)......... Tea Party and Discussion at Lowbands Farm, Jumbo. 
Committee appointed to prepare the way for 
federation. 

Motes sidieseieics sieiseec cise Conference at Oldham. 

payee (OGUee T. leerceeye acto Conference at Rochdale. 

ap (OBES EM eococnace The Committee formed at Jumbo reports to a Conference 
at Manchester. Further steps taken to alter the law. 

1861 (Mar. 29) ...... Further Cofiference at Oldham. 

oe; UN @NbBEYS) Raaanocudcsee The Co-operators’ Bill introduced, but abandoned for the 
Session. 
sy UDG MS) secooscen Further Conference at Rochdale. 

BG 24: sp denscrieesapriine os Industrial and Provident Societies Act passed. 

Fit Mec(steais poet lcaae eerie Midland Counties Co-operative Wholesale Industrial and 


Provident Society Limited established at Northampton. 
,, (Good Friday).. ‘‘ Northern Union of Co-operative Stores’’ projected at 
Newcastle. 
US6S (Aprilts)ieas cess Special Conference in Ancoats, Manchester. C.W.S. 
resolved upon. 


,, (June 8 and July 25) C.W.S. Rules drafted. 
EEA lL) eee hese C.W.S. legally enrolled. 
ny (@eis TO) casseecon First Meeting after enrolment. 
5p. (ON@ay BEB) “shccee First General Meeting of the C.W.S. Officers and 
Committee appointed. 
1864 (Mar. 14)......... C.W.S. commenced business at 38, Cooper Street, 
Manchester. 
a7 MNIER ? PAD) cococeade C.W.S: Half-yearly Meeting in the Temperance Hall, 
Manchester. Thirty-two Societies represented. 
Bree (INOV2) eneccesessns C.W.S. removes to 28, Cannon Street, Manchester. 
Dividend of 14d. in the £ declared on purchases. 
UNSGY)  apsocappAitoeaqeqse5Oo C.W.S. occupies premises at 58, Dantzic Street. 
1866 (April 24) ...... Butter Buyer appointed, and Tipperary Depét opened. 
rae (ANTE) sceeeeumescs Establishment of Newcastle Branch mooted. 
1867 (April 19) ...... Insurance Conference at Downing Street, Manchester. 
RMN: cial sasacasceeneoe 2a5 Industrial and Provident Societies Act annuls the 
limitation of Societies’ Investments. 
np AGRE): oacepoeed Glasgow Conference to found Scottish C.W.S. English 
C.W.S. represented. 
pee Ade 29) eeaeeeem Co-operative Insurance Company (Society) registered. 
pram (i Ni@waal 6) seemetece « Rules altered. Quarterly Meetings and Balance Sheets 


decided upon. Depreciation on Buildings commenced. 
Committee enlarged from seven to nine Members. 
Membership restricted to Retail Societies. 


POM tetclefe celotelcistdastctstrsie/s The Grocer attempts to organise a boycott. 
AlesSS} (Awe 2) Gqoasecou Kilmallock Purchasing Depét opened. 
1869 (Mar. 1) ......... First Balloon Street Warehouse opened. 
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1869 


2? 


1870 


” 


Record of Events in O.W.S. History. 


Date. 
(Marys Sil) Seeeree 


(Ghali? UW) sconcecbo 
(Good Friday).. 


cece e ese n eee seesenae 


— 
9 
a 


(ilelpaells) eeeereeee 


(QMIES UNeceoccuac 
(eH B) scoses00 


Events. 

First Co-operative Congress (present series) and 
Co-operative Exhibition held in London. 

Limerick Depét opened. 

Conference on Banking at Bury. 

Abraham Greenwood resigns the Chairmanship to become 
Cashier. Mr. James Crabtree elected Chairman. 

Midland Counties Wholesale Society wound up. 

A Southern C.W.S. proposed. 

Extension of Balloon Street Premises. 

Industrial and Provident Societies Act amended. 

Rules altered to allow of Manufacturing. 

Newcastle Branch authorised. 

Co-operative News commenced publication. 

Pudding Chare (Newcastle) Premises opened. 

Congress Discusses Banking. 

First Steps towards Banking Department taken. 

Industrial Bank (Newcastle) commenced. 

Manchester Boot and Shoe Department constituted. 

“Deposit and Loan Department ” commenced. 

Conference at Banbury urges Wholesale to manufacture 
Boots. 

C.W.S. authorised to commence Production (Biscuits 
and Sweets and Boots and Shoes). 

“North of England” dropped from the Rocieey. s Title. 

C.W.S. adopts Profit-sharing. 


Wreck of 8.8. St. Columba leads to C.W.S. forming an 
Insurance Fund. 


Coal ‘‘ Famine.” 
Crumpsall Works purchased. 


Aberdare Society agitate for C.W.S. Depét at Cardiff or 
Bristol. 


London Branch discussed. 

Armagh Depét opened. 

Committee authorised to establish a London Branch. 
Manchester Drapery Department commenced. 
Waterford Depdét opened. 

“United Coal Mining Society ” formed. 

Leicester Boot and Shoe Works (Duns Lane) commenced. 
Waterloo Street Warehouse (Newcastle) opened. 
Tralee Depdt opened. 

London Branch opened in the Minories. 

Joint Action with Scottish C.W.S. begun. 


Mr. James Crabtree retires from the Chairmanship. 
J.T. W. Mitchell succeeds. 


Durham Soap Works purchased. 

Rules altered to provide for Representation and 
Government of Branches. 

London Branch Committee appointed. 

Leicester Factory (Duns Lane) purchased. 
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1875 (April 2) 


” 


Record of Events in C.W.S. History. 


Date. 


STEN AUS) Sersacenion 


1876 (Feb. 21)......... 


” 


( 

( 

(May O4)eee 
(J we HIG) eeeeees 
( 
( 
( 


eee eeeeeees 
tee eceees 


se eeeees 


eee eee e sess ceseceres 


1879 (Jan. 18)......... 


? 


” 


2? 


EN) 


” 


”? 


? 


” 


” 


” 


ee eeesee 


June 30) 
uly 19) 


( 
( 
(Mar. 24) 
(June 30) ....... 
(Git: UE) condecco 


(Sept. 13) ....... 


eee e reer ereesseees 


Events. 

Liverpool Purchasing Department commenced, 

Manchester Drapery Warehouse, Dantzic Street, opened. 

New York Dep6t established. 

8.8. Plover purchased. 

Manchester Furnishing Department commenced. 

Transfer of Industrial Bank contemplated. 

Industrial Bank fails. 

Special Conference re C.W.S. attitude towards Industrial 
Bank and Ouseburn Works. OC.W.S. exonerated from 
blame. 

Industrial ee Provident Societies Act legalises Banking. 
C.W.S.~ Loan and Deposit ” Risperemens becomes 
the “ Banking Department.” 

Cork Depét established. 

First Drapery Traveller sent out. 

“United Coal Mining Society” fails. 
Colliery taken over by C.W.S. 

Garston Forwarding Depét commenced. 

S.S. Pioneer launched. 

Rouen Depét opened. 

Goole Forwarding Depét opened. 

Foundation Stone of London Warehouse, Hooper Square, 
laid by Judge Hughes. 

Industrial Depression. Decrease in Sales. 

C.W.S. Annual first issued. 

8.8. Plover sold. 

Heckmondwike Boot and Shoe Works commenced. 

Lerkan Street (London) Premises opened. 

S.S. Cambrian purchased. 

Copenhagen Depdt opened. 

Conference at Wakefield asks for Yorkshire Branch of 
C.W.S. 

Bugle Horn Colliery sold. — 

Dining-room, Balloon Street, opened. 

Leeds Saleroom opened. 

Tea Department, London, commenced. 

Conference at Plymouth on a Western C.W.S. Branch. 

Direct Cargo of Tea for C.W.S. comes from China. 

S.S. Marianne Briggs bought and re-named Unity. 

Rules altered: General and Branch Committees enlarged. 


Bugle Horn 


. First Deputation to America. 


Commemoration of the Society’s Twenty-first Anniversary 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne and London. 

Commemoration at Manchester. 

Bristol Dep6t commenced business. 

S.S. Progress launched. 

Hamburg Dep6t opened. 

Huddersfield Saleroom opened. 

Fire at the London Tea Department. 
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Record of Events in C.W.S. History. 


Date. Events. 
TESTS (UNarall OP) osccoe Nottingham Saleroom opened. 
57 CAUSES DB) sconces Longton Depét opened. 
ae AUS) eres coaceees O.W.S. Buyer first visits Greece. 
Pen Octal 2) neeeaeeete 8.8. Federation launched. 
wan (Dec. 4) ie sete ness Cloth Making, Flour Milling, and Cocoa Manufacture 
authorised. 
ISIS spceaaascdseataeHedco £20,000 invested in Ship Canal. 
», (Mar. 14) ....... Batley Mill commenced. 
Sie (JIMLING ) eneriecisnstncte Pepper Grinding commenced. 
ype HAUIR S29) Mocs aes Heckmondwike Currying Department commenced. 
nn (Ooi) seaonedaecct Employés’ Sick and Burial Club instituted. 
rem NIOven 2) We testeses Manufacture of Cocoa and Chocolate commenced. 
Hmm NOnin 2) onceness London (Leman Street) New Premises opened. 
IB8S.0 sesscse sss seca Enderby Boot Factory opened. 
a (GID) osceadsucone S.S. Hqwity launched. 
Pen aay sesame deat Trish Co-operative Aid Association formed. 
USSOM aemsvocsecstsrasiiss C.W.S. take Shares in First Irish Dairy Society 
registered—Dromcollogher. 
pen (Ochs 2ill) meenenern First C.W.S. Dried Fruit Sale held at Liverpool. 
1890 (May 16)......... Blackburn Saleroom opened. 
59, (Gaim TO) soccoese Leeds Clothing Factory commenced. 
yan. (O@Cba 22) rareaserest Northampton Saleroom opened. 
THE (Wee YA) coeccodas First Divisional Meetings held. 
oy (Max 14 ict sme Land Purchased at Broughton. 
Pee April els) eeeeeees Dunston Corn Mill opened. 
56 AGUAS) séocemsconse Site for Irlam Works purchased. 
one Jtame 2.0) seas sete Profit-sharing finally rejected. 
sy (Olens PP eeuconace Cardiff Saleroom opened. 
nen UNOwar4 tee cece Leicester Wheatsheaf Works opened. 
(Novas) eeeeeseee Aarhus Depdt opened. 
1892 (Aroril 9) merewsnnes Special Meetings endorse Committee’s policy on 
Insurance Fund. 
sq (UNavall WG), cecosoor Coal Conference at Balloon Street 
sp EN 18) peeasasooe Birmingham Saleroom opened 
», (Dec. 17 and 21) Newcastle Branch Coming-of-Age Celebrations 
1898 (Mays S)ee-.-seeee Broughton Cabinet Factory opened. 
116949 (Same al) eeeraeceee Ship Canal opened for Traffic. 8.8. Pzroneer first 
Merchant Vessel to reach Manchester from oversea. 
By BING) ie dabenasooas Montreal Dep6ét established. 
ag MOY D) Sodddonene Irlam Works opened. 
49 ODES Bsdasoensdod Quarterly Meetings endorse Committee’s policy on 
Depreciation. 
USE WeonneneatcaseHaosucae Broughton Tailoring Factory commenced. 
sp (BEY ZB osauasocs Printing Department commenced. ; 
3 MONE WR) cscaeesoe First C.W.S. Creamery (Castlemahon) acquired. 
5p UNE 218) coodone Death of J. T. W. Mitchell. 
RUM Tns sc casieteeae cee Mr. J. Shillito elected Chairman. 
Bee (2010201 124) eee London Branch Coming-of-Age Celebrations. 
53 (EWES) Be sRassoadboc Durham Soap Works closed. 
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Record of Events in C.W.S. History. 


Date. Events. 
S95) (Aue) merece Gothenburg Depét opened. 
pote (OGt acetone sate 8.8. Unity run down and sunk in River Seine. 
TUSBYS (Get, 2) cosoesapse Architect’s Department formed. 
Pee (April 24) eeeeeere West Hartlepool Lard Refinery purchased. 
vee (GUT TIS) Seecsece Roden Estate purchased. 
ap (OGINE OO becccen Middleton Jam Works commenced. 
Spee (silva) occasaees The Wheatsheaf first published. 
as Pre sahioehinwaoeeauiicesa's Denia Depét opened. 
1) seat aeeeeeeeeeeeeee es Broughton Mantle, Shirt, and Underclothing Factories 
opened. 
1897 Hebel O) sass Northampton (Guildhall Road) Premises opened. 
aoe MONIES, 20) ee a6edeea Broughton New Tailoring Factory opened. 
Pye (Mars 22) eseecces London Tea Department New Premises opened. 
rey UNE Hi) coakenocc Sydney Dep6t commenced. 
panne (Sepural Ll) eseenane Committee authorised to tender for Government and 
- Municipal Supplies. 
1898 (Mar. 12)......... Tobacco Factory (Manchester) purchased. 
Pee (April ue secnsete Littleborough Flannel Mill acquired. 
pa (akouevenilill) Gere sence Quarterly Meetings agree to Augmentation of Insurance 
Fund. . 
sp (ERITH) rsccooneo Odense Depét opened. 
peretes (chitatl ya ill) emcee nes Longsight Printing Works commenced. 
me (Oct: a seeaenses Corset Making commenced. 
yee (Becr1O)aacse.c.. Half-yearly Stocktakings commenced. 
(GBXEO5 A) acnagosse Rules altered to extend C.W.S. Insurance Business. 
1899 (Giuies10)eeeere Newcastle Branch Quarterly Meeting first held at West 
Blandford Street. 
pan (dtime2o)leeses see C.W.S. Dividend rises to 4d. 
pees (DeGael G)eeres coe Rushden Boot Factory purchased. 
LOOOK (Sarre 9) eeenaeee. Herning Bacon Factory purchased. 
», (April a sobbobind Silvertown Flour Mills opened. 
1901 (April 30) ........ Sydney Tallow Factory purchased. 
ope (GIG P47) Socoocnoe Roden Convalescent Home opened. 
», (Aug.—Nov.)..... Coal Conferences.’ C.W.S. Coal-mining recommended. 
Wee (SOpts) ceccessstece Bute Terrace (Cardiff) Premises opened. 
ap, A\USK=1915 3)) soncooser Tralee Bacon Factory commenced. 
ssdpandgodcoacannaae Tax of 4s. 2d. placed on Sugar. 
1902 (April Q)tecewccs<: Pershore Street (Birmingham) New Premises opened, 
and Cycle Depét established. 
Pe (ATI, 25) tesacnisas Fire at Newcastle Branch. 
pee (MT a yell) escavec sss Work commenced at Pelaw Drug Factory. 
Pe UETLOROtR) lee create Nugawella and Weliganga (Ceylon) Tea Estates 
purchased. 
Ba (SOP baeS)«-wiso- see Luton Cocoa Works opened. 
WP (SODus)eseecesacee Work commenced at Pelaw Cabinet Factory. 
PPP INOV.a 1). veatecsos Launch of 8.8. Unity (I1.). 
19038 (June 20) ........ Trafford Wharf and land purchased. 
Bama itt yail)) erertanteewes Leicester Hosiery Factory taken over. 
em Gus 24) mere ceecs Launch of 8.8. Fraternity. 
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Record of Events in C.W.S. History. 


Date. Events. 
LOQOST aicccac taste ds uceoss London Brushmaking transferred to Leeds. 
op (Sicko P29) Osrannsde Employés start Thrift Fund. 
ppm dle lon 20) setastasrs Marden Fruit Farm purchased. 
(April 18)... cc. New Drapery Buildings (Manchester) opened. 
so (BheEne@) XO) Abceces Brislington Butter Factory commenced. 
5p EREENS LO) socsocs C.W.S. Committee report against buying Collieries. Coal 
' Department re-organised. 
56. (Ghul I) esac \.... Huddersfield Brush Factory taken over. 
; aedthoden ndeecetiee nas Collective Life Assurance instituted by C.I.S. 
oe eet came aetaaisieges Silvertown Grocery Productive Factory built. 
1905 (Heb: 15)2..-0s.,- Weaving commenced at Bury. 
oy (ehiebavey af) Seceone Special Committee on C.W.S. Constitution appointed. 
np \Cibthyet})» ecadecdoe Desborough Corset Factory opened. 
ay (Sept. 5) cc.sccecs Esbjerg Dep6t opened. 
pr Och 26) ieveorsase Launch of S.S. New Pioneer. 
M9OGH(areel) eeaeeeen se Rochdale Flour Mill taken over. 
oe MONE NER SBN) aadodner Star Mill (Oldham) taken over, 
Pee CApprile 28) erates Sun Flour Mill bought. 
pou (MaiyadG) scccens .. Broad Quay (Bristol) Premises opened. 
ay (Bim PB seccacane Report of Special Committee adopted. Unification of 


General and Branch Committees. 
», (Oct.11to Noy. 23) ‘‘ Soap Trust ’’ Agitation. 


oat (DOGs) asesteceeds East Coast Shipping Department closed. 
pain (Dectal'5)seanecees Land and Buildings Purchased for Leeds New Brush 
Works. . 
LOOT Srestavece cuaute scene Output of C.W.S. Soap increased by one-third over 1906. 
Any GghavoaGDOReAUEAIODCS C.W.S. House-building Scheme (Bank Advances — 
instituted 1897, suspended 1901) re-opened. 
ap (Girkaeyalls)) cosoc80r Grants by Committee to Employés’ Thrift Fund 
approved. 
pt (AUS) Web oceces cess Minimum Wage extended to all Adult Male Employés. 
wae (Sopt-1L4) erase: Mitchell Memorial Hall opened. 
ree (OGbSAL) Preece se Huddersfield New Saleroom opened. 
99 UNO @) ecacohno Special Insurance Conference at Middlesbrough. ©.W.S. 
urged to take action. 
1908 (Feb. 4) ......... Huthwaite Hosiery Factory commenced. 
een (MiaiyaL8) a. cance Silvertown Soap Works opened. 
sp (elwbars) 9) Aoannen Keighley Ironworks, Dudley Bucket and Fender Works, 
and Birtley Tinplate Works taken oyer. 
a aMUee eee rceenacorewees Sugar Tax Reduced to Is. 10d. 
1909 (Jan. 16) ........ Irish Creamery Conference. C.W.S. agree to transfer 
Creameries. 
jp. IB DE soascoeee Dunston-on-Tyne Soap Works opened. 
sy RECS PR) sscobace Pontefract Fellmongering commenced. 
pee CAD ri leo) eeraseees Leicester Printing Works commenced. 
TQIOM(April) Weeeeceease Individual Deposits accepted by C.W.S. Bank. 
PACD cil) 217) mereeets Avonmouth Flour Mill opened. 
op (Ghul TS) sogusce-e Leman Street (London) Extensions opened. 
pom (DGCunLi) cemceeets Special Meetings endorse Committee’s policy on Insurance. 
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Record of Events in C.W.S. History. 
Date. Events. 
allel Oleriepatlfs) iceceenee Hearing of the case Masbro’ Equitable Co-operative 
Society Limited v. Lever Bros. Limited and Benjamin 
Brooke and Co. Limited. C.W.S. defends. Judgment 
for defendants. 


ee (Dect 1) ares Rochdale Paint Works commenced. 
1912(Feb.29to Mar.2) Plaintiffs’ Appeal in Soap Case dismissed. 
Pe Taree 1G) eeeneeer Land Bought for Leeds Boot and Shoe Works. 
sy (Bitlis? BY) roceiosson C.W.S. Health Insurance Section formed. 
Pee (ATE O) i reaneureet Wisbech Estate purchased. 
peme CAI cee 2) enemas Radcliffe Weaving Shed commenced, 
poe (Deer? l) saseeneee Transfer of Co-operative Insurance Society agreed to by 
C.W.S. Quarterly Meetings. 
joe MODIS CHD merdononn Delegates recommend Adoption of Minimum Wage for 
Girl and Women Workers on the ‘‘ Congress’’ Scale, 
19138 (Jan. 20)......... Sheffield Shirt Factory opened. 
jg) Paceobeteehosod tsesd Denmark (Ceylon) Tea Estate purchased. 
Jae. iecohiout opesesamecenee Lower Barcaple and Westhall (Ceylon) Tea Hstates 
purchased, 
pee (Sepbe 1S) isceeee Clitheroe Estates purchased. 
», (Sept. 18 & 20). The Society celebrates its Jubilee. 
59 (Sain 2B) vecoae First Food Ship (8.8. Hare) left Ship Canal for Dublin, 
Baas acesasenesecees Depdt at Makene (Sierra Leone) established. 
TOTES co asadsens sasaaeeess South Wynaad (Southern India) Tea Estates purchased. 
ate"  vwadacanadenats dead Depét at Accra (Gold Coast) established. 
Ba. wakeisonGonidaaa seams Freetown (Sierra Leone) Trading Store opened. 
1915 (Beb- 12).7.cec. John Shillito (Chairman) died. 
55 (UNE arta) eeceaene Mr. T. Tweddell appointed Chairman. 
ap (ies BI! recceawe Mr. {1. Killon appointed Vice-Chairman. 
eee (liye ecceeens Halifax Flour Mill taken over. 
sp | (Ghbiby al) “sapsdoase Sowerby Bridge Flour Mill taken over. 
ap Bebb caadtaoee Colne Vale Flour Mill taken over. 
Pen chtlivg 1) Gee esse Unity Cutlery Society taken over. 
sp (Gu IN) © eécadedno Federated Cutlers taken over. 
LOUG| (Mars '23)i0 22... Thos. Tweddell (Chairman) died. 
eee (April £4)9 252% Mr. T. Killon appointed Chairman. 
a5 Were a9) Guages Mr. T. Shotton appointed Vice-Chairman. 
np. (URIS, TO) secs Whitgift Estate (Goole) purchased. 
pemee (e PuelO) muses Marshland Estate (Goole) purchased. 
pe (Ocb22)Mrearesss Rixton Hstate purchased. 
a! (QVGA) “aaaseeans Weston Hall Estate purchased. 
Peed (NOV. sel )iconeeecees Birmingham Pinafore, &c., Factory commenced. 
ee (CGS 1D) Meee cecins African Oil Mill (Liverpool) acquired. 
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LIST OF TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES. 


ArmacH Deport: “WHOLESALE, ARMAGH.” 

Avoxmoutse Frour Minn: “WHOLESALH, AVONMOUTH.” 
Battey Woouten Mini: “WHOLESALE, BATLEY.’’ 

Buzstron Hive & Sxrin Department: “WHOLESALE, BEESTON, NOTTS.” 
Brrminguam Cyoum Depér: “CO-OPHRATEB, BIRMINGHAM.” 
BrruincHam PInaForRE Factory: “OVERPINA, BIRMINGHAM.” 
BrruinecHam SaLtEROoomM: “CO-OPERATE, BIRMINGHAM.” 
Brirttey TinpnatE Works: “WHOLESALE, BIRTLEHY.” 
Buacksurn SaLERoom: “WHOLESALE, BLACKBURN.” 

Boston Depot: ‘“ WHOLESALE, BOSTON.” 

BrisLineron Burrer Facrory: “FACTORY, BRISLINGTON.” 
Bristot Depot: “WHOLESALE, BRISTOL.”’ 

BrouGuHton CABINET Factory: “CO-OPERATOR, MANCHESTER.” 


BrouGuHtTon SHIRT, UNDERCLOTHING,-AND MantTiuE F'Actory: 
“JACKHTS, MANCHHSTHR.” 


BrovuGuHton TaiLtorinGg Factory: “TAILORING, MANCHESTER.” 

Bury WEAVING SHED: “ WHOLESALE, BURY.” 

CarpirF SatERoom: “ WHOLESALE, CARDIFF.”’ 

CARDIFF Co-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SocrETY: ‘COLLECTIVE, CARDIFF.” 

OmntraL, MancHester: “ WHOLESALE, MANCHESTER.”’ 

ConpHAmM (PrrRcivaL Housz Farm), Camps: “ WHOLESALH, COLDHAM, 
FRIDAY BRIDGE.” 

Cork Depét: “WHOLESALH, CORK.” 

CrumpsaLt Works: “BISCUIT, MANCHESTHR.”’ 

Drgzporo’ Corset Factory: “ WHOLESALE, DESBORO’,’’ 

Duprey Bucket Works: “WHOLESALE, DUDLEY.’’ 

Dunston-on-Tynz Soap Works: “SOAP, DUNSTON-ON-TYNE.” 

Dunston-on-TynE Corn Minn: “WHOLESALE, GATHESHEAD.’’ 

Gootz Drpét: “WHOLESALE, GOOLE.” 

Hatirax FLour Mii: “FLOUR, HALIFAX.” 

HeckMONDWIKE SHOE WorKs: “WHOLESALE, HECKMONDWIKH.”’ 

HUDDERSFIELD SaLEROoom: “WHOLESALE, HUDDERSFIELD.”’ 

Huu Bacon: “ WHOLESALE, HULL.” 

Horuwaite Hostery Factory: “WHOLESALE, HUTHWAITH.” 

Irtam Soap Works: “WHOLESALE, CADISHHAD.”’ 

JERSEY Depér: “ WHOLESALE, JERSEY.” 

KEIGHLEY Ironworks: ‘“ WHOLESALE, KEIGHLEY.” 

KETTERING OVERALL Factory: “WHOLESALE, KETTERING.” 

Lzuzps BrusH Factory: “BROOMS, LEEDS.” 

Lrrps Reapy-maprs Facrory: “SOCIETY, LEEDS.” 

Lrreps SHom Works: “SYSTEM, LEEDS.” 

Lrerps Sate anp Sampte Rooms: “ WHOLESALE, LEEDS.” 

Lrrps Hipm anp Skin Department: “SKINS, LEEDS.” 

LEIcesteR Printinc Works: “TYPOGRAPHY, LEICESTER.” 

LEIcesteR SHor Works: ‘‘ WHOLESALE, LEICHSTER.” 

Limerick Dnpét: “WHOLESALE, LIMERICK.” 

LIvERPOOL OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: “WHOLESALE, LIVERPOOL.’”’ 
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LIST OF TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES—continued. 


Lonpon Brancu: “WHOLESALE (ALD.*), LONDON.” 
Lonpon Brancu Tartorinc Deparrment: “OLOTH (FINSQUARE*), 


LONDON.” 
Lonpon Tua Department: “LOOMIGER (ALD.*), LONDON.” 


Lonpon Co-opErRaTivE InsurANcE Soctery: “CENTRICAL, WESTCENT, 
LONDON.” 

Lonesieut Printing Works: “TYPOGRAPHY, MANCHESTER.” 
Loneton Crockery Drpér: “WHOLESALE, LONGTON (STAFFS).” 
Lutron Cocoa Works: “ WHOLESALE, LUTON.” 
MANCHESTER CENTRAL: “WHOLESALE, MANCHESTER.” 
MANCHESTER CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SocreTy: “COLLECTIVE, 

12 MANCHESTER.” 
MancuusteR HipE anD SKIN Department: “SKINS, MANCHESTER.” 
Mancuester Sun Miru: “SUNLIKE, MANCHESTER.” 
Mancuester Tosacco Factory: “TOBACCO, MANCHESTER.” 
Marpen Fruir Farm: “WHOLESALE, MARDEN, HEREFORD.” 
Mippieton Preserve Works: “WHOLESALE, MIDDLETON JUNCTION.”’ 
NeweastteE Brance: “WHOLESALH, NEWCASTLEH-ON-TYNE.”’ 


NEwcastLE BrancH Arcuitgect: “ARCHITECT, WHOLESALRH, 
NEWCASTLE.” 


NEWCASTLE CO-OPERATIVE INsuRANCE SoctmTy: “COLLECTIVE, 
NEWCASTLE.”’ 


NewcastLe Brancu, Petaw: “WHOLESALE, BILL-QUAY.”’ 
NewcastLte Brancu, Catttre DEPARTMENT: “KYLOH, NEWCASTLE.” 


NewcastLe BRANCH, GREENGROCERY (STOWELL Srrent): “LOYALTY, 
NEWCASTLE.” 


NEWCASTLE HipE AND SKIN DEPARTMENT: “ WHOLESALH, POTTERY 
LANE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNHE.” 

NorrHampron SateRoom: “WHOLESALE, NORTHAMPTON.”’’ 

Norrincuam SaLeRoom:*“ WHOLESALH, NOTTINGHAM.” 

OupHAM Star Mint: “STAR, OLDHAM.” 

PONTEFRACT FELLMONGERING: “ WHOLESALE, PONTEFRACT.” 

RaDcLirFE WHAVING SHED: “ WHOLESALE, RADCLIFFE.” 

RocupaLe Paint Works: “WHOLESALE, ROCHDALE.” 

RopEN ConvaLEsceNT Home: “MATRON, WHOLESALE, RODEN.” 

Roven Estate: “ WHOLESALE, RODEN.”’ 

RusHDEN Boot Works: “WHOLESALE, RUSHDEN.” 

SHEFFIELD OVERALL Factory: ‘‘OVERALLS, SHEFFIELD.” 

SmnveERTOwN Frour Mitzi: “CO-OPERATIF (SILVER.*), LONDON.” 

StnvERTOWN Propuctive: “PRODUCTIVO (SILVER.*), LONDON.” 

SinvERToOwN Soap Works: “OPERSAPO (SILVER.*), LONDON.” 

SuairHwaite F'Lour Mitt: “SNOWFLAKE, SLAITHWAITE.” 

Sowprsy Bripage Frour Minn: “ WHOLESALH, SOWERBY BRIDGE.” 


Srocxron Hipr anp Skin DepartmMENT: “ WHOLESALE, BISHOPTON 
LANH, STOCKTON.” 


TRALEE Bacon Factory: “BACON, TRALEE,” 
TRALEE Depot: “WHOLESALE, TRALEE.” 


West HartLEroon LarpD ReFinery: “WHOLESALE, WEST 
: HARTLEPOOL.”’ 


WispecuH Fruit Depér: “ WHOLESALH, WISBECH.”’ 
* The words “ Ald.,” “ Silver.,’”? and ‘‘ Finsquare”’ being indicator words are transmitted free. 
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TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION. 


Our Premises in the following towns are directly connected 


with the Local Telephone System :— 


Nos. 
MANCHESTER—GENERAL OFFICHS ..........-ccccccceesseene 
sf DRAPERY DEPARTMENT .........c0ecceseees 
3 BOOT AND SHOE DEPARTMENT ............ 
3 FURNISHING DEPARTING Ts ccc r siclells oe c'el> 61, 
5 SOR UMP SAtsiaberecievetternte eels sie onetete ateletsietalaicttelstajersts City. 
= jp AWOINCEfSIKEASUN ” So osoonn50dc.cu opadondouDOs Oo ogecec 
es *TOBAOCOW dente sat erates ae oer te aie eiearnetsiete late ees oust 
s *BROUGHTON CABINET WORKS, &&. .......+6 ) 
. JOINT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT........ cur { 7495 
a NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE DEPT... ,, 7784 
a HIDE AND SKIN DEPARTMENT ...... CENTRAL 65180 
5 POMONA -DOGHKO™ eccitsiits sasrersscuere cine clone 4608 
Pa S WiNee iil liipeerersrcietes tare creonel oloretthcvererers TRAFFORD PARK 334 
* 5 Re i Rr ine bes is acohstettarcneteys * es 335 
SEAL Tort merase 336. 
NEWCASTLE— WEST BLANDFORD SUM SOUL psa ete od | CENTRAL 1260 
A GA TINT Ts Hata eiera stele p “aicters eiveterovate lave feqole voretevelieneroieiers - 1989: 
9 SADDLERY DEPT. (West Blandford Street) "5 1260 
FF DURA IAG INI la COONAN) Secachaabocods A 1989 
< TRAPEIC: 0. (eee Tee en ae ee 7 1787 
ob GREENGROCERY DEPT. (Stowell Street).. 6 1524 
53 QUAYSIDE WAREHOUSE—CROCKERY .......... 1304 
- i % GROCERY....CENTRAL 564 
a PIT AWE WiO RKGS perieisceictsieneie ererciotal evel cisiote re GATESHEAD 121 
‘ee yew be ets . Obits 5 Jr Bete ooncanae ps NEWCASTLE 2806 
D HIDES AND SKINS (St. Andrew’s Street).......... 2907 
5 ARCHITEOT’S (Westmorland Road) ............ City 478 
. DENTISTRY paw ic Page ie tn ecrciare etic aD 335: 
JOINT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT nyetete eluate 5) 2826 
LON DON—GENERAL OF FUG Haeirens ctaristalstere st sneis tee eenteneie cette 
a GROCERY SAT HROOMPeacsicccicicresisiisecieie since 
DRAPERY 2) ioeecict sioiescraaicterne croheee c aceretaetareterars atere seoke ate 
A GROVE, SDREH TI. tocese soctee cit era eee 
Bf READY-MADEIB! ies ceo ae ne ce Ce eee eileen eros site AVENUE 
a TH AY DEPART MBIN Tocco cane chtcereine tenteieeies 7100. 
56 3 GHNERAL OFFICE ........... 
pA FURNISHING AND BOOT DEPARTMENT ........ 
5 BUILDING AND ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT... 
50 TNT AEG ccaucsesee te erasttos erste, heratoel eee CCR 
bs JOIN INSURANCE) DEPART ME RING ee acct eerce City 1698 
TATIUORING | 1G cians ctan onto ehiecaisncten Lonpon Watt 1162 
AVONMOUTH EHOUR MTEL Aa er eknte ts ot etter state eee tere 51 & 52 
BATT Y Oeste SSE sae eter e ee Sete aete tetrer atte ene ee ae 101 
BEESTON HIDE AND SKIN, DIM EVM AHSUE oo ahoosooo soannde 55 
BIRMINGHAMIGY CLE DE PORE eee eee ee eee Miprtanp 888 
“ PINAPOREEE ACTORS pease ereoeee ere CENTRAL ° 698 
SALW ROOM IEE ot csaesa teehee eee ee Mipruanp 888 
BIRTLEY TINPLATE WORKS caccccsctimeemet ener mao oe eee 15 
BOSTON DEPOT cE. eee ee ee ee ae 211 


Sub. to Manchester General Offices, } Also 1057, Rusholme, 
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TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION—continued. 


BRADFORD—JOINT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT .............. 5897 
PS EV LS DOU iehcrvedetetetens eteteharstels) sot tovatetsials darcy csreisyc sie miee ais (Private Hxchange) 1913 
SSI sane ec ene cere rere erMe aTave le era's crekeccunie eis alors ree ae a Pr 1914 

FMM orale nerencvenetepersrersieteve cre a (ovis net or cre taenenehe 5 S 1915 

opt “Bence tho 5 aebt GinGaiche eric per ene a 5 1916 

AMM U Misiais(oisielc sole svercnent ercieve)a a.ave orotere ee ote ie en ore ae 4 1917 
GOGO ae Pee Cee ote ier Seri eA AR 1918 

Pr BRESTENG LON sricee cine tee oes BRISTOL "5046 & 5047 

153 BJ SENS See sce ORR et COS OOS SAP ETERS Se SR Se i Pei 179 
ACER DEE ERS saya evoteve refer sais vale ciate eretatesciecsiva's, State.’ (sdevel one giepeveie oe w/sieiers (5 lines) 4615 
CO-OPHRATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY .............. 2857 
DESBOROUGH CORSHITAMACTORY . aaeceenecn bocce races 22 
DUBLIN—JOINT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT ................-- 3757 
DT YAR B  O HEHE OR KS soars sere: ree cletde neta cisten stent ee eniee 2022 
DUNSTONS HE OU bm Mills lierccsts oc)cccie se Sotatdea etic cae. CENTRAL 1182 & 1183 
6 SOAPEWORK Sai actc. cece cctee ct crenteuns siveteices s GATESHEAD 426 
AEVING ED ERS AV gresctetnye octane eee ere Pre iar Grecia oir id erate tet Oa abn 0. ecco NARBORO’ 32 
GAS DOIN Mere retettarerercerc ete eteere artis) densi ere Ge Sie oie oie Oe ews oth ee meres 6 
EXO,G ADT vine cm SiormeiserOn aor aEaic GOO a Tce ae eee nee are 2 
EET ANTE TNA IPs ©) EG IME ler ese cosets chavonsteraro rove siavoiar ote Gus sucheve auevareiacelelinee ete 298 
ERTL EOTY Ti ING WV URGE a ent rere nc ral cres cer soe sate epee ceeuet ere soistsiele ate slere.cieveporekene 112 
OND DD HUEY SHUEY VIO A crete cyclen tere sexe sioitvere eee etals eg ctere eta ee eetetstelinevete everett 310 
BETO MeM eT AO) IN a ayia ch te tose crete ate cote ats tusre ecaneiste c.cyare Gis akevale ooeke Gudie's CunTRAL 5196 
OUMS WOM Asko SOHNE 7 can aceoS@oucden aces Surron-1n-ASHFIELD 66 & 67 
EP EU ASMP regi te o ors ors, si atetcis oe eh erene SCs take Hea is Ines Urmston 281 & 282 
PUAN GOEL El Yea EG ON VV OFC Same rctevene once! ote: ne eraore cr eicicietele e evcicre chetare terete 160 
LTD MORONS OMA DD RY oily, HUNCH OMENS canes adr eiborncasn quépucobaT 270 
A EA) Se A Ty BLROO Migr ceseteg ca oreo eraoe/e-otenerersoeaie lore eels cea nis paeloleinnerte 2098 
ss 1 UD NGM UN DIDS SKONM EM HOM se suns onoecoconsuchodbaxonoue 1648 

rs IB RUSEie PACT OR Ys: cto cite stere cece <tare let eiaicaic recone erete 4035 

FF JeGBOl), ANGE) SG aN) IO aM ONG A 6 one audodarcesane 4314 
SHON SWORE S oerc eerste creccseoree-e eterre ticles « CENTRAL 1315 & 1316 
LEICESTER—WHEATSHEAF PW ORES ererevcnct ccavevevauaie oie tere. cistarscevsle siete 1132 
P ne ae ibs eon acnpen di ile Ah hein hd 235 

“a DUNS’ LANE BMS Sate oc ate: Meter ohaie ales lace aiovelen.s te sie ave stsie 1829 
RENIN G2 WO RRS cara eeictereyicuieteleis cee nteelous osteo s ietetele 1144 
LITTLEBOROUGH FLANNEL FACTORY ....... pedis tes sveverelWieabeeed sieve 63 
LV ie OO Vil OL OR PAg Ss lry Hv ie eaveprr certian ae erste CENTRAL 17862 
3 REGENPROA Die « teeter aaa wees i 5861 
1ELODNKEUMOINE . Lacucroieckreiis-6 So 6 lo Sioa ee ae eI MeO CLG O eer mire ciraarne 16 
AEs We) New sree a er eevee chee sate ttc e reat ier ercectcte one avscccctotet ersveusicener aie o erersereieiaie’s 113 
MIDDLETON PRESERVE ‘WORKS. .........+.%.-.0- FAILsSwOoRTH 33 
IN OE ECA ED © Nie SAH Ey OO Mites cryere corcescentea nha otis cue catiaie/cusiarayie 887 & 888 
NO DIN GHERA Vine SA: FO Olimar ters ste ste susrsieiene cues eis/eis nisi eieceisher cvs oes 2106 
Opes D ISO MME [SUING 34 0G MD, aoc bbe pre ERO RONOOREEG GDh nD CHOI TE TrO. 0-0-0 Ceol rns: val 
YONG M BAD EVN GAN 11ND iy CONNEC A eH ONKES Bac peo no dane oOU OO BUD OuC Asoc 33 
RADCEIFRH, WHAVING SHED. cic. 32... cccees ee eree WHITEFIELD 356 
EXONS TOI OUT MI MONGN A\WMOMRads) SC etrcrooneecc cin o.dcr GOD OOOO RO RON Ono 755 
TBLOIER OTN) so ecsobiacour Shop h GaSe act TO OD Oen AO aS OOnoo aan OT oorarsr 10 
SEH LH DOV HivA Tlie BA CTOR Yar san actasyctaielstersinie'e iene ira CENTRAL 461 
SUG NANO ash LUDO sey WOLD EN an doandoasoneo coup oneaiotd EAsteERN 602 
A PRO DWOTEVAM eas cose cloeletieiettc sine ares * 1656 

~ SOAPRBWO RIS aectrcreete sc cercicoterctoretec sce avers 3 1354 

F IOTNENGSR OO Maree ents setersniein ch racts ese~ Fe 1723 
GoM DS INO I BONO NR, IMR GID)!) Gongasooan ou on db oo CODODODOOOUaOGOO 1 
VON WADIRABI NC SUS DYEDD THOU, MBO Ge. Some aaauncoGooacdo Harirax 540 
STOCKTON HIDE AND SKIN DEPARTMENT ................-. 121 
WEST HARTLEPOOL LARD REFINERY .........ssscccerreses 286 
NM RSH STROH Sls Ae, oer aicGers Doe D CODE RLEDTIDIAND IC OS SO Om ROG OG OD SICeIeer enn irae 58 


CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


PAST MEMBERS OF GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


Name. 


Nominating Society. 


*A, Greenwood ........ 

+Councillor Smithies . 

§James Dyson 
John Hilton ...... 
Charles Howarth 


J. Neild 


ee cere ee eee ee 


Thomas Cheetham.... 


*James Crabtree 


W. Nuttall 


John Thomasson 

Edward Hooson ...... 
§H. Longfield ....... 

Isaiah Lee 


eee ecco es 


secre cease 


+J. M. Percival 


§DF Baxter’. <2 ci0./'s ele 
J. Swindles 
Sus SreUt eb) Gao Gaacono 

tJames C. Fox 
Vio MHERRO LO Hin Goaoo goad 

*§J. 1. W. Mitchell .... 
Thomas Pearson...... 
R. Holgate 
A. Mitchell 


ee ay 


see eee ee 


ee ee ce reese 


eee eee eeee 


Ce ey 


Thomas Shorrocks.... 


eer eerccees 
weet eee ees 
ee ec cees 
eee scene 


Mossley 
Rochdale 


were cece re 


Heckmondwike .. 


Oldham 


Oldham ..... 
Manchester ........ 


Manchester 
Oldham 


ee ee ceee 


sew ee seer eee 


Manchester ........ 
ET Y do wcccoesccdet 
Todmorden ........ 


Manchester 
Oldham 


see eee ee 
wee eee eee nes 

see eee eens 
eee eee eee eee 
eee eae 


eee ec ewe eee 


Batley Carr 


Bradford 


Barnsley 


Over Darwen 


Elected. Retired. 
1864 March 1874 August. 
1864 March 1869 May. 
1864 March 1867 May. 
1864 March....| 1868 Nov. 
1864 March ....| 1866 October. 
1864 March ....| 1865 Nov. 
1867 Nov. .| 1868 Nov. 
1864 March .| 1865 Novy. 
1865 Nov. 1874 May. 
1885 Dec. 1886 March. 
1886 June 1889 Dec. 
1865 Nov. 1866 Feb. 
1876 June 1877 Dec. 
1866 May 1869 Novy. 
1866 May 1869 Dec. 
1867 May 1867 Nov. 
1867 Nov. 1868 Nov. 
1868 Feb. 1868 May. 
1870 Feb. .....| 1872 August. 
1876 March ....) 1882 June. 
1868 May 1871 May. 
1868 Nov 1869 Noy. 
1868 Nov 1869 Nov. 
1868 Nov 1871 May. 
1869 May 1871 May. 
1869 Nov 1895 March. 
1869 Nov 1871 Nov. 
1869 Nov. . 1870 Nov. 
1870 August 1870 Nov. 
1870 Nov 1871 August. 
1883 Dec. . 1915 Feb. 
1870 Nov. 1871 August. 
1871 May 1874 Dec. 
1877 June 1885 Dec. 
1871 May 1873 May. 
1874 Dec. ..... 1884 Sept. 
1871 May 1871 Novy. 


PAST MEMBERS OF GENERAL COMMITTEE—continued. 


Name, Nominating Society. Elected. Retired. 
iis VAG Soe. dugoodee Oldham Nate cresretere ts 1871 August 1877 April. 
Job Whiteley ........ tel OLE AAS ssc) 5: state atere { ae co m4 Te me 
{Thomas Hayes ...... Hailsworth 3.3... 1871 Noy. .....| 1873 August. 
Jonathan Fishwick ...| Bolton ............ 1871 Noy. 1872 Feb. 
MUD OT DO voferoucgera soho os Halifascr nasi cree sae lone eb: 1873 Feb. 
fWe dohbmsoniser eerie. = Bolton 47 5.%a020- | ieee he : Aas ein 
Gish, Valve Weocaecomes Manchester ...... { aa tetas : nee on. 
Gi JEON oa Guaeaaue SPINA, Gaccoocaod 1873 May .| 1873 August. 
TAG EATI SOME eters, cee) <201> Blaydon-on-Tyne 1873 August 1874 Dec. 
William Bates........ HO CLESMEs ereierseesiere ve 1873 August 1907 June. 
Jie Brearley... +. Oldham ............| 1874 Feb. 1874 Dec. 
Robert Cooper........ AGCLING LOM tens ctele = 1874 Feb. 1876 June. 
181, AE Koyal Gg gaaasbod Elalniaxaerererepaercrri rs 1874 Dec 1876 June. 
Jpeickersollle ies cis. is Batley Carr........ 1874 Dec 1877 March. 
Mist yea) aoogeeco co Macclesfield........ 1874 Dec 1882 Sept. 
John Stansfield ...... Heckmondwike .. 1874 Dec 1898 June. 
Thomas Bland ...... Huddersfield ...... US TARDOECHa ever 1907 March. 
Sb IMEKZSR Baccucenceoe ISSCUp mre re tecra. { ie eee nt oe Mey. 
F. R. Stephenson ....| Halifax............ 1876 Sept. .....| 1877 March. 
Thomas Hind ....... Leicester .......... 1877 June 1912 October. 
Jee Meu) ocagesoeoc GHoe Boooneoces 1877 Dec. 1886 March. 
{Thos. Swann ........ IMiaiSDOLO') ee w\sleroisiele « 1882 Sept. 1899 Feb. 
19), JEG soe eeosoo Failsworth .......-. 1882 Sept. . 1895 June. 
AOMNILC ML oodacgcogce ING ANGI sagaacoe 1883 Nov. 1907 Sept. 
Joseph Mc.Nab ...... IBGE Gondadudosao ce)! tkshee) IDL 1886 March. 
Alfred North ........ IRIS conesidncosss 1883 Dec 1905 August. 
James Hilton ........ Oldham ............| 1884 Sept. 1890 January. 
James Lownds ........| Ashton-under-Lyne..| 1885 March 1895 July. 
Samuel Taylor ........| Bolton ............ 1885 Sept 1891 Dec. 
William P. Hemm....| Nottingham 1888 Sept. ..... 1889 August. 
Amos Scotton ........ BOA? coonoobanuse 1890 June 1904 October. 
James Fairclough ....| Barnsley .........- 1895 Sept 1911 June. 


* Held Office as President. 
t Held Office as Secretary. 
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+ Held Office as Secretary and Treasurer, 
§ Held Office as Treasurer. 


*PAST MEMBERS OF NEWCASTLE BRANCH COMMITTEE. 


Name. Nominating Society. Elected. Retired. 
a 
Ephraim Gilchrist ....) Wallsend .......... 1873 -Oct. 1874 Jan. 
George Dover ......-. Chester-le-Street. ...; 1874 Dec. 1877 Sept. 
Humphrey Atkinson ..| Blaydon-on-Tyne 1874 Dec. 1879 May. 
+Joseph Patterson West Cramlington ..| 1874 Dec. ..... 1877 Sept. 
John Steel ..... .....| Newcastle-on-Tyne..) 1874 Dec. ..... 1876 Sept. 
William Green ....... Dwyer, sooqoodnse 1874 Dec. 1891 Sept. 
Thomas Pinkney ......| Newbottle ........ 1874 Dec. 1875 March. 
Richard Thomson ....| Sunderland........ 1874 Dec. 1893 Sept. 
John Thirlaway ...... Gateshead ........ 1876 Dec. .....| 1892 May. 
William Robinson ....| Shotley Bridge -| 1877 Sept. .....| 1884 June. 
William J. Howat ....| Newcastle-on-Tyne.. 1877 Dec. .....| 1883 Dec. 
George Scott ........ Newbottle ........ 1879 May 1893 Dec. 
J. Atkinson .......... Wallsend .......... 1883 Dec. 1890 May. 
George Fryer ........ Cramlington ....... 1883 Dec. .....| 1887 Dec. 
Matthew Bates ...... Bilay don) tr. scree 1884 June .....| 1893 June. 
Thos. Tweddell ...... Hartlepools ........ Mists IDs Sno 1916 March. 
Robb Gibson 2... <1. Newcastle-on-Tyne..| 1890 Sept. .. 1910 Sept. 
George Binney ...... IDEAOENY Basagacoce 1891 Dee. 1905 May. 
Robert Irving ........ @amrliisleteereseterencrnetstss 1892 June .....| 1904 August. 
Thomas Rule ........ Gateshead ........ 1893 June ...../ 1903 June. 
William Stoker ...... Seaton Delaval 1893 Sept. .....| 1902 July. 
W. D:iGraham :.%... Jarrow and Hebburn.| 1893 Dec. ..,..| 1914 Dec. 
Joseph Warwick North Shields...... 1903 June .....| 1912 Dee. 
F. A. Ciappessoni Cleator Moor ...... 1904 Dec. 1912 Feb. 


* PAST MEMBERS OF LONDON BRANCH COMMITTEHR. 


{ 


Name. Nominating Society. Elected. Retired. 
Va Durraiti tenis renee FMeOHNCE oooboouass ibewieh IDEs aacao 1875 Dec. 
John Greene. m2 Woolwichhs-. 22%. 1874 Dec 1876 Dec. 
{Thomas Fowe........ Buckfastleigh ...... 1874 Dec 1878 March. 
MS Hee VIG Db evevererateteryets Battersea .......... 1874 Dec 1896 Dee. 
Ue Glen, socamaacacnoso Gloucester: ........ 1874 Dec 1901 Oct. 
Pe Pum ple yer teteresi MO WOSy es os accistenn sare 1874 Dec. 1907 March. 
Geomrlimesimrer amine Ips wachivecriseritree 1874 Dec. 1907 June. 
{William Strawn...... Sheerness 1875 Dec. 1882 March: 
Frederick Lamb...... IBERNDULA? oo ooasnace 1876 Dec. .....| 1888 Dec. 
1878 March....| 1885 June. 
dls 185 CMe? gagoooas Colchester ....... { 1889 March...) 1910 Oct. 
1a, AX, WALES Gouona Reading reeset 1882 June .. 1886 Sept. 
Ga sutherland eae: Woolwich.......... 1883 Dec. -.....| 1904 Oct. 
Geo. Hawkins ........ Oxtordey cco ees 1885 June .....| 1907 March. 
J.J. 6) Beacht, sc... > Colchester ........ 1886 Dec. .....| 1888 Dec. 
letylely SUNT Seo Bemetso Hastings imrmasecrt 1897 March....| 1904 Feb. 
Vie dab IO AE GoBbeeaso IWEMAVOA conesoueos 1902 Sept. .....| 1907 April. 
Te Mortiyev detonate: Sararg SMAAMOME sbo50500 46 1904 June .....| 1916 June. 
AS D@aMS! eras mi setens sles WaVMOolwiclistenvm erect 1905 March....| 1915 Jan. 


* Newcastle and London Branch Committees constituted December, 1874. 


+ Held Office as Secretary. 
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SEE SE TESA I IESE DOTS NIE EES SST VON TYE TE EE II EI TE DI OY 


THE CO-OPERATIVE 
VVHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED. 
MEMBERS OF GENERAL, AND NEWCASTLE AND 


LONDON BRANCH COMMITTEES WHO HAVE 
DIED DURING TIME OF OFFICE. 


Nominating Society. 


Date of Death. 


Hdward Hooson 


Samuel Lever 
William P. Hemm 


James Hilton 


H. Hibbert 


Amos Scotton 


James Fairclough 
Thomas Hind 
John Shillito 


J. Atkinson 


John Thirlaway 
William Stoker 
Robert Irving 


F. A. Ciappessoni 
Joseph Warwick 
W. D. Graham 
Thos. Tweddell 


oe 


Robert Allen...... 


eeee 


Samuel Taylor.... 
J.T. W. Mitchell. . 
James Lownds.... 
Thos. Swann...... 


Alfred North...... 


William Green.... 


eee. 


George Binney.... 


ence 
eee eee 


ee ee reser 


ones 


cece ee 


eee eee 


see eee 


serene 


eee eee 


see e ee 


see eee 


oe eeee 


eee eee 


ences 


ee eeee 


eee eee 


eee e ee 


ee eeee 


GENERAL. 


Manchester 
“Oldham 


ee eee eee ve seee 


ee eceeee 


ISRO) Aa eocaacucanon 
Nottingham 
Oldham 


eee eee we 
eee eee re ee ee 


ee eee tee were ee 


Rochdale...... NontG.s's 
Failsworth 
Ashton-under-Lyne .. 
Masboro’ 
Derby 
Batley 
Barnsley 
MeleCesterhrrerlesricien 
Halifax 


were ee ee eens 
eee eee reer eene 
ee eC 


eee creer eee: 


were secs eee 
eee eee esas 
eee eee 
ec eee eee ee 


sete eee econo 


Cleator Moor 
North Shields ...... 
Jarrow and Hebburn.. 
Hartlepools 


ee eeeees 


LONDON. 


Colchester 
Battersea 

Gloucester 
Hastings 
Woolwich 
Newport 
Colchester 
Woolwich 


eee ese rere 


ee a? 


eee e ee rece 


ee rc eee e re 


ee cr 


ee ee seer ee 


December 11th, 1869. 
April 2nd, 1877. 
March 6th, 1886. 
May 18th, 1888. 
August 21st, 1889. 
January 18th, 1890. 
December 15th, 1891. 
March 16th, 1895. 
June 25th, 1895. 
July 27th, 1895. 
February 15th, 1899. 
October 2nd, 1904. 
August 14th, 1905. 
June 11th, 1911. 
October 26th, 1912. 
February 12th, 1915. 


May 25th, 1890. 
September 9th, 1891. 
May 1st, 1892. 

July 4th, 1902. 
August 22nd, 1904. 
May Sth, 1905. 
February 20th, 1912. 
December 6th, 1912. 
December 30th, 1914. 
March 28rd, 1916. 


December 21st, 1888. 
December 2nd, 1896. 
October 25th, 1901. 
February 26th, 1904. 
October 17th, 1904. 
April 20th, 1907. 
October 5th, 1910. 
January 8th, 1915. 


CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


PAST AUDITORS. 


Name. Nominating Society. Elected. Retired. 
Debaxteresrereca Manchester ........ 1864 March ....| 1868 May. 
J. Hankinson ...:.... PRESTON Pretest akin: 1864 May...... 1865 May. 
bt} Bro) ofa (-) (c Guerre Manchester ........ 1865 May...... 1867 May. 
James White ........ Manchester ........ 1867 May...... 1881 Sept. 
W. Nuttall Heel Oldham... 2s ANacewans aver rs pee 

eg Va ee | TST SE NOs elle. 1874 May. 

A. Howard .......... Rochdale .......... LSCSHNoveca cet 1870 May. 

1870 May...... 1873 May. 
Eval giv lor emreteskectteate Oldham) i... 6k | ee ee 1875 Feb. 

1872 May...... 1876 Sept. 
ic Gy HS os cose cundos Manchester ...... | 

LSVO Dechy. <2 0 1877 Sept. 
H.C. Pingstone...... Manchester ........ 1872 May...... 1872 Noy. 
Wee barnetivertencnrs cas Macclesfield........ WEP INO aisacc 1873 Noy. 
W. Grimshaw........ WOES. sccodocdooss TSS) May se <r 1874 May. 
od BREY 55 do nodcapcs Rochdale .......... 1874 May...... 1878 June. 
din Odgers cere steele Manchester ........ 1874 May...... 1874 Sept. 
Ja Pereivall arteries Manchester ........ 1875 March ....| 1876 March. 
Nera pplebyie cscs Manchester ....:... 1876 March ....| 1888 Sept. 
J.D. Kershaw ...... Oleboew - wouccnos 66 USS Ole, co onee 1885 Sept. 
James Kershaw ...... Rochdale <.'-... = 1878 June...... 1878 Sept. 
Nike eNO Coooooeacs IMGOES ooocasboooac 1879 March ....| 1879 June. 
T. Whitworth ........ Rochdalet.2as-20 5: 1881 Dec. ......| 1885 June. 
dee Lorde cee. nee | Rochdale. :........ 1885 Dec....... 1910 April. 
Isaac Haigh.......... Barnsley geese 1888 August.. 1903 Feb. 
Pa Ge Redfearnm sien... (Sins tial lyers creteret teteters 1910 Sept. 1912 Sept. 

PAST SCRUTINEERS. 
<7 = S. 

Name. | Nominating Society. Elected. Retired. 
Wy Harden Met em eee | Oldham antares 1890 Sept. ..| 1913 Sept. 
J. J. Barstow Dewsbury eeemencrtes ISO OX. Ss 0c08 1915 Dec. 


STATISTICS 


SHOWING THE 
PROGRESS OF 


‘THE CO-OPERATIVE VVHOLESALE 
SOGCIET Y= EIMIt ED. 
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RESERVE FUND 


Dr. TRADE DEPARTMENT FROM 

Deductions from Reserve Fund— Ee 
Subscriptions and Donations to Charitable and other Objects.............. 134,493 
Investments: Written off: Bank Department, ©. <0 3. osu. ates oe e wee ve 18,259 
53 cy Trade Departmiemt om ssc ts: eres oes cine of sere © ene 10,660 
Trstirance Ea dcrexercievecsemeaitd: ice terorevensitenevecstekeosasusnscenes apatensvatisnavepenenaitexateuensneneeenetarcrersus 6,000 
Land and Buildings Account—Depreciation, Special ..................4- 1,148 
Fixtures ‘ 7" Free oats lave seca tens ene 852 
Celebration Dinner: Opening Warehouse, Balloon Street .............-.. 56 
New castlopi ormainlOmMetisaperses) cc. rersr +75 sie otst erste +1) eberalolets) ome steve enerheren ste ais oft rere 16 
21st Anniversary Commemoration Expenses, Manchester ................ 2,017 
Jubilee, Calebrablow Exp ens esa. pkucrersls ie sreustetes) suelo ee telero eke) ener kee 36,792 
Hiepousce tincutied in WeatA fried 2.00 us aoa oe een ei eee 12,317 
Sprinklers Account—Amount written off to date ................ ACD 85,493 
RESERVE FunpD, December 25th, 1915 :— 308,103 

Investments— 
Manchester Ship Canal Company, 2,000 Ordinary 
Shares of £10 each...... Seis Staelin ake Mentone nates £20,000 


Gilsland Convalescent Home, 7,500 Shares of £1 each 7,500 
British Cotton Growing Association, 5,500 Shares 


Obl “Gae lita:emewe- siete eye cherame Revel nederatousvoreretelete cietele 5,500 
North-Western Co-operative Convalescent Homes 

ASSOCIAHION Sooetes wat acta eles ere sore sere ere ee are 8,000 

- — 41,000 
Balance— . 

As per Balance Sheet, December 25th, 1915 .............. 856,747 

As per proposed Disposal of Profit Account .............. 64,303 
—_——- 921,050 


£1,270,153 
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ACCOUNT. 


COMMENCEMENT OF SOCIETY. Cr, 
Additions to Reserve Fund— & 
From Disposal of Profit Account, as per page 89—Net ............eecees Tooua at 
Balance—Sale of Properties :— 
Sora wherryaHsbave, NEW CASIE <31.(2\. oc os seis velleide +s £1,953 
Mia MIM ORPO Oz caress wraverensin -eyansy aysyers/asevsarenece nicue RMS, ete 713 
PROSE aOR AEE ovcceus hele sssiaisvaiele ayes used e\e lays «cy bbe TESS i 
SOULOESHICIA Se rr .reycakeroersponcyete chal «chy aos veke toner anoes <Ber arepeeaisuthe ic 96 
IN eRe eeom see race aie oe oles ce ees ORR ea ata 418 
UES ULS ANA pase ae Reed ajo segs setae sus ons veddoue) eovaiatS ieee eel ele ele ele nay aie 376 
(OLGOU 2 i feser nfo tetakets h. ayeserg aproraun sre aio ans Nee a aianetane Seale Rom eens 10,923 
Oalaistrer crits: - Sid oO OIG SO 95 0D CG OMCOO DOS Ga oe 319 
DbeamMoahip seep seeter. c cjpeiscsyece wis cise wsryls ee Gir eee osteo, tefhvamie = 11,621 
EDD OMA Verrersetete sete terere crete elevere iene rane atch st creh Wee) clerererersyiexereyeyers 450 
loehaye) SiMMb ONLY saeoronoe ssc qaac ogo cdL duommcnodr 100 
NOCH dale yore wensesroue rete otOtaretete Mes ol. craiisteceraworsta ane rtd aisle wreeete 40 
Greamenieselirel ands swohita cis Aile stoke Mie lstirstalcvevercles Wlawecel sia 910 
27,930 
Balance—Sale of Shares—New Telephone Company........-.+.++++++++5- 44 
cs Share Investment—Lancashire and Yorkshire Productive Society 
% Sale of part Shares—Co-operative Printing Society ............ 63 
Ay Share Investment—Leicester Hosiery Society.................. 76 
f “A ) Star and Rochdale Corn Mills.............. 14 
> € i Ichegnileyy IBROAROEES coop oangnoocnossunUEa: 54 
3 “ 43 Sheffield Cutlery Co-operative Productive 
SOCLObyaerercretrlcreteralelerele chetiolersreaRNeneeete crs cishor2 83 
Dividend on’ Debts, previously written Off ...c106.5 cee cvewscencssccsaeeee 818 
Ha lanGeagm Shares yrNiOains worC.pACCOUMOS Mm taielctslsrsiers sor ole] +16) aie sfalststispattetelols) sic) asics 232 
Bonus to Employés : Differences between Amounts Provided and actually Paid 311 
Drvaderaron: Sales vo REM lOyes ra lets)jeratetelatetele) <Iel> 2) 1+ +e ele eleloleielel olefe’ «1 cre cleieis 403 
Imterest on Manchester Ship Canal Shares 02... 0.25.0. sce ee cn ee tee 1,515 
Transfer from IROSCLV OVO ANAT CGS War aurete ene fersteye Mera one wie terreus areveisret eve tere eicusn ens 6,772 
£1,270,153 
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REGISTER No., 525 R. COUNTY—LANCASTER. 


CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
REGISTERED Orrice: 1, BALLOON 


Industrial and Provident Societies 


ABSTRACT OF ANNUAL RETURN FOR 


(Under the 
BALANCE SHEET OF FUNDS AND 
Trade Department— . £ onan £ eae 6 
Due to Shareholders—Transferable Shares ..............+--++-- 2,284,758 4 8 
E/OHNS ANG WONTON OG, sie .n <isnrese wie relo pace ete = pean aan e aislpi ua elyg telat 4,342,495 12 6 
Amount Owing by Society for Goods Used in Trade............ 1,814,187 38 1 
ae for Trade Hxpenses ............ £119,267 138 9 
Less Selves Accounts (see contra)....... oe cree 29,289 19 7 
ee 
Mortgageand Interest cece scec teens oe soeisaicieaideldsieiele 7,358 12 10 
Receiveédiin Advance tor Goods). <... 205 + smieiie misicip oieim e/siaiciw vicivin'e's 6,987 8 4 
Owing—Insuranee Claimas fics seca mesc tins ccm ca tino oe acevo 8,451 16 8 
‘A INsnrance PromiiwmsBs.s <44.. ate aclelsia vie win state eel steta ates Lsol . 592 
Reserve HUNG A GCOMNG me cleteieaicie oie tele siete oles ela) leita tah 422 6 8 
Scottish Wholesale Society’s Proportion due of Batley, &c., 
FRESUIGA. ion ccc vse ami oe aseanvinncel dai cimicisls euain on PR Cee WOE 207 18 0 
Q —————— Os 1h sco Lino 
Bank Department— . 
(Chiba revel ji Nelo ihn es SAG hve CASkcddnesseobeocsecone sondadbssooons 5,562,211 0 0 
Less Bank Balance—Trade Department 2,135 771 12 9 
8,426,439 7 3 
DEPOSID ZA GCOMINER ...\< oct sicite cists aye acetal staralew iw clslersiaiste stale rsieininis nities 2,061,581 3 4 
BIMPlLOVeR MEAL Gs H Uns wees feiss ae ete aetale elle leisereteteleateleiciotele eitele ts 292,781 4 7 
A CCOUMHS:O WAM, aisyeivcetescieleseraie aie cg ieucietesarsts wie oyeteacr-tnlang wat eheusversrererer= 332 4 10 
——__—_——_ 5,781,184 0 0 
Reserves—Trade and Bank Departments. 
Reserve Fund— 
Trader Departmentiv.ciisicsisscei oseiidve esciag (a)£856,746 18 9 
Bank sel) ne emer s £30,788 14° 4 
is Investment Reserve .. 5,799 12 2 
36,588 6 6 
Less Amount Written off In- ; 
VeEstmMents "Tiaes-ies cere ets ore 36,000 0°90 
: —_—_— 588 6 6 
—————_ 857,885 5 38 
IMSULANnCe, WWM 9s .c/s:chs «ok ate eislelete sesthe Rusia asec eka apet sere toie oe sete bss 1,180,881 5 0 
Reserve Balances—Purchasing Dep6ts ..............eseeeeeaee 105,366 9 6 


, 2,093,582 19 9 
Profits appropriated but not paid during the Financial Year— 
Trade Department 594,067 4 10 
Bank Department 28,775 13 9 


ao 622,842 18 7 
(a) Exclusive of the following share investments made from this fund— 


Manchester Ship Canal Company (2,000 Ordinary 


SAPO) <ickic cocis ante wicralvd mca ante hse eee eee £20,000 

Gilsland Convalescent Home ....................-. 7,500 

British Cotton Growing Association. ............... 5,500 
North-Western Co-operative Convalescent Homes 

AGSOCIAtION says ee Seles ae o ee tee cata 8,000 

(a ) £41,000 

s 
MO CA <r, arsvere.ossistensist stove 3 £16, 554, 208 0 35 


Signature of Treasurer (No Treasurer). 


The undersigned, having had access to all the Books, Deeds, Documents, and Accounts of the 
Books, Deeds, Documents, Accounts, and Vouchers relating thereto, now sign the same as found to 


March 23rd, 1916, 
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SOCIETY LIMITED. 
STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Acts, 1893 to 1913. 
YEAR ENDED 25th DECEMBER, 1915 


above Acts). 


EFFECTS, AS AT 25rTq DECEMBER, 1915. 


Trade Department— ~ £ Sade 
Malue iol Stock’ ia Prade cc: Gaerne eee eee eee eae hare te alee ee 8,857,063 5 0 
fs Gand and Buildings used in Trade ........0-..-4.ssecee0 0 . 1,735,996 1 5 


Hixtures, Plant, and Machinery used in Trade 
Three Steamships used in Trade (Written off’) 
INVESTMENTS AND OTHER AsSsETS— 
Land and Buildings................ Bfaiecas "ele a¥sel aapescntereisys coals 
Shares of Industrial and ProvidentSocieties SP otang Rs ee cejctereets 
Shares of Companies ris sc..cr eee rele vs oes Pees See oe os (b) 
C.W.S. Proportion of Partnership Capital—English and 
Scottish Wholesale Societies............ £375,000 0 0 
Proportion of Profit this Half Year . ae 22,317 8 8 
Interest this Half Wear)... ..../. 2.02.0... bee 7,500 0 0 404,817 8 8 


©.W.S. Proportion of Partnership Capital 
—Co-operative Insurance Society Ltd. — 
Consideration Money in respect of 
Shares’ Acquited.\.c.cccsiecseweccesee nes 107,558 13 7 
Less Premium Paid to C.I.8, Share- 
holders—Written off from In- 


597,408 18 1 


surance Mund .2.cacaviessecaeeeies 98,954 13 7 
8,604 0 0 
Additional Partnership Capital ............ 7,396 0 0 
16,000 0 0 
ijehtsrdet el SI! en eae odo c auoeaee ace ae MD or ___ 800 0 0 16,800 0 0 
MRUGTAU PIU) srs are ayabsinte. cas ei syeretesacaehaale: srecvieacesere SahececeikGiito eth hehe vacate a Mahe 1,986 11 1 
Expenses Stock and Payments ini Advance) jen dea nda. 2. ae le 18,067 2 11 
Amount Owing by Members and others at end of Year—Goods 
Rd PUP SISI Bel rw ccc alae Permeie anicie vein F< ath £1,739,185 5 8 
Less Selves Accounts (see contra) ...... 29,289 19 Lt 1,709,895 6 1 
Payments on Account of Goods, EM rassVapnis Grate x iainteis ins eeVOTaye area's stan ole 70,266 4 1 2,375,156 18 7 
Bank Department—Investments and other Assets. 
DmpVLOrteAe es SCCurity aati. has hetvorcions «cove sie otatsheralate sis'claonblernere 1,127,050 16 7 
On Shares and Loans........... BO Se epee, aaa tee a 332,596 7 5 
MB eur ech LC MESTUMLITI SS, \iSe8 ates! lores cies vaneus Slaseistate ctayeker aie clels epee lescisteisjatare 3,117 4 3 
Bille, bonds ganda: Depa iie: ws. cowteyetctes ears s.cisys ecietateye.s ators inte nlatele/one 1 075, 802 15 10 
Investments— 
India, Irish Land, and War Stocks ........ £864,700 4 4 
British Municipal Public Boards and Rail- 
way Mortgages and Stocks.............. 2,448,025 65 11 
Colonial and Foreign Government, Muni- 
cipal, and Guaranteed Railway Mort- 
CASES HUCK LOCKS Maitre iesc een si taicieiahe, steers 1,066,632 2 6 4,379,357 12 9 
PSSbeUtIE OC OMOMIROS ete are eihe tenia) aiel ates cle) mVelerercicl ele elelelersleraleieteratt einiisioretet= are 261 2 6 
Tsp vate F9 eb AGES a. atincay ate, Gratereds: ate aeetels lepave’a a's sinutaIARRUE » de giaha Tatts aie 1,010,668 15 1 7,928,854 14 5 
Cash in hand and at Branches— Trade Dept. Bank Dept. 
Cashin had! io dssce: ceo G15i595) ONO. ee eae £17,414 18 7 
» at Branches’ 22... 7°... BOWS 4 BALES: 
£41,718 4 4 £17,414 18 7 
pao Sees ———_ 59,128 211 
(b) Exclusive of investments made from Reserve Fund (see a). pened? S 


Total . rsreeovey RVC sh anitaxesatay dias - £16,554,208 0 5 


jRecreNieE: THOS. BRODRICK, fmecles near Manchester. 


Society, and having examined the foregoing General Statement, and verified the same with the 
be correct, duly vouched, and in accordance with law. 
T. J. BAYLIS, High Street, Rotherham, | 
™. WOOD, 40 to 46, Deansgate Arcade, Manchester, ACCOUNTANTS 
C. J. BECKETT, 24, All Saints’ Road, St. Annes-on-Sea, AND 2 
B. TETLOW, Victoria Buildings, Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne, J PuBLIC AUDITORS, 
J. SMITH, “ Wynbury,” Orchard Road, Middlesbrough, 
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MANCHESTER GROCERY AND PROVISION 


TRADE. 
Since keeping a separate Account. 
a _ ——3 = —-4 a = es 
EXPENSES. Net Prorit, 
PERIOD, ENDED. Sales. i se Ree Se i eee 
| | 
Amount. eer Amount, | er 
- = é. _ | | ene 
£ £ I ope. dhe £ ee Oa £ 
| | | 
13 Years, January, 1876 .... 2,586,691 26,417 | O 22 | 81,028" | 0 2¢ | 56,487 
| | | | 
eel adage 
5,4, December, 1880 .... _ 8,740,658 87,608 | 0 22 140,048 | 0 33. 70,091. 
Bo i 1885 .... 11,723,202 127,892 0 24 | 157,209 | 0 33 92,790: 
Bees: “ 1890 .... 15,511,598 180,028 | 0 23 264,181 | 0 4 | 128,482 
5 a " 1895 .... 21,956,461 279,262 os hi 339,816 | 0 3g | 159,930: 
| . | | | 
See * 1900 .... 28,186,928 || 374,568 | 0 33 | 500,911 | 0 42 158,537 
| 
BaF ' 1905 .... 41,629,024 489,689 0 227 774,698 | 0 43 287,874 
| | 
| 
5 An 3 1910 .... 56,681,416 669,406. 0. 23 | 1,134,978 0 42 292,133 
1| | || 
Year, . 1911 .... 12,672,297 157,362 | 0 2% | 249,847 | 0 4g 385,788 
\ 
| | i 
9, (53 wks) ,, 1912 ....| 18,405,352 163,759 0 2g 244,057 0 44) 319,102 
3 rs 1913..... 18,901,860 164,399 0 23) 265,597 | 0 44 369,537 
An a 1914 ....) 15,292,459 167,963 0 28 || 372,706 0 52 367,572 
Fe 7 1915 .... 19,091,029 || 190,824 0 28 415,885 | 0 5% 468,048 
\ 
Half Year, June, 1916... 11,271,696 || 103,540 0 2 | 298,519 | 0 6 446,851 
if || 
| | | 
422 Years’ Total ...... 272,650,666 || 8,182,707 0 23 | 5,188,875 0 43 
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MANCHESTER DRAPERY TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


| EXPENSES. | Net Prorit. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Bales, | -- eee —— = Stocks 
| at end, 
| | Rate | Rate 
Amount, | per £._|| Amount. | per 2 
| 
= . =a) Se 
| | 
£ £ Bs. a. | £ a | £ 
24 Years, January, 1876 ...., 211,351 11,484 be el 2,165 | 0 23 72,408 
| | 
— ! | 
§ » December, 1880 ... 672,992 48,116 | 1 8g } *941 | 0 04 44,105 
| 1} | 
5 + a 1885 ....| 771,933 | 42,913 1 | 20,277 | o 64 44,948 
! | | 
| | | 
I 
5 oe Fh 1890 ..... 1,205,935 |. 60,656 1 0 25,278 | 0 54 84,739 
| 
5 a rf 1895 .....) 1,920,447 || 100,386 | 1 O04 || 48,223 | 0 6 108,337 
5 9 ‘) 1900 ....| 2,568,623 | 141,497 14 88,133 0 8 158,641, 
5 *9 . 1905 ....| 3,815,798 196,568 1 2%) 94,449 | O 6% 107,837 
Bike ss; » 1910 ....| 4,488,109 || 288,807 | 1 34 || 142,812 | 0 78 126,202: 
| | 
| | | 
| | ) 
Year, -s 1911 ....) 1,075,460 || 68,414 | 1 33 /| 33,693 | 0 72 /|] 125,698: 
4 | | | 
i ; | | | 
9,  (53wks) ,, 1912) wee)  4,150;867 ||| 71,136 | 1 23 41,017 0 84 140,549: 
% 1918 ....| 1,259,157 78,4299 | 1 12 | 50,3838 | O 94 172,631 
2 “a 1914 ....| 1,841,925 | 76,471 1 13 || 45,997 0 8 157,691 
| 
| | 
- 3 1915 ....| 1,575,290 || 92,390 12 |) 73,08 | 011% 214,017 
Half Year, June, LO 1G meee 876,792 |) 48,297 | 1 1¢ || 58,869 1 28 344,782 
I | : 
422 Years’ Total ...... 22,434,174 || 1,310,564 ito) 718,441 
: . 
Less Depreciation, October, 1877............ 4,757 Ag | 
Leaves Net Profit ................ 713,684 0 43 
2 : * Loss, 


Note.—To December, 1883, the figures include Woollens and Ready-mades Department. 
To June, 1905, inclusive, the figures include Desboro’ Corset Factory,) now separately 


To December, 1906, ,, . 7 Broughton Shirt ,, J stated in Prod. Ae/s, 
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MANCHESTER WOOLLENS AND READY- 
MADES TRADE. 


Since publishing a separate Account in Balance Sheet. 


PERIOD. 


Gaawmawn 


Year, # 
»5 (53 wks) ,, 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


Half Year, June, 


323 Years’ Total.... 


ENDED. 


EXPENSES. 
Sales. | met 
| ate | 
Amount. per £. 
‘£ £ 8. d. 
41,578 2,470 | iar 
120,546 8,331 1 43 
255,315 15,905 1 22 
622,486 35,706 | 1 12 
874,585 51,849 = 2% 
1,190,500 78,678 | 1 28 
282,688 18,698 1 32 
295,112 19,822 14 
325,775 20,9838 | 1 33 
362,908 92754 a LS 
392,572 25,025 1 38h 
| 
208,974 19;821 ed (85 
| 

4,973,039 309,087 1 25 
| 


} 


Net PROFIT. 


Stocks at end. 


| Rate 


Amount. per £. 
& 8. Gs 
745 0 43 

*1,196 0 23 
¥3,232 0 3 
13,805 0 54 
16,346 0 43% 
25,475 | O 5% 
4569 | 0 
5508 0 4 
14,261 0 104 
18,188 0 8g 
16,400 0 10 
| 
11,735 1 12 
117,604 0 58 


(a) (b) 
& £ 

5,242) .. 
11,463 |. 
15,608 |... 
35,978 |. 
51,262 | 16,779 
63,211 | 31,741 
71,082 33,428 
72,219 | 34,720 
82,091 | 47,819 
76,736 | 4'7,640 
79,958 | 52,155 
84,355 | 48,491 


* Loss. 


(a) Woollens and Ready-mades and Outfitting. 


(b) Linings and Dyed Goods. 
Norr.—To June, 1895, inclusive, the Results and Stocks include Broughton Clothing Factory. 


MANCHESTER BOOT AND SHOH TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


PERIOD. 


24 Years, January, 1876 .... 


95 December, 1880 ....| 
1885 ... 
1890 vcr. «- 


C101 o1 en eo 
~ 


Year, 7 
9) (53 wks) | ,, 
99 ” 
” ” 


” ” 


Half Year, June, 


Years’ Total 


ENDED, 


1895 


1900 eee 
1905 .... 
1910 eee 


1911 


DY oe 0 
(ois eee 


1914 
1915 


1916 


| EXPENSES. | Net PRoFit, 
Sales. - e “Hl _ " i 
| ate | | Rate 
Amount. per £. Amount per £ 
Bed) ae e dol. gee s. d. || 
96,648 ! 2,659 0 6) 1,524 0 32 
| 
292,347 10,500 0 8% 3,646 0 2% | 
.| 489,988 || 14,708 0 8 6,330 0 33 
| 788,251 || 24,180 0 72) 17,519 0 5g 
1,175,301 | 48,081 0 93 || 18,957 0 32 
1,493,428 | 59,448 0 95) 380,468 0 4% 
1,859,595 || 70,983 0 98 | 31,162 0 4 
9,299,818 || 91,835 0 94 37,121 0 33 
| 
|] 
469,916 | 21,892 0 103 5,178 | 0 98 
528,862 22,600 010: || 8,776 | 0, 3% 
588,661 23,068 0 103 | 9,546 | 0 4 
643,620 || 24,007 0 8g |] 14,480 | 0 5% 
775,266 || 24,912 0 78 || 26,194 0 8 
1} | 
1 | 
1} 
..| 499,921 |} 18414 | 0 68 || 20,394 0 9% 
\| | \| 
| || 
....| 11,844,192 || 451,989 0 94 | 281,299 0 48 


Stocks 
at end. 


£ 
7,711 


11,484 
16,074 
32,095 
56,302 
62,178 
63,144 
80,190 


85,715 
88,509 
99,361 
98,926 
89,052 


62,301 
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MANCHESTER FURNISHING TRADE. . 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


EXPENSES. Ner Prorir, 
PERIOD. ENDED. | Sales. i = Ss 
: | Rate Rate 
| Amount. per £, Amount. per £ 
£ | £ Beedle £ 8.0. 
4l| | 
44 Years, December, 1880 ..... 81,386 4999 | 1 28 | 617 0 13 
| | | 
5 99 Fe 1885 .....| 184,218 9,354 | 1 O£ 2879 | 0 8 
5 ° a 1890 . | 439,580 21,250 | 0 113 6,408 “0 83 
| | | 
5 ” » 1895 -| 781,803 || 41,180 eke ce 6,587 | 0 2 
5 *9 “3 1900) rere] 1,317,554 | 65,372 | 0 112 23,638 | 0 44 
| | | 
5 ae FA 1905 1,639,436 || 80,885 0 112 22,300 | 0 33 
5 25 i 1910 2,030,974 105,126 1 02 23,367 0 23 
Year, » 1911 a7io96 || 98,215 | 1 |) 9029 0 1 
|| | 
3) (53 wks) ,, O12 veeris| 499,051 30,795 1 23 2,019 0 0g 
| 
9 * 1913 . “tal 566,713 81,026 | 1.14 STA Ose 
as e LOLA Cay 558,620 31,724 | 1 1g 4523 | O 1g 
a 3 LOVES! Segaess | 637,023 33,191 Lae 0% 12,989 | O 42 || 
Half Year, June, 1916..... | 387,501 17,318 | oa 0+ 7,953 0 58 
Soe ‘earn = = 
40 Years’ Total ........ | 9,545,155 || 500,385 1 0% || 128,588 0 3 


n 


Stocks 
at end, 


(a) 


£ 
4,307 


5,817 
12,930 
19,574 
27,817 
28,388 


31,664 


32,739 
34,937 
41,246 
40,636 


46,844 


66,425 


Notr.,—From March, 1893, to June, 1895, inclusive, the Results and Stocks include 
Broughton Cabinet Works. 


(a) Excludes Longton Stock. 


ie) 
“1 


Mrmo.—In Balance Sheet Longton Stocks included with 
Manchester Furnishing Stocks. 


NEWCASTLE BRANCH GROCERY AND 
PROVISION TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


EXPENSES. Net PRoFit. 
PERIOD, ENDED. Sales, || , il :| mn peers: 
| Amount. | sei? | wee glaip 
| £ £ | Ss: dai] £ s. d. || £ 
5 Years, December, 1880 ..... 2,582,396 88,083 | 0 34 | 23,708 O 2% 44,398 
Sess os 1885 or 4,237,286 58,274 | 0 383 | 55,386 0 3% 58,546 
5 oh ) 1890 7 5,217,881 70,760 | 0 3t | 93,880 O 44 42,136 
Sis; i 1895 .....| 17,761,473 104,141 | 0 3% | 155,711 | 0 43 46,719 
oieeerss 9 1900 .....) 10,795,105 169,596 | 0 3: | 185,269 0 4 87,591 
Sts. a 1905 .....| 14,933,269 210,120 0 33 | 182,038 0 2g 74,783 
Ss 1910 .....| 17,219,382 258,841 0 3% | 306,286 | 0 42 115,499 
Year, 2 1911 ws...) 8,7115452 54,989 | 0 34 | 81,944 lo 53 || 188,878 
9, (538 wks) ,, 1912) Fats | 3,825,892 57,169 | 0 34 71,579 0 43 137,296 
Ip 53 1918 Fen. | 4,040,879 59,125. | 0 8% 66,211 0 3% 148,091 
ey a 1914 .....| 4,311,772 60,001 0 38} | 90,995 05 158,613 
| " 
” 1915 .....| 5,522,912 67,337 | 0 2% || 187,978 0 52 235,943 
| 
Half Year, June, 1916.... | 3,243,387 “94,287 | 0 25) 95,451 Os 250,486 
404 Years’ Total........ | 87,403,086 || 1,287,623 0 32 || 1,546,481 0 44 


Norr.—To December, 1903, the figures include Pelaw Printing, now separately 
stated in Productive Accounts, 
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NEWCASTLE BRANCH DRAPERY TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


PERIOD. 


ENDED. 


5 Years, December, 1880 .... 


5 ” 
5 ” 
5 ” 
5 ” 
5 3” 
5 
‘Year, 
95 (53 wks) 


Half Year, June, 


404 Years’ Total 


4 1885 .... 
1690! on 
7 1805 eee 
2 1900 .... 
eae 1905808 
ciety ARIE) eed 
POL lege 
- IGN, ede: 
fe QE) wee. 
ms 1914) 
. 1915 .... 


EOTG Ret 


EXPENSES. Net Prortrt. 
Bales Stocks at 
Rate Rate end, 
Amount | per £ Amount, per £. 
£ £ Sod. £ 8. d. || £ 

| - 234,269 10,745 011 5,484 0 54 |! 16,171 
| 518,988 | 17,599 0 8 21,903 0 103 | 24,084 
876,923 || 80,548 0 8 37,968 0 103 || 83,216 

\] | 
1,351,804 | 44,684 0 T 57,256 0 104 || 48,361 
1,864,292 71,047 0 94 84,856 0 103 63,704 
2,259,678 || 122,128 1 0g 64,195 0 62 || 59,939 
| 2,698,979 156,830 ik ae 68,669 0 6 58,798 

| } 

| 
589,604 34,264 1 13 15,030 0-6: >| 57,536 
592,005 85,523 1 23 16,098 0 64 57,042 
684,483 38,890 112 19,963 0 6§ || 55,179 
662,493 89,897 | 1 28 || 15,907 0 53 | 54,285 
772,524 42,664 1 14 35,683 | 011 | 80,924 
464,900 22,880 0 112 30,576 | 1 38 119,493 

13,565,892 667,699 0 112 473,588 0 8 


Norr.—To June, 1898, the figures include Woollens and Ready-mades Department. 
es To December, 1903, the figures include Pelaw Shirt Factory, now shown in Productive 
Accounts with Pelaw Tailoring and Kersey Factories. 


NEWCASTLE BRANCH WOOLLENS AND 


READY-MADES TRADE. 


| Net Prorit. ie 
| = sy tocks at 
PERIOD. ENDED | Sales. | | 
Amount. | A } Amount. al end. 
—— ‘a 
| £ £ | 8 d. | £ s. d. £ 
24 Years, December, 1900 ..... 339,631 10/361 | 0 7% | 16,984 1 0 35,627 
5 “A 4 1905 ie 719,657 82,340 .| 0 103 | 24,408 0 8s 82,054 
5 9 " LOLO™ eee 829,638 39,934 0 113 | 35,272 0104 || 36,310 
Year, " pk) bee 181,689 8,974 0 112 | 6,763 | 0 8¢ 39,327 
», (53 wks) ,, 1G Paes re 187,422 || 9,080 0 112 8,669 (uli | 39,843 
“5 9 19133 207,330 9,976 0 113 || 8,779 0 103 44,942 
ae a 1914 oe 199,623, 10,333 1 0g 6,223 0 7% | 41,827 
# 3 1915 ....| 209,772 9,791 | 0 114 13,508 | 1 32 42,499 
Half Year, June, 1916.... 112,979 5,873 | 0 112 6,586 1 1g 41,845 
| an 
| | 
18 Years’ Total ...... 2,987,741 136,162 0 102 127,192 0 104 


Norz,—To December, 1903, the figures include Pelaw Tailoring and Kersey 


shown in Productive Accounts with Pelaw Shirt Factory. 
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Factories, now 


NEWCASTLE BRANCH BOOT AND SHOE 
TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


EXPENSES. Net Profit. 
Pp ENDED Sales ae at 
ge ANON) d : Rate Rate énd. 
| / Amount, per £. Amount, per £. |) 
= | aS | S| aia | qr —_————_— 
& £ s. d. £ Seacmii £ 
5 Years, December, 1880 .... 144,855 4,500 0 2,412 0 4 |; 5,971 
5 ” ” 1885 ... | 827,150 | 9,980 0 7 8,276 0 6 | 11,319 
5 oO i 1890 ....) 493,126 | 18,876 0 9% 7,874 0 32 11,870 
5 a 5 1895 ... . 648,837 1 22,448 0 8b 14,020 0 54 | 20,680 
5 99 ip 1900 .... 893,524 81,452 0 8 21,199 0 58 {| 26,770 
5 Ra _ 1905 ....| 1,179,581 "| 47,466 0 98 18,082 0 38 \ 29,428 
5 ” & 1910 ...., 1,291,610 | 51,780 0 93 23,550 0 42 | 33,298 
Year, a ehh see 258,922 10,787 0 104 | 4,245 0.4 | 33,346 
95. (03 wks) 5; 101 as 263,912 10,844 0 9% 3,073 0 23 | 45,992 
A eS 1OUS eee. 262,589 | 10,888 0 92 4,811 0 43 |, 43,587 
rf eS 1914 ....) 287,230 11,069 0 93 6,877 0 58 |) 41,138 
PA % 1915 ....| 838,060 11,351 0 8 10,455 0 | 36,180 
Half Year, June, 1916... | 201,785 5,661 0 6§ 7,767 0 94 | 35,186 
| | 
= | |= 
404 Years’ Total ...... 6,586,131 | 247,097 0 9 132,641 0 48 
| 


NEWCASTLE BRANCH FURNISHING 
TRADE. 


Since keepyng a separate Account. 


EXPENSES, | Net PRorit. 
| = ae = Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. | Sales. | | Rate \| Rate Sian 
| || d. 
| Amount. | per £. | Amount. per £ 
£ £ a. d. | £ a. d. || £ 

2 Years, December, 1890 .... 138,487 | 6,287 0102 | 2,387 0 43) 10,474 
Sie 5 1895°..... 485,907 26,707 14 } 6,283 0 8 | 16,120 
Bess 3 1900 ....; 963,098 | 47,272. | o 113 |i 24,066 0 5g 29,796 
Bie ‘ 1905 ....| 1,285,488 76,223 1 23 | 11,688 0 23 | 28,555 
Be, 3 1910 ....| 1,411,869 100,024 | 1 5 | 30,075 0 5 32,852 

\ ) 

\| 

Year, 7 190 ee 298,895 || 21,488 1 5% | 5,333 0 44) 82,119: 
», (53 wks) ,, 1912 ....| 288,076 21,628 | 1 6 || 4879 | 0 4 | 34,471 
a5 ‘ 1913. eae 354,383 23,361 | 1 383 | 7,558 05 35,104 
ae 5 1914 sce 351,793 | 23,308 1 33 || 8,808 0 6 37,376 
1 ty 1915 222.) B68 ,16794 23,420 | 1 33 | 14,233 0 98 | 47,207 

| 
Half Year, June, 1916 ....| 217,321 12,520 1ae00 | i 12 | 10,422 0 113 55,275 

274 Years’ Total ...... | 6,153,484 || 882,188 32188 | 1 22 \) 125,682 0 4g 

| | | | 


Norr.—To December, 1903, the figures include Pelaw Cabinet Factory, now separately 
stated in Productive Accounts. 
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LONDON BRANCH GROCERY AND 


PROVISION TRADE 


(INCLUDING BRISTOL, CARDIFF, AND NORTHAMPTON DEPOTS). 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


EXPENSES. Net Prorit. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Sales. |” a ey peeks 
| Rate Rate 4 
Amount. per &. Amount, per £. | 
£ | £ d. £ 8. ES 
| 
12 Years, January, 1876 203,187 || 8,907 44 2,151 0 7,219 
5 5» December, 1880 ....] 1,119,233 17,326 85 17,688 0 i 20,789 
5 ” i 1885 ....| 1,746,107 29,470 4 24,718 0 | 24,256 
5 ay 7 1890 ....| 3,661,913 66,023 44 51,270 0 57,347 
5 ” . 1895 ....| 6,125,158 125,071 4z 74,567 0 45,828 
5 ” ” 1900 ....] 8,924,536 188,854 5 137,122 0 109,468 
5 ” ‘s 1905 . 15,225,894 247,770 8z 221,376 0 129,171 
5 ” ” I9105° ee 20,980'393 | 324,279 3g 854,070 0 183,194 
Year, rs Ny S56 4,890,468 | 76,215 3g 94,010 0 191,004 
| 
9, (53 wks) ,, 1912 ....| 5,518,340 | 79,758 33 99,527 0 213,268 
| 
on oF 1913 ....} 5,750,722 || 79,796 31 103,402 0 210,022 
| 
vA a 1914 ....| 6,651,441 82,289 22 152,866 0 189,970 
Fi % 1915 ....| 9,168,127 | 93,837 22 195,331 0: 388,784 
Half Year, June, 1916 ....| 5,144,503 | 52,429 23 122,436 0 407,307 
| 
421 Years’ Total .... 95,104,972 1,467,024 8g 1,650,534 0 
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LONDON BRANCH DRAPERY TRADE 
(INCLUDING BRISTOL DEPOT). 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


5 
EXPENSES. Net PRoFit, 
PERIOD. ENDED. Sales. = = BiOekS 
lA t Rate Amount. | Rate ee er 
Neeru ammo Mi oy ae oe “| per &. 
me ee iit aaas ANN esd SoNehab 5 

Half Year, December, 1880........ 8,157 812 Orros 36 Od 8,805 
5 Years, - USS Bie ecvetereere 209,909 pe LOT, 1 i 1,963 0 2% || 11,502 
5 “ &D ee Santonouc 868,681 28,327 1 63 *5,789 0 32 || 12,607 
5 99 ct LBOD Reinier 439,003 33,431 1 64 515 0 02 || 21,859 
BY M5 » 1900) Foncaees 693,385 | 55,546 1 %% 9,992 | 0 38 || 45,685 
5 as vas WE adsogce 989,710 || 80,375 1 7% 10,986 0 28 || 44,749 
Benes, i POLO iey.cte fate 1,349,170 || 120,082 1 94 13,755 | O 28 |) 64,686 
Year, a LOM rersiatnets 872,985 || 31,694 1 8% 6,392 04 62,378 

9, (53 weeks) ,, 191 Oat ecceteere 405,121 33,012 1 1% 9,752 0 52 || 69,685 

A ro LOIS cece 455,943 | 34,604 1 6% 14,603 | 0 73 || 75,624 

+5 r i ASH. ee aeeia 546,457 | 37,181 L 4 21,492 | O 92 || 72,483 

> ap GUGM var raretciae 691,630 42,393 1 28 87,173 | 1 O€ || 115,545 
Half Year, June, LOLG Reectorere 384,499 23,437 1 23 20,581 | 1 O02 || 182,922 

$6) Yeats a Topalll ecstacy | 6,914,650 532,071 1 6% |} 141,381 0 42 | 
a * Loss. 


Nore.—The above figures include the following: Boots and Shoes to September, 1887; 
Furnishing to March, 1889; Woollens*and Ready-mades to March, 1898. 


LONDON BRANCH WOOLLENS 


AND READY-MADES TRADE 
(INCLUDING BRISTOL DEPOT). 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


EXPENSES. Net Prorir, 
PERIOD. ENDED. Sales. - | baphe 
ate || Rate. | y 
Amount. per £. Amount. per £. | 
£ £ Eh Joly |} £ s. d. £ 
23 Years, December, 1900 .... 96,037 | 9,128 1 103 || 2,054 0 5% 14,908 
} | 
nk » 1905 ....| 300,139 || 28,987 1 104 4,901 0 3% 21,602 
Sas, » 1910 ....] 408,825 44,532 2 2% |) *287 0 0& || 27,110 
Year, PLO ee ee LOO 10,600 2 13); ¥*472 0 18 /| 27,391 
y> (58 weeks) ,, 1912 ....] 110,538 11,104 2S Oh Buebt9 0 18 29,671 
is % 1913 ....| 126,848 || 12,004 1103 || 1,877 O Gr) 40,040 
o » 1914....] 186,559) 12,712 1 104 2,927 0 52 41,335 
Fe 1915 ....| 169,247 || 14,727 1 8g 6,561 0 9R 63,304 
Half Year, June, 1916....| 93,650 || 8,242 to 2,458 0 63 | 76,559 
181 Years’ Total........ 1,542,008 151,336 1113) 20,588 0 38 
*Loss, = 
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LONDON BRANCH BOOT AND SHOE TRADE 
(INCLUDING BRISTOL DEPOT). 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


PERIOD. ENDED. 


34 Years, December, 1890 .. 


5 4 a 1895 .. 
5 S BS 1900.. 
5 yy A 1905 .. 
5 ” T91Os.: 
Year, Pa 1911 .. 
»  (58wks),, 1912.. 
a LOLS 
oh cr 1914... 
5s “ 1915 .. 
Half Year, June, 1916.. 


282 Years’ Total... 


| i 
| EXPENSES, Net Prortt, Net Loss. 
Sales, | Pe 
| ° Rate int| Rate Rate 
inet nt. per £. Amo aa per £. Amo’nt. per £ 
Gel ae Ts a Pe ee ee 
105,488 | 5,640 / 1 02 152, 0 OR |. e 
242,974 | WAT Belli, ee lees | 1018] 0 1 
876,424 | 24,o74'| 1 8g || 2064) 0 12 |) .. -| 
596,359 | 34,976 / 1 2 || 4919) 0 1g) .. A 
818,189.» 58,145 | 1 5 . || 6361; 0 18 
| | | 
179,818 | 13,247 1 5g 3455 0 44 
208,224 || 13,868]; 1 SZ i} .. | 1,278 | 0 12 || 
229,297 } 13,558 | 1 22 | 75) |e | 
296,808 || 14,441 | 0118 || 4,107) 0 3 
386,266 | 16,442 | 0 10g || 9,823 | 0 6 
231,038 || 8,457) O 82 || 7,957 | O 8% | 
| 8,670, 830 | 218,383 | 1 24 || 29,097 12,107 | 
~—= | | 
Tiess WuOss)-scscmacho ate | 12,107 | | 
Leaves Net Profit ....|| 16,990 | 0 1 | 
| | 


Stocks 
at end, 


£ 
6,051 


11,182 
20,287 
24,120 
45,515 


| 42,629 


48,340 
52,501 
42,623 
48,349 


| 58,520 


LONDON BRANCH FURNISHING TRADE 
(INCLUDING BRISTOL DEPOT). 


‘ Since keeping a separate Account. 


PERIOD. ENDED. 


12 Years, December, 1890 .. 


5 ” ” 1895 .. 
5 9 7 1900 .. 
Bus; s 1905 .. 
5 °° ” 1910.. 
Year, i LOD 
9» (53 wks) ,, 1912... 
” ” 1913.. 
” ei 1914.. 
a ri 1915 .. 
Half Year, June, 1916.. 


274 Years’ Total.... 


-|| Stocks 
| at end. 


£ 
8,957 
8,604 
12,854 
14,136 
14,251 


14,297 
14,945 
16,213 


| 16,132 
| 25,712 


|, 38,966 


| EXPENSES Net PRorit. | Net Loss | 
Sales. z= n 1 icy) a ak a 
| | 5 ate | rng | ate - ate | 
| | Amo’nt. per £. pace nt. per £ |Amo nt, per £. | 
£ Sieg ae tee lar aie ele! 
53,957 | 4,487) 1 7% | ne 952) 0 42 || 
208,925 | 17,814 | 1 88 || 1,655 | O 1§ 
870,518 || 29,067 | 1 6% \| ce : 160 | 5 
490,048 | 40,071 | 1 4 | 2,536) 0 1g || | 
617,899 | 54,554 | 1 | 4,286 0 18 | 
158,827 | 13,118} 1 8g || 3,000 0 48 | 2 
165,216 || 13,911.) 1 8% || 2,359 O 33 | 
189,545 | 14,565 | 1 6g || 3,981) 0 4% | | 
211,371 15,263 | 1 54 || 5,466) 0 6% | 
249,850 || 17,288 1 44 8,058 | O 7% | 
| | } 
144,516 9,519 1 88/|} 3,842) 0 52 |] 
2,855,172 | 229,657 | 1 TH || 32,973 | | 2,767 te i 
! } | 
Tess: Hoss. 0s + +-- | 2,767 | 
Leaves Net Profit . =| ome 30,208 0 2% || 
i 
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CRUMPSALL BISCUITS, CAKES, 


Since keeping 


| EXPENSES. 
| Net Produc- | | 
PERIOD ENDED, | : : | 
: | Supplies. tion. Wages . 
ve and Coens Interest. | Total. 
Sundry 4 | 
Aes ee ee ||| ee ar 
£ £ £ 8! £2) Me 
| | 
23 Years, January, 1876...... | 29,840 29,394 5,309 107 953 | 6,969 
| | 
| | 
5 33 December, 1880...... 87,213 87,003 14,589 2,427 | 2,298 19,314 
| : | | 
| | 
5 a3) 7 TSS eer 106,679 106,959 18,014 3,194 2,122 23,330 
5 Hy 63 1890 5.05.5: 177,924 181,173 85,716 6,308 4,022 46,046 
‘ | 
5 3 3 SOB ree rcroe | 421.775 426,035 78,418 10,340 | 8,048 | . 91,806 
| | 
5 ” 900 Secret | 464,581 448,116 101,908 18,412 ) 6,020 121,340 
| 
5 9 S 1905 Repose ilies 799,152 791,129 188,172 21,110 12,793 222,075 
5 °° a 1910 Resa | 936,711 | 922,477 | 209,931 23,515 | 13,305 246,751 
| | | 
Year, 5) 19 Lee eit | 207,694 204,879 50,645 8,966 | 1,940 56,551 
| | 
9, (58 wks) 1912) 5,0 213,597 208,518 || 50,886 3,999 | 2,038 | 56,923 
| | 
9 " LOS rete | 200,464 196,809 || 54,215 4,120 1,725 | 60,060 
| | | 
| | 
9 5 AGUAS ere 227,876 223,982 | 64,612 3,730 1,608 69,950 
| 
9 . T1915 ereeteyers 264,758 258,266 | 58,983 2,388 1,797 63,168 
| | 
|| 
Half Year, June, OIG aerrers 152,411 141,902 29,804 1,194 865 | 31,863 
| | era. 
| | 
423 Years’ Total ........ | 4,290,675 4,221,642 956,202 100,410 | 59,534 /|1,116,146 
| | 


Norr.—Dry Soap and Preserves transferred to Irlam 
Dried Sweets transferred to Silvertown, 
Drugs and Sundries transferred to Pelaw 
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SWEETS, AND 


a separate Account. 


JHLLIES WORKS. 


PERIOD. ENDED. 


2+ Years, January, 1876 
5 »» December, 1880 
5 ” ” 1885 
5 ” ” 1890 
5 ” ” 1895 
5 ” ” 1900 
5 ” (p 1905 
5 9 ay 1910 
Year, i 1911 
>» (53 wks) ,, 1912 

9 " 1913 

” ” 1914 

” 3 1915 

Half Year, June, 1916 
422 Years’ Total .. 


EXPENSES, | 


RatE ON PRODUCTION. 


Per cent. 


% 8 


| Net Prorit. | 
Rate 
Per £. Amount | age | 
| plies. | 
| | 
8. d. | £ 8. d. || 
4 8% | 955 | 0 78) 
4 5h 4,649 1 03 |) 
4 44 7,987 1 5% | 
5 Of | = 1,027 0 1g | 
4 33 ! 23,500 | 1 14 
5 5 24,157 1 08 
5 2 57,882 1 58 || 
| 
5 4g | 80,280 med 
5 6s | 21,042 2 Oh | 
5 ba | 18,287 1 23 
6 18 | 15,802 1 63 | 
6 2% | 17,766 1 68 || 
4 108 13,892 | 1 O8 
4 6% | 8,227 1 0g 
ee | 
5 3g | 299,908 | 1 43 


Stocks 
at end, 


12,712 
28,905 
14,018 
14,631 


9,907 


15,516 
10,192 
11,318 
14,805 


16,519 


23,2783 


and Middleton respectively, September, 1896. 


December, 1906, 


and Silvertown respectively, December, 1912. 
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. 


PRESERVE, PEEL, 


MIDDLETON 
From 
| | 
| | 
| EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- | 
OD ee: |Supplies.| tion. T 
| j 
Wages & | Deprecia- 
- || sundry. tion, Interest. | Total. 
re je ier oa Sia | ee 
4% Years, December, 1900...... | 608,218 639,903 || 82,018 12,740 11,254 106,012 
5 a “9 190 bee | 1,214,080 | 1,229,847 | 134,015 17,728 20,507 | 172,250 
5 3 “9 MM igsacne 1,547,884 | 1,572,759 | 205,858 29,761 31,125 | 266,739 
Year, i SIL reccsers | 404,163 400,893 | 53,887 | 9,397 8,174 | 71,458 
| | | 
3 (53 weeks) ,, L912 eer | 420,339 477,248 57,208 | 9,514 | 8886 | 175,608 
ny 7 NOUS rset | 449,294 424,399 61,483 | 9,514 | 8,644 79,641 
“ 5 1914 eer | 471,096 452,557 | 64,536 | 9,569 8,210 | 82,315 
| | | 
a FF OLS terrors | 591,703 | 597,975 | 73,921 | 9,624 8,284 91,829 
Half Year, June, OIG resect 348,828 285,789 || 39,285 4,812 4,039 48,086 
20 Years? Total ......5----: | 6,050,600 6,081,315 | 772,156 | 112,659 109,123 993,938 


TRLAM SOAP, CANDLE, LARD, 


PERIOD. 


20 Weeks, December, 
5 Years, e 
5 ” ” 
5 ” ” 
Year, ” 

” (53 wks) ” 

” ” 

3” ” 

” ” 


Half Year, June, 


20 Years and 11 Mo. Total. 


ENDED. 


From 
| | 
| \| EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- 
Supplies. | tion —= = as 
| Wages : | 
| and eee al Interest. Total. 
| Sundry. P| 
| a £ £ £ ree: 
1895 van eue 26,999 | 82,391 8,597 807 | 656 | 5,060 
T9OO eeisieis 908,258 904,415 || 104,511 |, 19,765 | 15,343 | 139,619 
1905.2. 563 | 1,875,081 1,852,601 201,784 29,576 | 24,813 | 256,123 
TOTO eee 3,604,506 | 8,391,499 312,980 44,878 | 30,961 | 388,819 
AD i Rees 620,965 610,157 I 71,658 6,280 4,962 82,900 
1912 eel 658,186 647,350 | | 84,072 6,380 5,451 | 95,908 
OLB caine | 770,689 | 752,602 || 91,859 6,975 | 5,535 | 104,369 
L9L4seawe 838,241 | 820,045 | 112,994 7,362 | 5,715 | 126,071 
LOLG ate 965,015 | 951,618 122,124 7,364 | 5,158 | 134,646 
AOLG. case 611,876 610,227 70,737 8,682 | 4,091 | 78,510 
| 
See See eee ee | 
10,879,766 10,572,905 ||1,176,266 133,069 102,685 1,412,020 


NOTE.—Durham Soap Works business commenced January, 1815 ; sold March, 1896, 
when trade was transferred to Irlam. 
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AND PICKLE WORKS. TRADE. 


commencement. 


EXPENSES. 
Rarz on Pro- | Net Prorit. 1 
PERIOD, ENDED. DUCTION. | | Stocks 
-~ | at end, 
|| | Rate | 
Per cent. | Per £. || Amount. | per £ on | 
Supplies. 
= etal he ES _ 
ES Ey GE pil 2 yi) ead, £ 
4% Years, December, 1900.............. ve! 26 114 3 3g 24,328 | 0 94 66,044 
| | | 
Biles, Fe 1905 RSS aes teee : | 14 0 18| 2 9% |] 935,898 0 62 99,988 
5 A is A910. nt dete we--..| 1619 28) 8 48 1] Yeor7 0 113 137,351 
Year, 3 LOUD oot oo 1716 52| 8 62 || 15,371 0 9% || 180,098 
| i| 
sy» (53 weeks) ,, ile) OR anes COACoooanE | 15 16 103 38 2 || 11,994 0 62 || 181,949 
| | 
* 5 LOIS Stee cee asec: 1815 8§| 8 9 || 18290 | 6 7 || 165,158 
> ,, LOTS NS eect te | 18 8 92] 8 4% 1 19,010 | 0 98 | 166,559 
” er MOY Dire wisterdevase ere cer cl 16 7 15| 3,02 |) 28,676 0 113 176,010 
Half Year, June, AQUG ceccteierecetspotrslaleis © | 1616 62/ 3 43) 7,318 05 | 156,458 
[ees oe er a We es | al 
WeVearsy Lotalleeecacce:casetees news 16 6 10% | 8 8% || 281,657 | 0 92 
AND STARCH WORKS TRADE. 
commencement. 
2 | EXPENSES. | | 
= ———|| Net Prorit. || 
= RatE on PRODUCTION. || Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. See S| meet || at 
} Rate | end. 
| Per cent. Per £. || Amount. | per £ on || (a) 
| Supplies. | 
iis ers ee ite eee ee 
20 Weeks, December, 1895..........+-+- 15 12 54 3 1g 869 0 32 | 80,825 
| 
5 Years, i 1900s jeccccces sss 15 8 3 1 || 40,819 0 108 74,059 
Bika - LOOS Le een eee 1316 6 2 9% || 83,518 0 108 125,485 
Fe ; TOLO Moses: 11 9 3g 2 84 || 136,168 0 9 88,435 
Year, ‘s i CDRS area | 1811 82 | 2 8& || 16,37 64 91,884 
yy» (63 wks) 4, 1OLO ea eeeeee aes 1416 34 211g | 18,905 0 5 | 106,580 
Fr 4 TMOG baanacacapoco 1817 44 2 9% || 17,184 Q 5s 182,514 
* QUA cratetaye tec ious ete olay 15 7 58 8 Og || 20,645 0 55 122,381 
iA ’ i} 
; AOU clerpeisreictersisiaiesoss | 14 2 113 2 95 | 82,817 0 84 || 123,926 
” , || 
Half Year, June, 1916.............-| 1217 33 2 62 || 14,678 0 58 264,565 
20 Years and 11 Months’ Total. .| 18 7 If 2 8 875,835 0 8f | 


(a) Includes Sydney Works. 
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SILVERTOWN SOAP 


From 
c EXPENSES. 
B Net Produc- 
PERIOD. NDED. Supplies. tion. = 
ages on 
and perens Interest.| Total. 
Sundry i 
= gear i £ £ £ # 
2 Years & 29 Wks., Dec., 1910 .. 370,607 381,558 36,522 8,766 7,278 52,566 
Year, aye OL Er 192,009 199,467 16,924 3,588 2,770 23,282 
33 (53 weeks) a Why 195,916 191,147 20,647 8,468 2,585 26,695 
50 LOLS ee 234,713 229,485 24,778 38,558 2,242 80,578 
D ay LOA 224,381 219,110 26,242 3,521 2,221 31,984 
x ap LOLS ue 260,809 250,361 80,413 3,488 1,977 35,878 
I 
Half Year, June, 1916 .. 148,243 150,872 17,775 1,744 1,120 20,639 
8 Years and 3 Weeks’ Total) 1,626,628 1,621,995 178,301 28,128 20,193 221,622 
DUNSTON SOAP 
_From 
EXXPENSES, 
Net Pro- 
er 2eOLs Supplies. duction. ' 
Wages - 
and Decca: Interest.| Total. 
Sundry. 
£ ey £ £ eg £ 
1 Year & 45 Wks., Dec., 1910... 205,444 212,981 || 18,784 4,631 3,771 27,186 
Year, i LOLI 156,245 158,706 13,566 2,557 1,802 17,925 
0 (53 weeks) 5, eh. 155,498 154,130 14,402 2,342 1,806 18,550 
” LOLS 193,022 188,720 22,236 2,614 1,890 26,740 
9 a Here. 182,105 182,906 19,906 2,741 1,906 24,553 
x 3 L9LSe 223,874 216,360 25,712 2,730 1,570 30,012 
Half Year, June, 1916 .. 154,401 155,373 17,616 1,365 1,027 20,008 
7 Years and 19 Weeks’ Total| 1,270,589 1,269,176 132,222 18,980 18,772 164,974 
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EXPENSES, 
¥ a NEtr PRoFIt. 
Barron Tinea: RATE ON PRopucTION. Btooks 
Rate ee 
Per cent. Per £. || Amount. | per £ on 
pa ake. Supplies. 
foe a ge de Per £ 
2 Years & 29 Weeks, Dec., 1910........ 13 15 63% 29 17,176 011 34,547 
Year, op. ghiGl ae papne 1113 5} 24 5,407 0 6% 42,750 
a9 (58 weeks) ay  AQIO Sowees 1819 83 2 94 6,157 0 1% 33,983 
op ae i ee 18 6 5 2 1% 10,881 0 113 44,640 
aa SoM QI UP erasers 14 11 113 211 12,678 1% 48,322 
oe y ri tals Reeder 14 6 7} 2 102 23,773 1 9% 29,646 
Half Year, June,1916 ....... 1313 7% 2 83 7,500 1 04 45,869 
8 Years and 3 Weeks’ Total ....; 1313 34 2 8% 83,567 D502 
WORKS TRADE. 
commencement. 
a dl 
EXXPENSES. 
‘ Net Prorit, 
Rate oN PRODUCTION. Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. ais Es: at 
Rate end 
Per cent. Per, £. Amount. | per £ on || 
Supplies. || 
fos. a Bend £ eb Gl £ 
1 Year & 45 Weeks, December, 1910.... 1215 33 2 6§ 14,376 1 43 23,236 
Year, “4 TOU ye) 15) 108 2 3 8,593 1 1g 21,223 
,, (53 weeks) ts ry Cel es 8,022 1 03 25,718 
is Fs 1918....| 14 3 4% 2 10 11,209 1 1g || 82,657 
5 1914) 18) Soe 2 88 13,274 1 52 83.490 
rf ‘4 1915 eec es Leas 2 92 16,558 1 58 27,083 
Half Year, June, 1916....| 1217 6% 2 65 7,154 (a) all 46,869 
7 Years and 19 Weeks’ Total.... 12 19 118 2 7% 79,181 1) 23 
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DUNSTON FLOUR 


From 
, = 
EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- = 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies.| tion. 
Wages & |Deprecia- 
Sundry. Hon Interest.| Total. 
Z can aed == Lid | a a 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

4 Years & 36 Weeks, Dec., 1895 ....| 1,521,168 | 1,502,686 86,159 29,715 23,219 | 139,093 

| | 

| 
ag » 1900 ....| 2,772,171 | 2,782,924 139,138 33,810 19,647 | 192,595 
Sits » 1905 .....| 8,880,419 | 3,252,957 163,484 81,470 | 22,002 | 216,956 
Sines » 1910 ....| 8,927,284 | 3,877,005 187,590 46,304 | 46,879 | 280,773 

| 
Year, » 1911 ....| 765,052 | 769,472 46,871 9,087 7,639 | 63,597 
aa (53 weeks) » 1912 ....| 854,824 | 851,806 43,029 9,183 8,488 60,650 

~~ 

ee 9 LOLS: ses 9095128 904,821 45,166 9,136 7,863 62,165 
” » 1914 ....| 934,236 | 886,976 50,119 9,134 | 8,363 67,616 

| , 
9 », 1915 ....| 1,518,788 | 1,506,487 57,873 10,104 8,372 | 76,349 
Half Year, June, 1916 ....| 859,178 850,635 | 27,969 5,054 4,936 37,959 
25 Years & 10 Weeks’ Total. .|17,392,198 |17,185,169 847,398 192,947 | 157,408 |1,197,753 
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MILI TRADE. 


commencement. 
EXPENSES. 
Rare on Pro- Net Prorir. Net Loss. || 
DUCTION. 
= St 
PERIOD. _ ENDED. ee 
oe nee Rate end. 
: , per F per £ 
Per cent. | Per £. ||Amo’nt. on Sup- Amo’nt. on Sup- 
plies. plies. 
| 
eo Re cb Eh aGk £ 8. d. £ EB GE £ 
4 Years & 36 Weeks, Dec., 1895...., 9 5 14 | 1 104 5 81,884 | 0 5 71,974 
Ly RA » 1900....| 7 0114) 1 42% ]|| 20,952] O 12 54,476 
5s 3 1905...) 1:6 18 48) 2 4 24,917 | O 2% 181,541 
Sees a LeWWOb sacl) Yo ZEAKD 1 53 || 82,587 | O 1% 105,340 
Year, » 1911....; 8 5 84}; 1 72 ]| 11,549} O 34 164,493 
an (53 weeks) SOL Beal We es Osteo 11,107 | 0 3 182,376 
5 — AUB Se sal) tale 4g | 1 424) 8352| O 2% | 182,179 
a 5 19142055 772! 5s) 1S 64 6,872 | 0 1% 182,128 
ob oor LOL eee | oO 2 425) 1 10s |) 10,8389) (0 18 | 131,872 
| 
Half Year, June, 1916....| 4 9 2%] 0 108 7,219 0 2 180,532 
25 Years & 10 Weeks’ Total..| 619 95 | 1 4$ || 148,844 81,884 | 
| | 
Tess LiOss 2. .c0 +. 81,884 
Leaves Net Profit ..|/111,960 | 0 14 
| 
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STILVERTOWN FLOUR 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- { 
PERIOD, ENDED. - 
Supplies.| tion. Wa : 
ges & | Depre- | 
Sundry. | ciation. | Interest. | Total, 
Pica. Soa £ £ £ 2.4) eae ere 
Half Year, December, 1900........ 62,476 61,569 5,524 1,804 1,118 8,446 
5 Years, H 90S krcresessisie 1,802,999 | 1,771,744 | 92,095 25,371 | 17,720 135,186 
Baesy a OLO re reraiete cre 2,809,309 | 2,760,514 || 117,596 | 939,474 30,427 187,497 
| 
| 
Year, cp LOUD ystarciierete 466,374 417,180 23,396 | 8,109 4,939 86,444 
| | 
9, (53 weeks) ,, TMS 6 repens 548,720 548,723 26,126 7,680 5,155 38,961 
"4 Fp OMS sooesos 572,628 564,570 25,337 | 7,731 4,752 37,820 
oa rf OTe aoooad 690,219 645,588 26,797 | 8,556 5,038 35,391 
Dy a3 SDR er eae 1,120,379 996,973 30,056 3,524 6,458 | 40,033 
: | 
Half Year, June, LONG rashes 581,458 509,696 15,927 1,762 | 3,309 | 20,998 
ee ae | 
16 Years? Votal feces ssc. 8,654,562 | 8,276,557 || 362,854 | 99,011 78,911 | 540,776 
MANCHESTER SUN FLOUR 
From 
| | 
| | HEIXPENSES, 
| Net | Produc- | 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies. | tion, | | 
| | | yee LSE Interest. | Total, 
| 
| | | 
as Caran ieee 2 £ £ 
4 Years & 34 Weeks, Dec., 1910 ... -| 3,218,133 8,141,508 | 106,557 33,720 28,189 168,466 
Year, at odd atl 914,196 | 894,453 | 84,715 10,099 6,873 51,687 
35 (58 weeks) i LOI Teen LOTS 27, 1,088,930 | 40,077 10,102 5,670 55,849 
9 a» 2915 | 1,047,636 | 1,023,552 47,164 10,102 4,993 62,259 
a » 1914 ....) 1,434,256 | 1,423,605 | 49,829 17,864 | 9,777 77,470 
| | 
D 95 2915 2...) 2 B07 el) | 2,824,573 | 57,119 24,520 13,750 | 95,389 
Half Year, June, 1916 ....| 1,368,739 | 1,867,926 | 30,692 | 12,924 6,835 | 49,851 
= | | | 
| | aoe re =| 
10 Years and 8 Weeks’ Total 11,418,298 11,214,547 366,153 118,731 76,087 | 560,971 
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Mie) TRADE, 


commencement. 
= IXPENSES. = i. 
RaTE ON PRODUCTION. eeuEr ov WOEkINE: 
= i 
Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. | | Rate at end, 
Per cent. Per £. || Profit. | Loss. | per £on 
Supplies. 
ONES Gh 5. d, £ £ | sd £ 
Half Year, December,1900 ....| 1314 42 2 Sf || AG 4,381 1 43 18,588 
5 Years, a 1905 2. 112 % 1 64 10,962 0 13 || 981,712 
Sikes: 4 1910). ..:| 6. 15 10 1 4 || | 24,389 #0 2 || 62,189 
Year, 7 11) 0 ee ST CP 1 SEM ee 6,858 an ee 0 3% | 49,989 
+, (3 weeks) ,, VEY cecal OF 15 | 2,132 0 0g 96,680 
fe 7 1913 ....| 618 118 1a 6,510, 0 22 || 106,508 
| { 
- ., TVS oca| O&O YE 1 1 | 4,321 0 12 || 143,955 
ee A 1915 ....) 4 0 3§ | 0 98 |] 1,555 0 02 || 129,310 
| | 
Half Year, June, 1916 ....| “4 2 48 | 0 9% || 4,75 0 12 || 171,593 
16 Years’ Total.......... 610 8 TS Se 5,282)" 0 0 
| 
AND PROVENDER MILL TRADE. 
commencement. 
a EXPENSES, | 
: Net Prorit. 
Rave ON PRODUCTION. 
E - = Stocks 
PERIOD, ENDED. | 
a Rateper£ end 
Per cent. Per £ Amount, | on || 
| Supplies. | 
<b de F5 5 £ tHe | £ 
4 Years & 34 Weeks, December, 1910 .. iy yf 3 1 02 | 15,507 0 14 | 63,394 
| 
Year, ‘ 1911 .. 515 62 1 1% || 17,562 | 0 4% 60,784 
»» (63 weeks) a 1912..| 5 7 6% 1 0g 25,959 0 53 23,861 
P bs Ec) 9 ah WF 1 23 || 21,248 | oO 42 61,171 
he rs 1914..| 5 810 11 || 18960 | © 33 | 114,281 
fy 1915 .. 4 2 08 0 9% || 84,093 0 3 | 182,008 
” | 
Half Year, June, 1916 .. 3 12 108 0 8g || 15,045 | 0 28 || 186,726 
| 
. —— | Se 
10 Years and 8 Weeks’ Total...... | 5 O Of 10 148,874 | 0 3B 


OLDHAM STAR FLOUR 


From 


| EXPENSES. 


Net Produc- 
Supplies. tion. || | 
Wages & Deprecia-_ | Interest.| Total. 


PERIOD, ENDED, 


| Sundry. tion. 
| 
| == 
| £ £ £ & £ £ 
4% Years and 38 Weeks, Dec., 1910) 1,728,272 | 1,712,548 69,450 | 18,880 | 16,189 104,519 
Year, December, 1911 ............ | 367,265 | 356,691 | 18,413 4,089 3,017 | 25,519 
| | | | 
5 5 1912 (53 weeks)... 416,130 411,926 || 18314 | 4,085 | 2,673 25,022 
oD “ MOUS ere wvstereieis orators 895,668 395,555 20,981 | 3,978 2,809 27,268 
Op FA ODA eercuaeretsiskrsjeieks | 418,419 410,761 || 18,991 8,999 2,307 25,297 
| | | 
a fs NHS eS AAA OOe | 578,137 | 577,827 || 20,096 4,023 2,908 27,022 
| 


40,998 | 30,528 250,333 


Half Year, June, 1916............, 330,478 | 331,719 || 12,562 | 1,994 1,130 15,686 


| 
10 Years and 12 Weeks’ Total) 4,234,369 | 4,196,527 || 178,807 
| 


NOTE.—Rochdale Flour Mill acquired January, 1906; closed June, 1907, Benen, trade 
was transferred to Oldham Star Mill. 


AVONMOUTH FLOUR AND 


From, 
EXPENSES. 
| Wet Produc- | 
PERIOD. ENDED. | Supplies. aya. | 
| | | Wages & | Deprecia- < | 
| 1 Sundry. |. tion. ue) Total. 
£ Zao) se ligee | 8 
34 Weeks, December, 1910........ 232,241 22°7,688 | 9,126 | 2,953 4,369 | 16,448 
Year, December, 1911 .,.......... 427,217 393,606 | 15,462 5,028 6,055 | 26,545 
5 in 1912 (58 weeks) . | 522,408 | 470,742 | 17,585 5,156 5,873 28,614 
3 ny IGIB is ceric prec 556,420 | 499,220 | 17,487 5,158 6,176 28,821 
” ” LO U4 cipeiaeneentaeete | 658,953 579,187 | 18,364 5,318 5,935 | 29,617 
| | | 
op LOIB: “a ghesteaienaenes | 1,037,548 893,904 | 31,407 5,473 7,184 | . 44,014 
| 1 } 
Half Year, June, 1916 ............ | 605,498 540,356 | 20,087 2,803 3,069 25,959 
6 Years and 8 Weeks’ Total. .| 4,040,280 | 3,604,703 129,518 31,889 38,611 200,018 
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MILL TRADE. 


commencement. 
EXPENSES. ! 
Ner Prorrr, | 
| Rare on Propuction. | \| 
PERIOD. ENDED. te j | Stocks 
| lRateper S| at end. 
Per cent. Per £. || Amount. | on 
F | \} Supplies. | 
= = | — — ee ee 
Sus. d. Bs da | fo sad, £ 
# Years and 38 Weeks, Dec., 1910 .... 6 2 02 1 28 || 12,061 | 0 18 | 381,196 
| i 
Year, December, 1911:..........: RRL reese 1 5§ || 4078 | 0 9g 52,088 
* 1912 (53 weeks) ...... Vee Gale Gaulle Toc oy ! 8115 | 0 45 25,881 
‘ ‘ | i} 
aa ; aioe sia ntorn in inressoonwn eis 6 17 103 1 4% || 98,986 0 23 28,077 
a ‘ 1G Ibe tery Pe. ee 6 3 2 1 22 | 4,007 0 22) 40,018 
a AM? set 2 Oa ee 413 72 | og || 9,798 | 0 4 | ° 99,996 
i )| } 
i | 
Half Year, June, 1916.................. 414 62 011% || 3,021 0 2% | 87,624 
if ir oaks ee 5 
10 Years and 12 Weeks’ Total........ | 519 38 | 1 22 45,056 0. 23 | 
PROVENDER MILI TRADE. 
commencement. 4 
el EXPENSES. | 
aa —= a Net ReEsvur, 
RaTE ON PRODUCTION. || | 
| : | | Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. 
Rate pers|| Sbend. 
Percent. | Per#. | Profit, | Loss. | on || 
| | | Supplies. | 
Seen ea: Co Seay a lets 
34 Weeks, December, 1910 .... 7 4 be | 1 Bf ae | 11,438 0.112 ||, 119,915 
Meaer iG, 1910 coc fe eence sie 614103 | 1 4% 6,522 0 3§ | 155,961 
» » 1912 (58 weeks) ....| 6 1 62 | 1 2% | 9188 | 0 4& | 187,758 
“~ fe) BRIE ep eboancane 515 53 1 12 || 3,465 | 0 ig || 147,842 
“1 Pap LO LA ciereretoisterelhersversitrels 5° 2 8 1 02 | 5,385 | 0 18 |) 8,067. 
Wr asc eee eee 418 5§ o1g | 9,044 02 | 179,381 
} 
| | 
| 
Half Year, June, 1916.......... 416 0% | 011% 5,584 | 0 24 | 290,090 
{| | 
_—_$— ——_— | ——_ | |——_—_—__—— 
6 Years and 8 Weeks’ Total. 5 10 118 1 14 | 27,645 | | 0 18 | 


SOWERBY BRIDGE 


From 
| EXPENSES. 
Net Produe- 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies. fiom |, _ i 2 cs | 
ages & | Deprecia- Ber 
| | Sundry: tion. | Interest. | Total. 
£ 20 NES cee ae £ & 
| 
Half Year, December, 1915 ........ 167,470 167,406 | 7,559 1,648 1,384 10,591 
2 June, TOT ree yoater 232,946 238,195 || 9,564 1,648 | 1,305 | *12,517 
| | —| me 
Lear’ s)Tovaleareceacenres =: 400,416 400,601 17,123 38,296 2,689 23,108 
HALIFAX FLOUR 
From 
: EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- | 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies.| tion. | 
Wages & | Deprecia- ; 
|| Sunary. Heri, | Interest. | Total. 
2 2g £ EE £ £ 
Half Year, December, 1915 ........ | 287,652 | 286,309 8,215 | 1,272 1,399 | 10,886: 
| 
“ June, SONG Ge sancsal| 319,801 318,810 9,093 1298 | 1,455 11,843 
i Year's otal Pareeceascsucte 607,453 605,119 17,308 2,565 * 9,854 22,727 
SLAITHWAITE FLOUR 
From 
EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- } 
EERIOD. BINDED: Supplies.| tion. 
Wages & | Deprecia- pes 
| Sundry. emery Interest. | Total. 
| £ z8 eg ay | £ £ 
| | 
Half Year, December, 1915 ........ 98,251 97,337 4,342 360 441 5,143 
x) June, MO Gimececorns 136,362 130,780 5,254 359 393 6,006 
| == 2 
PN Gar BeMOta le. cs\-%:s cess cee | 234,613 228,117 9,596 719 834 11,149 
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FLOUR MILL TRADE. 


commencement. 
y EXPENSEs.: ( 
= Net Prorir. | 
; RATE on PRoDvCTION. \| 
PERIOD. ENDED. | | Stocks 
: Rate per £ at end. 
Per cent. Per £. || Amount. on 
Supplies. 
CuiBemnd, hued, 6 Baas £ 
Half Year, December, 1915 ............ 6 6 63 1 33 1,633 0 22 36,577 
4s June, 1916 ...-...-.25. 5 7 4 1 Og 994 Ont 18,036 
Year's Motel wishes. sees se 515 43 1 13 2,627 0 1k 
MibLL TRADE. 
commencement. 
EXPENSES. 
Net Prorit. | 
RATE ON PRODUCTION, | 
PERIOD. ENDED. pice 
Rate per £ Bit eu. 
Per cent. Per £. || Amount. on \| 
Supplies. || 
2 Ba eds Sethe & as ds £ 
i 
Half Year, December, 1915 ............ 316 0% 0 9% 4,623 0 3% 49,798 
oa June, TOU GMRS cieis\ei01s/<t/aV0 314 33 0 82 4,222 0 33 | 13,649 
{ 
~ | ——— | Re 
eV ears. Totaly se ccste ctl sy x.atlas 815 12 0 9 8,845 0 3% 
MILL TRADE. 
conumencement. 
ey 4 EXPENSES. | 
Net Prorir. | 
| RavE on PrRopvction. iI 
Period ENDED —|| Stocks 
es : Rateperg}| 2+ end. 
| Percent. Per £. || Amount. on 
Supplies. 
£ 8s. d. Gh Ge £ be Tiles Al £ 
Half Year, December, 1915 .........-.. 5 5-8 1 0g 2,145 0 58 | 18,983 
co June, TKS aonenuconanel| 4 11 103 0 11 2,799 O 4% 6,895 
| 
tI 
4 Year's otal ).4.aeet dese ee 417 8% 0 118 4,944 05 | 
aye 
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MANCHESTER TOBACCO 


From 
| : EXPENSES. 
ese | ; . 
PERIOD. ENDED. . | | *| 
| Supplies. Wa | | 
| | ges and Deprecia-) 
| | Sundry. onwaal Interest.| Total. 
Te a pees) ‘ £ £ £ £ ‘£ 
2 Years and 284 Weeks, Dec. 1900 ...... | 486,841 || 82,199 1,944 3,069 - 87,212 
Bl Ges ay L905 neat 1,846,976 | 111,441 7,380 11,907 | 130,728 
Saas med OIG! setae 2,900,605 | 159,075 12,544 19,862 191,481 
Year, me eaLOU Ae tee. 702,611 | 37,055 2,888 4,188 44,126 
| | 
» (53 weeks) AGI Ee Ree 730,327 89,829 2,924 4,689 | 47,442 
i Set Bint cae 726,091 || 41,166 | 2,955 4,692 48,813 
rf ny) WOT YS eee | 754,768 42,579 3,056 5,204 50,839 
= LOIS) were 924,362 || 51,266 | 3,105 | 4,993 59,264 
\ | | | 
Half Year, June, 1916 ...... | 472.171 |) 29,568 1,552 | 2,784 33,904 
| | | 
| p> we eee aan 
18 Years and 24 Weeks’ Total.... 9,394,747 544,178 38,348 61,283 643,809 
—— a ae ——— — ~~ ——S— == _——~ | — 
WEHST HARTLEPOOL 
From 
| 
| | EXPENSES. 
Net a: tae mae | ee Le ea 
PERIOD. ENDED, F | 
lies. ; 
| Supplies | Wages and | Déprecia- | Taterest Total 
Sundry. | tion. | 2 : 
as | | aa 
Tew | | cpl £ 
4 Years and 37 Wks., Dec.,1900 .... 374,595 || 12,475 | 3,690 | 8,298 19,463 
| | 
hoe , 1905 ....| 652,804 16,279 4,588 «=| «8,708 24,575 
Sen i910 2.) 696.531 14610 | 45,838 3,785 —-28,788 
Year, » 1911 ....| ~ 109,587 || 2,846 | 1,082 | 767 | 4,695 
| | 
9) (53 weeks) ee LO La aeer 127,460 | 3,038 | 845 560 4,443 
“3 ae LOlS gases 140,148 || 2,795 378 457 3,630 
af my TEE coal CRY 2,915 378 | 616 | 3,909 
a5 ya eos 149,062 3,219 378 760 | 4,357 
i} | | 
Half Year, June, 1916 .... 101,583 | 1,632 | 189 Py} | 2,094 
! | | 
20 Years and 11 Weeks’ Total.. | 2,425,982 1 59,809 | 16,866 14,224 | 


Note,—HEgg Department closed June, 1904. 
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FACTORY TRADE. 


commencement. 
NET PRoFIt. | 
PERIOD, ENDED, Rate | Stocks 
Amount. | per £ on at end, 
Supplies. 

2 Y. 2 re £ Bb oth | £ 
ears and 284 Weeks, December, 1900 ...................... 6,488 0 34 44,502 

tata a 6 UDO acre es sciieeooee ee 35,326 0 44° 77,749 

She c 1910 SPORE Soa ek cee 14121 | 0 1 | 75,881 

| 1] 

Year, . TOU Lig eee steer 2,915 | 0 02 «98,935 
», (63 weeks) ee, UGG De oe Ser. ep a 3,691 | 0 1% 108,889 
a : G13 LARNWONE oar cerceeet eee 1,024 0 04 128,457 
6a “fi O14 AMAR cansanan secant 362 || 11'7,482 
44 x LOIS. BOSHE Rte cee ener 5,653 0 18 143,528 

| 

Half Year, June, OIG ea el eee eee 691 0 Of | 165,069 

18 Years and 24 Weeks’ Total ........0...0.0..cceceeeeeess 70271 0 18 ; 
LARD REFINHRY TRADE. 
commencement. 
EEE as =i PS ee eee Le ee ee 
Net Profit. II 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate pies 
Amount, per £on | 
Supplies. || 
2 ee - ———— | 
£ ecb gl sauee 
4 Years and 37 Weeks, December, 1900 ............------ 7,496 0 43 | 14,053 
5 ee a HOODS: cee tress 10,418 82 || 6,279 
\) 
Ei cp AOLO!) pst scciciisiqstereicrare 11,389 44 || 11,960 
Year, AQUA voy fiass dapat tere aI 293 o-0g || 8,655 
\| 
» (53 weeks) i LOIGi se sph rere cee 4,595 0 8 || 4,031 
A re TOUS Merecattiaevesmrtasisarcel 4,330 0 Tz 15,843 
fs SU eamtiae Hacc nannbene 8,767 0 6£ || 21,207 
\| 
Ay gion Urs Renan Seocmooniccn fo 9,577 1 33 || 10,778 
| 

Half Year, June, MNS Ee goodndanocnboongs 8,704 1 8% 25,986 

oe niatatets hepetere tty chal wesw 60,569 0 55 | 


20 Years and 11 Weeks’ Total 
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LONGSIGHT PRINTING 


From 
\ EXPENSES, 
Net [ % 
PERIOD. ENDED, Supplies i 
* || Wages & | Deprecia- | 
Sundry. a | Interest.| Total. 
ee er tre es a 
Al he he els £ £ a | ce aes 
47 Weeks, December, 1895.........-.-.++++- 7,512 8,391 | 591 | 415 | 4,897 
| | | 
5 Years, fp LS00 Sirtrsaciocsley a cae | 177,885 l 19,927 10,957 | 5,581 | 96,415 
5 ” a MOOD secvnetacteate srateegs 429,902 187,020 21,830 | 11,188 | 220,038 
| | | 
5 a Ns VOLO Feietetgenidaere eta ians | 641,046 285,554 80,076 14,889 330,519 
| | 
Year, ' TING Aeanntadtames tae | 158,844 69,928 6,290 | 2,948 | 79,161 
» (53 wks) ,, TOU De ecules Sherer str ee 160,300 75,379 6,303 | 2,789 84,471 
55 fi AGRG pricte 6s aoreaee | 175,538 78,934 6344 | 2,561 87,839 
55 A OAs ore rateyereieretemasiatec tars | 188,297 86,668 8,856 | 2,583 | 93,107 
9 As a Ws ehh Meramec rce tae we aoe wep! 96,833 2,418 | 2,652 | 101,903 
Half Year, June, AOLG AY as mer eee ae 113,664 50,422 1,274 1,497 | 53,193 
| 
| 
21 Years and 5 Months’ Total........ 2,247,807 /1,014,056 | 89,939 47,048 1,151,043 
LEICHKSTER PRINTING 
From 
EXPENSES, 
Net 
PwHRIOD, ENDED. Supplies. Wages prin | | 
and nee “| Interest. | Total. 
Sundry. = all | 
£ £ fees | £ 
1 Year & 39 Weeks, December, 1910 ...... 27,412 10,296 1,282 724 12,302 
Year, " TOU, A saeae 21,041 8,284 78 | 409 | 9,451 
39 (53 wks) a 14S bie rea a 22,977 8,750 639 355 | 9,744 
| | 
"9 4) DORR inaie, wie 27,549 ) 21,136 684 352 | 12,172 
bh x 19140 ony | 82,624 12,818 | 1,877 778 | 14,978 
is * LOL haces | 95,268 || 18,806 | 1,402 808 | 16,016 
Half Year, June, USEG eicraty 2 20,463 | 8,875 | 701 408 | 9,484 
it Years” Totalen a cere 187,384 || 73,465 | 6,848 | 3,634 84,142 
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wires a 


\ 
IVOR KS s TRADE.” 
convmencement. 
Net Prortit, 
~ PERIOD. EB : pew Auk 2. YEeioeks 
aeeD Rate || atend. 
Amount. | per £ on 
ye # “i Supplies. 
; £ d ES 
SEW eeKs. Wecembery logo mecnccaanccche cet aes tcc tiene : 475 | a 34 1,089 
5 Years, ” GOO ne reteya sratctstaiatstarsiart fe ootetinscieluieteistste aire stots 6,798 0 9% 11,818 
5 ” + 19059... sven SMe) aXe Jair sin re tePaT exe a)aje ofel NoPeIeReTe Rat 13,369 0 7% 18,695 
Saaeeee GLO sce Matee Mat sk eet. ees Seem de 18,952 07 99,951 
Year, 5: T1GIlidee bate aes aca eee een te oe ae 4,336 0 74 30,569 
“4, (53 wks) LOTS, ee ry 8 7 mere AA Ree 1,943 | 0 2% 32,187 
aa Rs LOUD lores setetic cate sean aiah spat as ise steleretete sksvein fate 4,921 0 68 34,956 
cs Fe Prete e yc cihcernctoncc erecta otra teiereroe Sieciciee 2,786 On Say ap ee ape 
3 7 ICT ae A a hed BERR Gs AO, 706 | 0 08 38,630 
Half Year, June, RGTIGENG2 be SUSE Soka s Sao p ORE to noe ten eaa ies 2,614 | 0 5% 58,705 
| 
ot Years'and 5 Months’ Total 3). 6... .sse cesses esse ber 57,400 | O 64 || 
| 
WORKS TRADE. | 
commencement. ~ 
Net REsvLt. 
ae Sa | Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED, | Rate at 
Profit Loss. | per £ on end 
| | Supplies. 
£ ng Sods £ 
1 Year & 39 Weeks, December, 1910 ..........---+--+- | 967 0 8% 2,826 
Year, ¥ LOU Soe: PRR oc | 570 0 6s 3,346 
yy) (63 wks) " TOU oes ORE a ce 1,489 1 38 4,621 
i | 
4 3 AQUSLM 2c us Ot ae | a1 0 53 4,909 
se : 19W AaB, ose: Aaa as 4038 0 2% | 6,510 
5 . 1OLBj Rs eo eee ea 13 | 7,859 
Half Year, June, UGUG Ws tic ctavantetotes wreisione 832 0 98 11,219 
PC ca neato tala snes » 23+ snletide.ns <n keene oa 4,819 0 68 


PERIOD, ENDED. 


PELAW PRINTING 
Since publishing a separate 


2 Years, December, 1905.......... 

ey) 5 OO oS oancenis 

Year, eS ene epee 

» (58 wks) , 191A sectessiesee 

” ” 1913 Steccrscte 

” ~ MOEA esc sissies 

” 55 TQUS Fae iecccree se 

Half Year, June, 1916.......... 

124 Years’ Total ............ 
PERIOD, ENDED. 


22 Years, December, 1900 


5 ” ” 1905 

5 ” " 1910 

Year, 4 1911 

Ven (ees aya'as) _ 1912 
” ” VOLS eye eets 

” ” 1914 

” % 1915 


Half Year, June, 1916 


18} Years’ Total ........... 


| EXPENSES. 
Net | > F 
Supplies. | yw, " few | 
| ges & | Deprecia-. | 
} Sundry. ‘ea | Interest. Total. 
| a £ ic | ES pete” 
Spee Oh | 15,530 | 6,684 | 1,148 700 8477 
| | 
eae 62,735 27,508 | 4,044 | 1,862 33,414 
AGES | 91,390 || 8.535 1,458 | 624 10,617 
ae eh aE 21,411 1 9014 | 1,415 | 600 | 11,229 
a, 26,785 10,746 | 1875 | 546 | 12,667_ 
ee 27,511 | 12,460 | 1,411 | 581 | 14,452 
ee | sos7a || a451s "| 1,494 | - 556 | 26,493 
gestae | 19281 | 7068 | “712 | si1 | 8,086 
ae ee | 223,165 | 96,678 | 12,982 | 5,780 | 115,435 
| 


LITTLEBOROUGH FLANNEL 


From 
| EXPENSES. 
Net } eR PS ee wi ee 
Supplies. || Wages & | Deprecia-| 
} Sundry. ce Interest.| Total. 
= | ek a eee 
Pre bee: £ suns 
Bide ee 56,517 || 12093 | 1,515 | 952 | 14,560 
| | 
ens | 100,878 || 28,098 | ~29,987 2,547 32,982 
ieee | 118,708 29,959 | 1,900 2611 34,470 
Cee | 25495 |] 6,141 380 | 528 7,049 
Eee | 26,417 || 6,271 380 | 517 | 47,168 
Ge | 95,756 || 6,262 380 510 7,152 
eee | 83966 || 6,521 380 538 7,429 
TRE AS | 39,781 || 9,148 826 846 10,815 
| | 
Beene 29,181 || 5,439 552 575 6,566 
4H Beas | 456,650 || 109,917 8,600 | 9,624 | 128,141 
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Account in Balance Sheet. 
Net REsvtt. 
PERIOD. ENDED. | peeeks 
Rate per £ | ‘ 
Profit. Loss. Sa Supplies. 
a cal Seid aia cle tala 
ZeLGALEs DECEMPE! 1 905. eee a oie raie/ohsis ic ohn sie cioieiarerecorie | 588 82 315 
5 yy 3 LENO e cocsond A» aensoncsesesde 1,208 | 0 44 || 3,150 
| 
Year, . LOT eats Mate eee ce Pee ts | 668 0 7 3,147 
» (53 wks) ,, DOLD Me erste serait iter Meee Sicictonnnons 481 0 53 3,119 
is - gGSIG Ys Saka hee ae oe BRR ARP 790 07 3,892 
- = AQ TA aermee RRS co a charm eee ee | 82 0 0g 5,812 
oe is WERT iho sea eat cee eure eam | 337 0 28 || 7,095 
HulthVenes) Darcy va 19UG\ tf-tn | 46a: | 0 6 || 10,102 
(ees Vears Total sone tc acsmos: +e ee seoeee el | 3,887 0 43 
MILL TRADE. 
commencement. A 
A Ner REsvtt. } 
|| Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate | 
Profit. Loss. | per £ on || at end. 
| Supplies. | 
£ co he Bint. i £ 
25 Years, December, 1900 ............-.:..5.----. 18 ao | 6 7,992 
5 HS ; LGU GEN ees Scrone pOe | 400 0 0g 7,693 
5 r 4 TOO mes ee ese | 4,780 0 94 10,089 
Year, F Tee ee Rermtente oae | 996 0 93 10,158 
5, (53 weeks) ,, 10 10g aenee 0.4 eee 1,739 1 33 11,215 
5 x TQIB Ryo Pinca s siaicizetestesarct | 870 | O08 12,911 
r " TTY Aatins cetenecsnectuccrces 822 O 5 | 8,498 
| 
rr + LOLS Weer ae Laer eee 430 0 22 || 18,556 
| 
Half Year, June, 1916s Sie. feiss oc gehGeeaaete 1,559 1 02 | 24,904 
{| 
181 Years’ Total ..........--eeeeeee eee eee eeee 10,699 0) 52) 
123 


HUTHWAITE HOSIHRY 


From 
EXPENSES. 
‘ Purrop ENDED. ae Ww. a\ D } : 
° " Supplies. ages ani epre- | 
Sundry. Pantions Interest. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
24 Years, December, 1905 ...........+++ 168,315 44,581 5,120 4,559 54,260 
} 
| 
5 38 " DSO Mretisiere cicrevaisats 365,805 102,696 11,996 12,364 127,056 
Year, x OY sadaocarmoccnd 107,290 24,358 2,559 2,762 29,679 
», (53 weeks) ,, TANTS ma SaeguoNdoon 126,958 30,816 2,920 2,952 36,688 
” mn TOUS Araiecele tects 158,313 85,805 3,197 2,924 41,926 
+ %, iV Wi soapaGancoos 188,867 87,689 8,441 2,986 44,116 
*9 ¥ LOTS meter eisteiele a telotetate 185,419 40,075 3,630 1,989 45,644 
Half Year, June, MONG Servier evs's s/o eherenats 85,765 21,181 1,861 947 23,989 
LSeV OARS Obal serctsieleicjenc si<sieleleistests ‘1,386,732 337,201 34,724 31,483 | 403,858 
| | ; 


Nore.—Business transferred from Leicester to Huthwaite, June, 1908. 


DESBORO’ CORSET 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net 7 Zz: 
PERIOD, ENDED. : A 
Supplies. || Wages and| Deprecia- 

Sundry. onl Interest. Total. 

————== = = | | | if 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Half Year, December, 1905 ........ 5,142 2,286 56 131 2,473 
5 Years, UG TOS yrceimers 115,418 43,433 5,269 8,911 52,613 
Year, rs LOLI vest 34,208 = 11287 1,105 785 13,127 
9, (53 weeks) ,, LOL cam ae 34,103 11,840 1,129 790 13,759 
5 Fi 91S ececnre 37,569 12,187 1,134 714 14,035 
| i 
+ Fy NOTA treater 88,201 || 13,749 1,179 776 15,704 | 
99 55 UGS AGGasas 49,943 || 16,949 1,244 910 19,103 
1) 
Half Year, June, DER se dobad 30,993 | 8,950 640 561 10,141 
koe eeeeceeeeee SH 

1 Years’ Total! pescsenaye 345,577 120,631 | 11,756 8,568 140,955 


FACTORY TRADE. 


commencement. 
_~ = —" = = I = 
Net ProFir. | Ner Loss. . 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate | Rate Stocks 
Amount. | per £ on || Amount. | per £ on at end, 
Supplies. | Supplies. 
£ Bicd. £ Bue ck & 
24 Years, December,1905 .............. 255 0 of “2 ere 26,549 
. } | 
5 3 =p ESO litera crass de stats HG aie 40,198 2 22 49,919 
\ ; | 
Year, ms TOLL es, sere corsa 2,368 | 0 54 | 47,805 
4 (68 weeks) ,, DOLD! 2 eee ef 4,087 | 0 7% | 55,548 
- renee 1Si ve. Shek: o:40n ttt? (OM SS ins ee .. . || 59,488 
| 
” ei GAN Pecsiatsterais(atayeataiee 2,986 | 0 3% Ae ae 36,908 
t Pe RO IG Sere SEED 3,171 On aight! Aes |e 98.771 
| 
Half Year, June, GLO ritas tone eae 2,343 0 64 | = Se }} 35,781 
arta ee 
13 Vearsy Potal! taco p. oo. rhe eins vere 17,658 40,198 || 
Tess Profitts Moh eais secas | 17,658 | ees 
lee gana areas Sard | RS ae ws a | 
heaves Net Loss .......... 22,540 | O 32 | 
( | 
FACTORY TRADE. 
commencement. 
‘ Ner Prorit. Net Loss. | 
PERIOD, ENDED. = Rate Rate Brooks 
Amount, | per £ on || Amount. | per £ on | Z 
Supplies. Supplies. i} 
| 
£ s. d. 8 8. d. £ 
Half Year, December, 1905 ................ | we a6 434 1103 | 7,558 
5 Years, a MOLO vraterecaistseereiai-tvetaste a aS 38,069 0 6% i 11,337 
Year, Peer iciine th eet ote 1,084 0 7 | 11,344 
ESS weeks -  19TD shies hh ..| 1,124 0% | | 19,987 
| | 
99 h UGGS aperatatsa\cjatorste.<t ste 1,163 0 7% | | 11,525 
Bs ; LOTAGR. is sacte eee 9,124 14 |, 16,802 
| {| 
Fs . AQ TD ee eee ee 2,388 0 112 } 23,274 
Half Year, June, LONG Sete sercorersesiaterster= | 2,651 ise || 24,998 
Pie Vears?Dotal waran ister: sels cciee ves 10,484 wy 8,553 | i 
TWSRS IOSE eetent ds lteets sici-eles 8,553 ae | [| aed 
Leaves Net Profit.......... 6,931 0 42 \ 


\ 


' - BROUGHTON SHIRT 


Since publishing a separate 


| EXPENSES. 
PERIOD ENDED | Het a| D | 
7 i Supplies. || Wagesan epre- 
Sandry, Sinton Interest.| Total. 
£ £ £ £ ca 
4 Years, December, 1910 ..............-- _ 316,938 69,831 3,994 4,449 78,274 
5 \| 
Year, I GILES Re cotaaccaod Ono | 102,092 21,528 902 975 || 23,400 
», (53 wks) 4, VOID Ac ictetqarerteiserrar | 125,477 26,218 930 980 |~ 28,128 
op " bts oaencone aot | 140,406 30,166 1160); ) 1242 82,568 
4 rs NOTA accra recite ae 0,000) 33,592 1,34 1,489 36,385 
=n fh DOUG toys stelsraysicier trices oF 199,373 42,863 1,539 1,717 46,119 
Half Year, June, 1916 ................ 94,594 23,224 816 1,058 25,098 
a | ee ee eae 
Gas Gans el otal seme y-ierrertcietere ors 1,149,435 247,417 10,645 11,910 | 269,972 
BATILEY WOOLLEHN 
From 
| | 
EXPENSES, 
PERIOD. ENDED. | _ Net Produc= || 2uh ee. ae ee | ER 
| Supplies. tion. | 
| aoe 
aoe Doprecte | Interest. Total. 
| | 
=a — | | 
£ 2 ee £ Sr ee las 
4 Years, December, 1890........ | 44,326 47,618 20,973 1,124 | 1,607 23,704 
i sy BS SOD creereetrts | 95,265 94,954 || 81,188 2,239 | 1,990 | 35,367 
ay x 1900s veers |" 183,387 |/ 183,125 48,641 4,394 | 2,808 | 55,848 
545 ” L905 een aeie 245,026 945,771 || 71,871 8,374 | 4,566 | 84,811 © 
bo Fs 7 OVO Kt oer 256,059 264,100 81,869 8,729 6,201 96,799 
Year, on LOL ster | 55,786 | 57,686 | 17,959 1,924 | 1,358 | 21,236 
95 (53 wks) ,, 191 enn | 51,384 | 53,562 || 17,523 1,924 | 1,827 | 20,774 
rs fp 1913 Seen | 59,384 | 60,905 | 18,966 1,955 1,260 | 22.181 
3 a 19U 4 Rrecacre 63,833 | 62,905 || 19,080 Moy ise Ye aby = Nh abiekeyaray 
ry) i LOR rover ats | 75,407 | 71,785 22,310 1,786 1,190 | 25,286 
| | | | | 
Half Year,June, 1916.......| 82,221 32,526 11,483 801 550 | 12,834 
| | | 
| | | 
294 Years’ Total ........| 1,162,028 1,174,887 361,763 35,228 24,149 421,140 
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FACTORY TRADE. 


Account in Balance Sheet. 


Nerv Prortr. Net Loss, 
PERIOD. ENDED, Rate Rate Stocks 
Amount. | per £ on || Amount. per £ on || # end. 
Supplies. Supplies. 
£ sd. le a RE 
4 Years, December, 1910 .................. Es 565 12 | ad 23,251 
Year, in LOU UMP ae eres sveyevonsts vis.< oe 854 OF2 | 14,684 
1 (53 wks) ,, O12 Percocet eet 2,537 | O 43, 26,906 
oF ” NOUS Rete raxsistaErMe neh iloresc) 1,687 0 2g | 24,925 
;5 iio ONE. ca Arie Rok are 4,189 0 52 34,296 
53 rs? OIG, anette annette 7,025 0 82 50,187 
Half Year, June, 1916 .................. 648 0 18 aale 63,581 
OeyVears Total cbc -cctes weer ceecies 16,940 12 
‘ | 
TSS DIOSB. ce aees sacs donee 12 | 
Leaves Net Profit.......... 16,928 0 3% 
MibLi TRADE. 
commencement. 
Fy EXPENSES. 
RUG GS BRe: Net Prorit. 
DUCTION. 
PERIOD, ENDED. = = eee wes Stocks 
at end. 
Rate 
Per cent. | Per £. || Amount. | per £ on 
Supplies. 
Eo ES Gl Ih Gb £ Gs £ 
% Years, December, 1890 .............- 4915 7 9 112 *6796 3 02 7,326 
5 9 "A Tes SS doneionnooens 87 4113] 7 5% 3,089 0 7% 8,139: 
cae; i LOCOMIA noes | 80 9108/6 1% 7,648 0 10 10,904 
5 ” ni HQOG ers etetets otoiain)e! roils 8410 12 | 6 10% 7,244 Ona a 12,886: 
BP) gaa 4 ADLO a: cee secs eals 3613 0%] 7 8% 5,946 0 54 17,589) 
Year, 1 POTS ret seeectcies 86°16" 84) 7 44 1,881 0 8 17,850) 
», (53 wks) ,, LOU eas cteteersye.sicrareisrs) 8815 8%) 7 9 1,367 0 63 21,614 
5 +9 POD ate crepe eaaveraraser sles 86 8 44 7 32 1,801 0 54 23,964 
” ; LA erevercless taforstotarerene UH te ASI) yf al | 1,708 0 63 23,492 
9 A IS ani ooandooopd 35 4112 |) 7 0s 674 0 2% 28,905 
i 
Half Year, June, 1916 .............. 89 9 12| 7 108 91 0 0s 23,399 
| 
294 Years’ Total...........-.++++- 35 16 102 7 ea 24,103 0 4g 


* Loss. 
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BURY WEAVING 


From 
" ; = 
=} > EXPENSES. 
| Net | 
PERIOD. ENDED. Streayale 
ppies. | Wages and| Deprecia- 7 
Sundry. | oon Interest. Total. 
os | | a Le 
ee eae £ £ £ 
37 Weeks, December, 1905 . ...... | 27,620 | 7,668 | 1,223 82: 9,714 
5 Years, " WONOS se stavessrtiors | 410,746 89,517 12,145 | 8,177 109,839 
| 
- | | 
Year, ‘ 1910 foes 114,534 21,690 | 2577 | 1,961 26,228 
» (53 wks) ,, 1912 certs 111,957 | 20,016 | 2,664 1,641 24,321 
5 i ithe oe boAabas | 109,909 22,015 | 2,724 1,387 46,126 
- _ I nance | 116,581 22,989 | 2,724. 1,411 27,124 
is LOTS te vemcerers | 125,639 27,410 | 2,749 1,186 81,345 
| 
‘Half Year, June, LOG iy Tereerateroyeae | §1,846 14,358 1,387 473 16,213 
| | te a 
11, Years and 11 Weeks’ Total... 1,078,832 225,658 | 28,193 17,059 270,910 


PERIOD. 


20 Weeks, December, 1912 


Year, 
” 


0 


Half Year, June, 


3 Years and 46 Weeks’ Total.. 


ENDED. 


RADCLIFFHR WHRAVING 


- From 
| EXPENSES. 
Net iy a | = i 
Supplies. Wa | Wage 
ges and| Deprecia- | 
Sundry. | Slave | Interest. Total. 
eee | 
| 
£ £ | ag | £ 
ayebnet tere 981 1,100 1G | 66 1,286 
LOUIS trteesa ce 17,470 6,779 947 611 8,337 
191 See Seems 55,852 10,815 | 1,550 | 969 13,334 
VOT ccm pepiels | 82,646 16,506 | 2,669 ee aars 20,553 
AQ UG) eee etsre 40,152 || 8,963 1,336 722 11,071 
! 
197,101 44,163 | 3,746 54,581 
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SHED TRADE. 


commencement. 
Net Profit. | NET Loss. 
| 4 
PERIOD. ; Stocks 
é ENDER ; Rate | | Rate at end 
Amount. per £ on Amount. per £ on 
Supplies. | | 8 Ronee 
£ g. d. | £ Peance et £ 
37 Weeks, December, 1905......... ae +s 650 : ° & 6,129 
| 
5 Years, ” TOTO Ns Saya stares 1,937 0 ig | 31,918 
Year, a 191 leet a 188 0 0g | ae = 34,784 
» (53 wks) ,, ip Oe a 1,155 0 22 «(|| a | AS 21,458 
be : OTB Ye sors< ON 1,473 0-8 || | 22,587 
A ‘. OTe 1,724 0 33 | | 20,805 
a + TOTES vara at 515 (al | 9,166 
Half Year, June, T91Gise2ciyerast: 609 07-22 — | ae | <i 18,653 
pee ere | | | tad 
11 Years and 11 Weeks’ Total.. 7,661 | 650 | 
TGSSELIOSS <yefatcforela)=/sloietola, 650 | 
Leaves Net Profit...... 7,011 01% | 
SHED TRADE. 
commencement. 
Net PRorfir. i Net Loss. 
| | 
7 E Nl | || Stocks 
ERIOD. NUR, Rate || Rate at end. 
| Amount. | per £on || Amount. | per £o0n || 
Supplies. | | Bupplies. | 
| £ op deme | Acwndane ull 
20 Weeks, December, 1912 ........ Ms | peer ee 587 se || 4,208 
Year, i G18. 23,206 1 ee i 3056 | 8 5% 12,066 
on 49 GH: a5, <5. erent 612 0 28 | 15,399 
- HOHE. Sombooce! 882 0 2% |) Re -- | 13,658 
Half Year, June, VOU GIES craters 914 0 53 | | | 24,989 
(Se } 
3 Years and 46 Weeks’ Total... 2,408 2 | 3,648 
a : |] = 
Less Profit.......0s0s0+5 | 2,408 
| 
Leaves Net Loss.......- | 1,235 OQ 14 
| 


LEEDS CLOTHING 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net % 
PERIOD. ENDED. Sapoli | : 7 
ppiles. || Wages & | Deprecia- 
Sundry. Siva, Interest.| Total. 
Sa abet ee Fie oer 
24 Years, December, 1890...........-.-.-.- 10,652 6,414 149 128 6,691 
5 9 oD MOOD Merc ieysete wh cislsteteletaiele 97,978 53,712 903 760 55,375 
per 5 100. een ean eee 198,868 || 109,204 | 2,689 | 1,740 | 118,583 
5 % y) 1 UE ae cot ac sore 251,014 137,638 5,365 2,938 | 145,941 
5 1) cf 1OLO seinem asistekerss 288,718 164,333 4,978 8,118 172,424 
Year, a OUT | coy cistelsvarstoter stelerers 65,239 39,361 1,242 823 | 41,426 
» (53 wks) ,, LOUD eyes oe eee 71,975 39,663 | 1,326 832 41,821 
o y OLS Se erica tere wor 83,806 | 50,154 2,323 1,283 53,760 
49 A LTA Pxcicts asain tetra teat | 108,920 59,739 | 2,038 1,459 63,236 
of a OUD ee) disrerctnia ersseneiatartinre = 116,901 | 63,372 | 2,080 1,553 67,005 
Half Year, June, LO eieisanonddonso ne 51,975 30,776 1,042 | 679 | 82,497 
: | | . 
CHER NCE EM Wer CogqecsosoooscosoquD 1,346,041 754,366 24,085 | 15,808 798,759 
{ 
BROUGHTON CLOTHING 
Since publishing a separate 
i EXPENSES. 
Net ; T+ pea 
PxrRIOoD. ENDED. Supplies. | Wants & leastees 
| Sundry. | ea. Interest. | Total. 
1S ESET ; a6: | [bo caer Be 
£ £ & £ £ 
Half Year, December, 1895................ 7,561 4,920 171 106 5,197 
5 Years, ” OOO cecrersateaveretersinreleveis 146,319 96,238 3,671 2,252 | 102,161 
§ ” oF LOG): Pete. ia'slotorsjerstoversia 204,787 127,974 5,630 3,245 | 136,849 
5 ” A LOLO Tee eneets ieee. or 215,743 | 132,239 | 5,860 3,124 141,223 
Year, 3 OUR ree octeleisie ke ayers 51,365 | 33,019 805 630 | 34,454 
39 (63 wks) ,, TRAY erm O nar Oa E: | §2,441 35,690 821 704 37,215 
* fA ELE Wa seine beti so orn 58,150 35,149 936 730 =| 86,815 
a Fi UE ee eed aor ban 65,089 86,955 | 1,030 927 38,912 
, | | 
<) 5 TOMB: Sa eatarcuriees | 65,967 41,123 1,096 713 | 42,932 « 
Half Year, June, VOLE crestchnctados eters | 32,697 21,918 | 560 500 | 22,978 
ae = 
DICVOAPS Do tal oc 1icfo noc crsin elererersretsers 900,119 || 565,225 | 20,580 12,9381 | 598,736 
-_ e ee a 4 | 


® 


FACTORY TRADE. 


commencement. 
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Net Profit. Net Loss. 
PERIOD. ENDED, i Z ¥ Stocks 
| Rate Rate at end. 
Amount, | per £ on | Amount. | per £ on 
| Supplies. Supplies, 
Smell an dor ls s. a. £ 
2: Years, December, 1890.................. ets Ao | 1,125 2 12 1,316 
5 9 ” TUS BS On bes modern aa 5,663 1 1f || are 5,276 
5 ” ” QOD Semel sstehere st vorereeic een 13,728 1 43 5 9,764 
5 A 5 AGO5 en eke Sean’ 10,949 0 103 || 8,860 
5 ae i) HOMO: So bo aoe js obsopee 8,528 07 J 5 9,743 
Year, 5s TOS ee cel ea eT 0 5% | | 15,482 
» (58wks) ,, TOLD gene Seon enteee 868 Omo7 el 10,860 
a 1919 YF ROPE ens | 417 om fs |] 15,515 
a ON Ci Seer at ae Sie ee | 2026 | Oo 48 | |) 21,195 
. o VOY pene seekaete 4,600 0 93 12,802 
| 
Half Year, June, LOG Rerasciesiae ones sl 125 0 0% | || 14,876 
é | | 
| 
YN CEN TP Utara) cease beouaenSsean eee | 48,349 | 1,125 
Tess HOSS recite sees se since 1,125 Ni - 3 
| 
Leaves Net Profit ........ 47,924 | 0. 88 
FACTORY TRADE. 
Account in Balance Sheet. 
ae SS ee = = — —— 
Net Prorit. Net Loss. 
*. iin yan 7 a I} { oe sl Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate || | Rate at end, 
| Amount. | per £ on | Amount. | per £ on | 
Supplies. | Supplies. | 
= = ——— | 
£ s. d. £ gd: Sime S 
Half Year, December, 1895...........-.-.+:- 254 0 8 | ee | Rs 1,008 
5 Years, 3 HOIO eters stnrersiavalTaiets.er-ieie oo nie 1,677 0 2§ 5,453 
5 ” i BOOS Syapncyeisissovoveraierexcia ae 6,635 | O 7% 3,306 
Sites ss ~ NG paaeens conn aaasec: 12,335 1 1 || 4,505 
| 
Year, 4 iby ato ennceacedees 692 | 0 3% x Seen | 16,59 
» (53wks) ,, OLDS een tas: 425 0 1% | 8,203 
a zs AQLS Seen CCE 1,201 | 0 4% | 10,826 
2 ; EOLA Ace custsrerstciateontecere | 696 | O 24 | 11,899 
of F ENG RES tae Pre cece peor Bllerl| AGERE ga" | | 12,911 
| | | 
Half Year, June, IGIG SR oy ene | |) 1,447 | 0 103 | 16,129 
| | | | 
MaVears? Hotal emeecidae tales isclee aeeere | 22,584 | i] 3,549 | | 
Tiess Loss ......0ssseee02+| 8,549 | 
| 
Leaves Net Profit ........ 18,985 Obs 


LEICHSTEHER BOOT AND 
Since keeping 


EXPENSES. 
Prriop. ENDED. ee ea | 
ge ieeier ak Interest. Total. 
: £ £ £ | is £ £ 
21 Years, January, 1876........ 86,565 | 97,576 28,264 | 166 914 29,344 
5 Hy December, 1880........ 869,357 362,821 127,772 | 1,947 4,987 134,706 
5 ” % BES atrersrorsis's 495,321 498,020 182,021 | 3,369 | 5,822 191,212: 
Be bs; 2 1890; 771,184 | 783,457 er ap 5,724 | 7,622 | 304,637 
cys es is TOQ5 eck 1,264,427 | 1,269,859 195928 19,269 | 23,491 | 588,683. 
es ee . HY, oascdee 1,560,965 | 1,546,488 |) 598,400 27,815 | 24,566 | 645,781 
5 ” ” Ob iprstetettetere 1,812,821 | 1,781,627 687,119 25,184 | 23,284 735,487 
5 i 5 MNO cuscede 1,884,286 | 1,823,798 662,930 14,279 | 25,712 702,921 : 
Year, s HL OSL Merarey stents 374,882 | 363,281 132,790 | 662 | 4,514 137,966. 
>, (58 wks) ,, ee canons 428,581 412,209 140,555 | , 494 | 4,163 145,212 
| 
br TBs ceacde 384,045 | 369,697 || 128,886 677 4434 | 188,997 
: 1914 452,042 | 446,669 14.560 | 688 | 4,299 | 149,537 
53 o 2c19TS Sacer 517,504 | 474,904 || 161,824 687 «3,885 | 165,896 
' 
Half Year, June, NOH adonas 264,045 243,008 76,382 352 1,974 78,708 
422 Years’ Total .......... 10,616,015 |10,467,659 || 3,853,207 | 101,263 | 139,617 | 4,094,087 
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SHOE WORKS TRADE. 


a separate Account. 


EXPENSES. 


te RATE on Net Prorit. 
PRODUCTION. H 
PERIOD. ENDED. = =! | Stocks 
/ at end, 
Rate | 
Per cent. | Per £. || Amount.| per £ on | 
ad Supplies. 
eese del icved. £ s. d. |] £ 
21 Years, January, 1876................ 80 1 54] 6 og | 1488 | 0 4 || 9,186 
| 
BU December 1880 asa anee 37 2 68] 7 5 4008 | 0 24 | 15,772 
i ae . TSH MCE ee 3815 8 | 7 9 8,680 0 44 || 15,752 
Beets 4 1890, ccaeetem oe tees 3817 8 | 7 94] 35,946 011g || 61,985 
iter i IS05 ties ee ee 42 8 42| 8 52 || 24,947 0 44 | 101,621 
\ 
| 
iy oma e 1900 ARES soe ean So: 4115 12| 8 42/}. 27,905 0 44 | 114,018 
Sets K 1905 ae eee ees: 41 5 | 8 8 15,617 02 | 114,216 
A | 
Siaeer, * TOTOMER Sys 8810 9% | 7 88 || 40,084 0 58 | 140,462. 
Year, " POURRA asc tA 87 197 ee Ts 6,179 0 3% 158,244 
| | 
5, (53 weeks) ,, (RPT ok ai ekke Pape 85 4 68| 7 04 |] 7,577 0 43 | 146,289 
i BR RGIS er Funai 3 36 4102| 7 22 | 3805 | 0 2 | 185,604 
i} 
| 
A PA TO TARP ence ee steel sete 88 9 62} 6 & 7,758 0 4 || 151,822: 
i, eae OG io eee ne 3419 8%] 6 112 6,357 0 2g || 111,488 
| 
Half Year, June, 1916S Se ce eee 32 7 93) 6 5g 49658 0 48 || 114,848 
7 a6 | 
Mos Years? Total ..a.2-22 42-0 o-78 39 2 22| 7 92 || 198,854 0 43 
i 
SB 


HECKMONDWIKE BOOT, “SHOR. 


From 


TotTaL EXPENSES 


| Rootanadl (INcLupING CuRRYING DEPARTMENT). 


Net | Shoe. ||_ Bie We ta 
ERRIOD. ENDED. Supplies. Produc- | | 
tion. I Wages & | Deprecia-. | 
| Sundry. tion. Tatercnbs Total. 
| nes 
sig £ £ £ £ £ 
Half Year, December, 1880........; 8,060 8,438 1,057 16 30 1,103 
5 Years, a IS8br sone = 83,295 85,197 27,824 461 1,038 29,323 
i ees ie NEOO pce rare | 139,007 117,020 44,539 2,389 2,857 49,785 
Sees ny A890) we | 229,350 192,594 78,872 4,552 5,408 88,832 
Sees 1) TOO Serer 280,601 _ 288,078 100,647 8,605 6,104 115,356 
5 yy of LOOSE 2c Seiceta | 342,878 307,637 ) 115,788 10,183 6,161 132,132 
u 5; 5 LORD int ee | 857,796 333,333 \ 115,619 3,416 4,652 123,687 
Year, x) OUT Spee | 84,141 | 80,470 | 27,853 14 878 | 28,745 
9) (53 weeks) ,, LOUD Oat <a s|| 105,738 103,790 || 34,194 14 1,152 | 385,360 
ey) 77 | OVS... sieaer | 115,202 | 118,305 || 38,398 | 1,515 2,175 | 42,088 
a mt OLA ele nets | 150,908 | 148,183 || 41,233 1,616 2,563 | 45,412 
i i IB atanener 198,684 187,798 47,852 1,725 2,221 51,798 
Half Year, June, DOUG oereecers | 101,756 | 99,026 24,486 880 1,191 | 26,557 
SG Years otal cacasmnose scoe | 2,192,416 2,014,819 698,362 35,385 36,4380 770,178 
RUSHDEN BOOT AND 
From 
| 
| EXPENSES, 
\| 
> a | Net Produc- || A 
eee aNoee: |\Supplies. _ tion. | ae 
| || Wages & | Depre- | 
| | Sundry. | ciation. j PRRErSRE Total. 
ie | fe : 
EA eas | £ ae) £ £ 
31 Weeks, December, 1900 ........ 11,091 | 11,806 I 4,215 68 | 83 4,366 
| | | 
5 Years, 1905 322s | 285,920 295,640 || 84,225 5,191 | 3,867 93,283 
iiss 3 ACS Ab See | 544,361 559,668 | 153,740 9,489 8,656 171,835 
{ | | 
Year, ” TOL etic | 88,997 76,017 i 23,638 2,515 | 2,035 | 28,188 
9) (053 weeks) ,, dS) Cee eeee 89,796 | 94,848 \ 27,177 2,769 1,915 32,461 
“5 i LOLS Precise ee Cnb 99,622 || 217,489 2,808 | 1,907 32,154 
i fe ION Anaad | 117,109 115,184 || 31,218 2,805 | 2,085 | 36,058 
i » IRIGY 3 Sor woos 149,308 | 148,849 33,917 2,452 | 2,065 | 988,434 
| | | | | 
Half Year, June, LOG. teenie | 74,223 | 71,981 ! 17,901 | 1,225 | 888 20,014 
| aa | 
16 Years and 5 Weeks’ Total.. 1,458,820 | 1,468,615 | 404,070 | 29,272 | 23,451 | 456,798 
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AND CURRYING WORKS TRADE. 


commencement, 


EXPENSES. | I | 
Boor & SHon Ratz Nev Prorir. Net Loss. || 
on Propucrion. | 
PERIOD. ENDED. = = ! posers 
| } | Rate | | Rate eee 
| Percent. Per £. Amo’nt.) per £ on | Amo’nt.) per £ on | 
113 .| 1 Supplies. | Supplies. pet) 
Stee Gh Bab £ [ieee EY Oey anal rer 
Half Year, December, 1880.. 382 1 72 6 42. 181) 1 2% || 2,478 
5 Years, ay 1885... 34 8 44 610 iL), 0.05 55 | 5,814 
tie ies 5) 1890... 35 16-1 haat 4,953 0 84 a5 | 11,825 
B45 on 1895..| 38 22 1 7 73 || 9,416 0 9F c | 20,711 
Bess " 1900..; 4018 2f | 8 2% dc 2,273 0 1g 15,437 
Sis: ” 1905...) 37 19 3g Nh mats 6,074 0 43 A | 12,935 
BAns 5 1910 | 38 6 0 | 6 7% , 2,294 0 14 | 17,985 
Year, 3 1911-2) 38 8 8816 78 || ~.616'| 081g =|) | 29,784 
x5 (538 weeks) ,, 1912..| “8117 3%) 6 42 || 1,364 0 8 | | 88,794 
Cp 5 1918... 38312 6% | 6 88 || 467) 0 Og | | 47,679 
a3 Fs TOU. 29.90 8) 5 Os esRei oO fae 66,906 
+ i 1915..| 26 2 2% | 5 23 |) 1,740; 0 2 4 47,284 
Half Year, June, 1916.. 25 6103 5 02) 1016 0 28 77,234 
35 Years’ Total........ 342 62 6 9%) 27,039 o 4,748 | 
Pes. EiOB8): os ireeyei- i| #148 
Leaves Net Profit..| 22,291 0 22 
SHOR WORKS TRADE. 
commencement. 
EXPENSES. | ! 
as Fite | Net PROFIT. 
| RATE ON PRODUCTION. 
PERIOD. ENDED. a Stocks 
at end, 
| Rate 
| Per cent: Peres Amount. | per £ on 
| Supplies. 
ped Sha B tee dee Wy meeeda | BN adn | £ 
31 Weeks, December, 1900 .........-.. 8619 7 | 7 42 | 964 1 8% | 2,482 
| 
5 Years, a gh) pan npeoncooe 8111 08 | 6G 388 |} 22,070 1 64 || 20,549 
Bae, y TIO) sannpbeseade 30 14 0g 6 1g || 27,392 MG) |) esleyeats 
Year, 5 LOD Ue eaters aot atelele | 237 2 72 7 42 4 369 0 0g 25,076 
Ae SS WER) a | LOUD. aires sys eck 34.4 53 6 104 716 Omg 28,592 
- Ce TOUS RY OR Coren Saisr: 32 5 6 6 53 720 | O 18,]| 84,876 
_ Pe eg laee eee cao er eel” Ole 6 3h 118 7 Ones 44,668 
bs si =, JGR Seanebonnese 26 14 48 5 4 | 2,252 0 3% || — 29,064 
| 
Half Year, June, 1916 ...........- 2716 1 | 5 6g || 1,278 | 0 4% || 28,028 
— | ————— 
16 Years and 5 Weeks’ Total... .| 31 2 0% 6 28 || 56,898 0.92 | 
| | 


BROUGHTON CABINET 


From 
| EXPENSES. 
| 
Net 
PERIOD. ENDED. F 4 
| oe | Wages & | Deprecia- | Interest, Total. 
| | Sundry. tion. 3 
| Sethu Wee £ £ £ 
34 Years, December, 1895 ........ 22,423 |) 15,442 1,216 1,326 17,984 
5 ” a TIOO ers aveusel| 65,846 39,217 2,414 2,524 44,155 
- | 
5 ” ” OOD sf eretetes-tere 69,879 36,847 2,921 2,363 42,131 
5 aS i LOO certarteteete 141,435 69,372 8,608 8,257 76,237 
Year, > LOL esseinycres | 82,186 15,806 690 TAL 17,237 
9, (08 wks) ,, LOUD eRe eaststs 30,442 || 15,529 80 480 16,089 
+ -. OLS tee eeee 36,616 | 17,907 86 476 18,469 
” a LOLA Sereitacst ee 37,342 | 18,662 98 530 19,290 
ef if LQUG Marsares = 48,268 20,889 149 557 21,595 
Half Year, June, LOUG ert 18,664 9,945 78 317 10,340 
nee = alee ee hee, 
i} 
232 Years’ Total .........:.. | 493,051 | 259,616 11,340 | 12,571 288,527 
LEEDS BRUSH 
y Since publishing a separate 
| | EXPENSES. 
| Net | ¢ i pt > 
PERIOD ENDED x \| 
| Supplies. | Wa ee 
| | ges and| Deprecia- 
| Sundry. Aan Interest. | Total. 
; eee ie, ge go eens 
14 Years, December, 1905.......... | 16,814 7,530 307 B41 8,178 
5 ere Xf 191 ONeeeey ees | 109,505 || 45,569 3,272 2,544 51,385 
| 
Year, ” LO Teiecrieteheee 32,047 12,880 915 705 14,500 
y»> (538 wks) ,, LOU ce aterera nae 83,498 13,439 955 678 15,072 
*) cE Es Weare aes | 36,669 14,918 960 579 16,457 
” ny L914 cules | 41,081 17,489 968 592 | 19,049 
mt iy) SSO 5 aeaer ae 43,529 17,158 963 589 18,710 
| | 
Half Year, June, ISL G8 Secrstes | 21,110. | 8,966 513 327 9,806 
srt} SnD RE at fares 
MApvears? Total. o. on case 334,253 187,944 | 8,858 6,355 | 153,157 
{ 


Nore. —Huddersfield business transferred to Leeds, June, 1906, 
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> SP tee 


WORKS TRADE. 


commencement. 
Net Profit. Net Loss, | oe 
PERIOD. ENDED. | | Rate Rate Stocks 
Amount. | per £on Amount per £ on |) Bb eed: 
Nh ih ae ee | Supplies. Supplies. | 
£ Weare, £ ch Gh 

81 Years, December, 1895 ........ Sar Caen 1,305 hee ll 7957 

5 39 ” IOS): Seen osacte | | 5,950 1 98 || 4,452 

Se ews, a LOOn Seer | 432 0 13 7,584 

Ly tee = [9102 2530. i, _ 1,547 0 28 9,853 

- 

Year, ct LOIS ears tere | 201 0 14 10,917 
9» (53 wks) ,, LOUD ee cies aicie's'| 139 01 12,138 
= ; VE. scene 188 0 14 12,797 
2 re TST Oe eae 132 018 14,026 
” ck TON Iord anes oe | 45 0 Of 15.291 

Half; Year) June, 1916! \...-... 158 0 2 22,232 

| — | 
7232 Years’ Total ...--...-..: 2,460 7,687 | 
ess Erotic. occ «ate 2,460 
Leaves Net Loss....)| 5,227 0 2% 
FACTORY TRADE. 
Account in Balance Sheet. 
Nev Profit. 
anes enon warned er Stock: 
PERIOD. ENDED. | Rate | aeend. 
Amount, | per £on || 
Supplies. |) 
£ By tls | £ 

43) Years, December 1905 2.20.02. - eee eee ssc eeeicinnes 565 0 8 4,453 

ENS pee a RECT (RE 0c Re Rese EAA ar ye He 3,907 | 0 8 || 11,358 

Year, PPR T OTe cence SC gEURR cee, eet 1,003 0 7% | 10,971 
3 ©3-wks) 4 TOLD ME Be leis os ate poten eee nate iterate 873 0 64 || 10277 
oh) re MUS ores cra lakes tes tnvaleid ele lerm xtevatevategteteterstr ics 270s, 293 | 0 Wg | 9,267 
4 Fs LOA Sear oy ee ee eee 506° | 0 2 11,767 
Ss ot Ter ajc a ORCI SEE. 2b: ta see 938 | 0 5a 15,187 

Half Year, June, HOLES cios aeRO ied eee 604 0 63 14,736 

| | 
g6s9 | 0 63 | 


NO WG aya VOGAL oie eae ents swe cpr ciclee eye eeieinisiose'siaisalejssieiapie 


KHIGHLEY 


From 
= | Ui EXXPENSES. 
Net 
PERIOD. ENDED. A | 
Supplies. || yw : | 
; | ages and| Deprecia- | 
San ary. ie Interest. Total. 
te s |i ae eee: £ £ 
23 Years, December, 1910 ........ 40,970 17,167 1,418 | 1,136 19,721 
| | 
Year, ay LOUD. ty | 19,712 || 8,288 551 435 9,269 
» (53 wks) , POTD ee eran 23,397 9,340 562 419 10,321 
« : ie eae ene 29,586 || 1082 | 574 | 420 12,076 
” A LOLA Vomiecrs cree 30,086 | 11,328 574 404 | 12,306 
. 1915 - ceeee oe | 32,189 | 11,613 | 574 361 12,548 
Half Year, June, 1916........ | 18,147 5,810 287 | 188 | 6,280 
| 
SpVears. otal mace. cae ce | 194,037 74,623 | 4,540 3,358 82,521 
DUDLEY BUCKHESAIND 
From 
| | EXPENSES. 
Net | = 
PERIOD. ENDED. , A 
Supplies. Wages and Deprecia- | Tat t Total 
Sundry. tion. | DEERE: | net 
£ £ Pee eee ae Ne 
24 Years, December, 1910 ........ 61,120 | 24,717 1,189 | 954 | 26,860 
Year, * LOLtetee eee 25,546 | 9,839 440 | 391 | 10,670 
| | | 
yy (58 wks) ys TWO vs pane 27,749 | 10,402 440 | 378 | 11,220 
| 
os “5 LOLS etre cssrcth 81,570 | 11,347 440 343 12,130 
| 
9 n 1914 fetes | 82,788 | 12,865 440 | 358 13,663 
| i | 
5 " TONS cee nasal coe 17,634 497 | 399 | 18,530 
| | | 
Half Year, June, LOUGGRactec cas 23,999 | 6,671 |} 326 | 276 | 7,273 
seks ae | 
Swrears’ otal. .aqeseeeern 243,889 | 93,475 | 3,772 \ 8,099 | 100,846 
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IRONWORKS TRADE. 


commencement. 
Net Prorir. 
PeERIOD. ENDED. Sey 
Rate per £ || 2¥ en¢. 
Amount. on Supplies, 
\ £ B. Gs £ 
2% Years, December, 1910 Sot ee nets ersesee terse este eee eeeneeees 898 0 5+ 4,699 
Year, 2 LO ULB eee eee ce) pene Mc Dee ee a 805 0 92 4,651 
» (583wks) ,, LOMO oittcx sateties eicisle cia a cane aareeras porctocsil ROM 901 0 9% 5,887 
3 ¥ SLOTS is ov, BAP OV BERRY hrs oh ee 1,598 1 0g || 5,989 
os - NOTE par cate teresa eh toa is ea BOM 2,811 1 108 6,030 
aA oo LOS we apaserate is ais, ts oiayars' Sie lovoibieo ciee clalstejeiieiere reteion 1,403 0 103 4,634 
Half Year, June, LONG! tee porcithass ieses treryes esterase tery Se aimiee e 503 0 63 9,173 
Bevearay Hots eee er wal th eae ee 8,919 ou | 
)] 
FENDER WORKS TRADE. 
commencement. 
=f Net Prorrt. 
PERIOD. ENDED. - Sa ae || eo 
Rat £ at end. 
Amount. ete eal 
| * jon Supplies. 
5 | o£ s. d. £ 
2 Years, December; L910 <a cc cre «eel neste cleieiv ni cieieis\ ie =n» 2,149 0 8g || 3,849 
Year, +4 TTI ithe Mer a en ener AnE anon ca taka Sac 683 0 68 4,069 
» (53 wks) 5, 1. LOMO 2 ta Pets ene Parns eee aera re 1 206 0 102 4,736 
i x LOUD Meee aac re ee ees 2,561 173 } 4,542 
Pe K LOA ch), kta yr eke Meee eth aa | 1,996 1 22 || 4,988 
-3 f Ty a oe CT es ee he ee | 41,258 0 7% || 9,870 
EDEL eariy ries a Uk L1G eretnn fais Maw sas ctea taste | 1,178 0113 | 9,908 
REM Ga PAO GA rier tree ates aia afore) vnlavctoee eielaraiist= cicla™ a,vimsiaiays) Sisje:e | 11,076 0 102 
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BIRTLEY TINPDATE 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net 
PERIOD, ENDED. Supplies Z 
( * || Wages & | Deprecia- 
\| Sundry one Interest.| Total. 
£ EY £ £ £ 
21 Years, December, 1910 ................ 16,745 8,476 742 542 9,760 
| 
Year, 5 LOU Frat. sints sstereisisete 7,118 3,016 214 172 8,402 
>) (53 wks) ,, (IDO), nzeraoonocetene 7,439 8,073 212 151 8,436 
6) i" L918 Wee cciseiskeeeee 7,336 8,291 By 134 8,637 
” + LOLA, co otis eoece ae 6,898 8,438 212 127 OTT 
om 5 LOU Sepaps bseresioieieteterals 6,745 3,635 212 109 3,956 
Half Year, June, TOLG  ciaccaeincteete areas 3,490 1,674 154 60 1,849 
8; Years? Total! cxiecccccectastesesianie 55,766 26,603 1,919 1,295 29,817 
ROCHDALE - PAINT &e,, 
From 
i} 
tH EXPENSES. 
Net 
PERIOD ENDED Hi | 
i j Supplies. | Ww F 
| ages & | Deprecia- ’ 
| Sundry. ane Interest.| Total. 
a : al ears mr 
H 
Ho #9 < £ £ 
42 Weeks, December, 1912 ................ 5,156 | 1,991 264 206 2,461 
Year, of LOLS ae sa are cisciestecisers 9,743 2,759 386 360 3,505 
0 7 HOTS ve Srcretaslereniscicveuts 10,322 | 2,817 | 171 2,488 
| 
Bs . 1D1b tee oA eee 14914 || 3,289 | 188 3,427 
| 
Half Year, June, LILO Reisen caerotesies 11,062 | 1,615 111 1,726 
4 Years and 15 Weeks’ Total........ 51,197 || 11,971 650 986 13,607 
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WORKS TRADE.) 


commencement. 


| Net Prorit. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Stocks 
Rate per £|| 9 end. 
= OLE on Supplies. 
aie s. a. £ 
Pee Garays December. #1910 atom soak eis ves ciseedciomecisisaviotoee vanes | 575 0 8% 2,647 
Year, ~ he ear” SE OBOMATLER O 5d CROPRU RARE A RE Ae 523 1 58 2,246 
»» (53 wks) ,, TRS LY aA ost SRS CIE ROAR a peta eth 582 | 31 5s 1,920 
+3 TENET ade com RON ey tha WeRte ere eae mec oy MIE a 1,642 
5 3 QUAY Yer sete saitaaeisierave rarely merino we, ekeleret 441 | 1 3% 1,544 
is . TG) ite Beaune Seana OIE Re amon Boe | BIBS) Song 1,723 
Halvaar eiiie IM ete |, dete ene eel Mae | 0 8} 2,136 
| 
GeVeares Totals menace cess cne discrete asin eiesei erect 2,689 | 1 Of 
ia shoe #5 8 & 2 wall Det 
WORKS TRADE. 
commencement. 
—— r ae == 
| Nev PRorit. Net Loss, 
PERIOD. ENDED, ce z bs pees 
| Rate per ate per 
US OUTNe jon Supplies. | Peasants on Supplies. 
Boy) aeBaane £ ay dy £ 
42 Weeks, December, 1912 .............. ae 757 2 11% 6,438 
Year, 9 BOUG eee meters’ usin | 3,602 6,369 
| 
= * 1 dee ace cece 303 On7 4,721 
7" # LOU5 Men eons fst 310 0 42 || 6,586 
Half Year, June 1Q1G Re Be Hise 272 | 0 5% 9,089 
; | va 
4 Years and 15 Weeks’ Total...... 885 | 4,359 
————— = SS ad | — ee 
PiGSSuEKOLU rrctslertelsi lar 885 
= | 
Leaves Net Loss........ fe i Tee | 


PELAW TATLORING, KERSEY, 


Since publishing a separate 


EXPENSES. 
| Net 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supelt | : 
ppies. | Wages & | Deprecia- 
| Sundry Font Interest.| Total. 
£ eg £ £ £ 
2 Years, December, 1905 ..............+- | 65,992 20,918 2,371 1,398 24,687 
| | 
5 oa a AOL O Wires eater aysystcterereretore 209,084 62,147 5,292 3,540 | 70,979 
| 
Year, A (Nh Rees An ayes 46,455 | 14,198 1,083 810 16,091 
I] 
95 (53 wks) ,, PCN saad wAroanbenall okie |i ale Kecie 1,036 766 16,791 
: AR ECT Cy caper Re, 52,842 | 15,912 988 | 647 17,547 
as 7 (Os ae aere one ed rob. 55,846 || 17,642 | 1,008 705 19,355 
| 
of LOLS wakes waters 59,990 1874 | 948 | (702, | 20/419 
| | 
| 
Half Year, June, NG16 Meee ccchnect os | 31,220 9,428 | 418 430 10,276 
| —— = 
124) Vears? Totaly vic. <sisicessirs <st-erelss 568,894 | 174,008 13,189 8,998 | 196,145 
PELAW CABINET 
Since publishing a separate 
| EXPENSES. 
Net ae real SSE" — 
PERIOD, ENDED \ . | : | 
2 | Supplies. | Wages and! Deprecia- 
Sundry. | een, | Interest. | Total. 
ee ee aos | —— | — | — 
£ £ | £ oo £ 
2 Years, December, 1905 .......... | 52,228 31,659 3,912 | 2,434 | 838,005 
“ | | 
5 55 sin LOLO etree hear | 152,676 78,509 5,339 | 4,377 | 88,225 
| | 
Year, Pe RUD pee Soetace | 82,721 16,776 123 337 | 17,236 
oy MGA) 5) HP) See nlog ane | 84,204 17,604 123 403 | 18,130 
AE soascounay | 46,714 22,681 LOT ay 468 | 23,256 
| 
se SLO 14 eee te 48,172 24,859 155 | 534 25,589. 
as 1015 ae eee 49,905 26,739 439 830 | 28,008 
| 
Half Year,June, 1916 ..........| 24,169 11,216 322 | 535 | 12,073 
| | 
| —— ass —- 
122 vears’ Total sec: | 440,784 230,034 10,520 9,918 250,472 


AND SHIRT FACTORIES TRADE. 


Account in Balance Sheet. 


Ner Prorit. 
Preriop. ENDED. = || Stocks 
| Rate per £|| at end. 
oe jon se 
£ | nd eS 
2 Years, December, 1905\............--0. as Rr aeitetye era ener aati 725 | 0 28 || 5,606 
| . 
ede ees TOW ne ot epee epee PA Mind Hel 8194 = 0 98 9,411 
| 
Year, es QT letter tee ee Oe ye 2 932 0 42 || 11,219 
5 TONS TAY AT DE gee I 793 0 8g || 8119 
| 
% iy. SRLS Seert cea enon econ sates: trae iece 1,459 | 0 68 | 9,491 
$ Cie MEL OL LS Se? G8) foros None acme tore ae B76 | 0 1h || 9771 
| 
a 3 GIG Sante eth tee eens ees oe oe eC enone tekiare igoypy | 0 44 || 18,436 
| 
A LT VGAR Swe UIT s Mere iLO Oseper tee n-atcieys 2. <tarcicisiore dtttavs/shd\oyars:é.ere~tetaveie tere Sls 903 0 62 20,648 
Lis VAGEY ds OTS <0 SaenecgoBdecnom suatoninpcoacuédregcre 14,454 0 6 
Account in Balance Shieet. 
y RESULT OF WORKING. 
| ca Stocks 
: ENDED. Rate 
price Profit. Loss. per £ on AuienCls 
| | Supplies. 
: ed are | oe wl Stet atoicd oul £ 
2 Years, December, 1905...........---+----+--+- ae | 1,814 0 8 9,877 
| | 
| 
ie aan i TQUOMRRE NE cece Cen eS vee | 18,117 7 eee ee 520) 
Year, ch UO Ml irarssets reser ese stave ojo eta (ararsvonelste 287 0 2 10,480 
»> (58 wks) ,, TOL OME Pea ith et vy nee | 121 0 03 12,211 
* 4 (ETERS, ae Nee Seat oe 608 | 03 13,331 
£ PM TOL ARS Shes Sage 235 | 0 14 16,648 
5 : TREE Faee CR ee a DEG 448 0 2% 23 586 
| | : , 
Half Year, June, 1916.05. .50..5...020 062s ee | 449, | 0 43 26,158 
124 Years’ Total .......0.-ceseeeseeeeeeees | 12,686 0 62 


| 


GRAND TOTAL. 
| 
SALES= £41,343,223. 

Hxpenses= Amount. Bete 

| eh sh Gln Sy aes 
AVES ooo nou one enacesenbsocdeuupsdpououaN pop OouCo dogs ub OR acon GD 854455 O 1 V7 26 
GUC ITO I Go conn ogoUGone cd OmetbobdouEd oO OO No oooudRORdo on Doan one * 1308 5 0 0 0-76 
SformmiinaleXerds) specs coaaun coe Sa R OCU ao OU sD Ooo OC anonnds naaccshoou aod | 26 19 10 0 0:02 
Glomim heen so Hasan Rome ee econ deanna crete | 9991 4 9 0 5:80 
Price, lastae, Pei bi © tera eta -keci\c oe aries cw nw erate eaters «lait it ie 8730 8 7 0 5:07 
ye as; P Ostia ers Soh enero vislstee keine actors meeererernreers 771 9 10 0 0°45 
) duboynoorearehovsl iswry Maye aA Gers Apo Aavaannoesedoe espa oecGeodoon she | 16821°7 4 0 9°76 
IETTaOGHEEMEL SooanobgonoanoqranoGcds CO UUOOUDORUOoEeyUROGODUns anes 464 18 5 0 0:27 
“EMP USUI congo ag ear aqace cS OpAnUDOOODDDUUOODEHU eho aC omAoSNeS | 40000 15 2 1 11-22 
SLETTIN seh (eae PAM eeta nad Msg Raa RER OER Re oe oor Mees ee Nae eD | 1077 9 8 0 6:22 
i CLES TAMAS ere ie eletottas te tetsre te Torche she exe ole el eclctoyciet steed ria reret iter stores 632 9 2 0 0:37 
MAT aVoV NSA Don oG rea eOUS ns oshy aie On CAG oO HOtn ooo IP URGOOGSuO Q711 15 11 Omea 7 
nu iieveretll Ph okevoicge seeacnacdeoaag ya Ucan IBoHD peep nanpeaueAcnEosendosan 2588 5 11 0 1°50 
Advertisements and Showeards ...............-.05..-.+-----ee HiEHUE ho} 0 424 
eM Meat seat GG OLA. Fapereteseersin aietasieveres Revekeran lo) -rekebersinieicketocetare/s ketal 13176 6 5 0 765 
Rents, aves ard: "Na xeserye uismieiatetnsetsta cierreate sete iateisiere risers | 20622 0 8 0, 11:97 
Power, Water, Lighting, and Heating .............5..2.-0e00e- 9381 19 9 0 545 
Mehibltion and Copgrose crn... e-cee ee ete sonatas seen | 242 11 5 0 O14 
uaiterly Meetings... ic <aec Uae eeesend Bune eee | 1316 6 1 0 0-76 
Tice HERS crt cict. is a de-snk Men PR erTeE EREEe EEGR 315 7 4 0 O18 
SDAura TAHA sl OL 6 rarercen rate s/ascisyeurs ereyusctersteaeelelerte dargireat eae loMaa ie Sees | 41218 Lt 1 0 OTL 
DD TTATTU Ge TOOTS: veloc oicres eve 's/ere her 2 Mach ebe annette erate ten ete te emete ner eNS tent ee eee 26583 13 4 1 3:43 
IN Gyo GAA MEH (App peo Scao oko suadeduoeuuddacomaoccaas soo | 24407 5 8 1 2°20 
National Health, &e., Insurance ..........0..0sc0ccseusevsu seuss | 176718 8 0 1-03 
IFSC. 9 6.013 CAEIGO DO EEE ERR On Sei Boerne EA Ay MEiommcde mad tea) ao 0 4:94 
Weprectabiorm pla ak. 0s «+ ccc visicveisieseienel ae seals aoe eee een 25s Ole 0 4:20 
- jE} Toll bool 0 Cee AMS boas adumacoomidoc condos ane 25073 4 6 1 2:56 
i PERexe UML C!S TOL... «10:s cce/espiolb oyedeeanay ROT ERI ere | 10655 18 10 0 6:18 
Dinter es tive icrettteramie trate tatcie’s.<s" ia/,  gualete: as gicte e OIea Rc Ich cees RG ee eeee RE | 108277 6 7 5 2°86 
ROU Bhic0 9 0900.0 Co RM REDE eG Ap Cac oes wane Sie sco pou | 715364 17 10 34 7:27 
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SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 25rn, 1915. 


SUMMARY OF DISTRICT TOTALS. 


1 


MANCHESTER. NEWCASTLE. LONDON. 
£22,969,287. £7,355,797. £11,018,139. 
; ] 
Amount. spree Amount, eke at Amount, | parent 
£ s. d. Samet £8,010. a dd. Cae Se Gs EB 
178023 17 4 15 601 £2639 3 8 22 562 98791 19 1 17 0:30 
702 9 2 0 073 ~ 284 1210 0 0-93 321 3 0 0 070 
1418 8 0 002 414 10 0 002 7.6. 2 | 0 0-02 
5049 5 8 0 5:28 2774 5 0 0 9:06 2167.14 6 0 4:72 
5564 3 0 0 581 950 10 11 0 310 2915 14 8 | 0 4:83 
506 6 0 0 0:53 bom ie 0 019 206 2 6 0 0-45 
8882 17 0 0 9:28 3327 2 4 0 10°85 4611 8 0 | 0 10-04 
289 15 11 0 0:30 Ee) 2 0 024 102138 4 | 0 0-22 
20487 10 1 1 9-41 6974 4 8 1 10-76 12539 0 5 | 2 331 
55381 0 6 0 578 2622 12 6 0 856 | 256316 8 | 0 558 
842 11 5 0 0:36 295 4 0 0 073 6418 9 | 0 O14 
1315 9 2 0 1°41 472 5 9 0 1:54 g04 1 0 | 0 195 
1488 4 1 0 1:50 604 38 4 0 1:97 545 18 6 | 0 119 
4365 5 2 0 456 Tay) iy & 0 388 | 1778 10 2 | 0 3:86 
7291 2 10 0 762 2306 8 1 0 753 8578 15 6 0 780 
11812 6 1 0 11:82 4279 16 0 1 1:96 5029 18 7 | 0 10-96 
4842 10 7 0 5:06 2157 0 4 0 7:04 2382 8 10 0 519 
233.17 7 9 0:24 8 13 10 0 002 — 
771 18 8 0 081 | 6115 6 0 020 (| 482.12 4 | 0 1-05 
289 19 10 0 080 = | 21 38 6 0 0:07 440 | 0 001 
674 6 0 0 0-70 213 9 9 0 070 330 15 4 | 0 0-72 
15495 4 8 1 419 5116 8 6 1 4:69 5972 0 7 | 1 101 
13238 8 0 1 1:83 3956 8 11 1 0-91 7262 18 9 | 1 3:82 
886 5 4 0 093 408 2 2 0 193 | 4738 6 2 | 0 1:03 
3047 4 10 0 318 2644 14 10 0 863 | 2820 6 5 | 0 614 
4895 15 4 0 5:12 1258 11 3 0 409 | 1088 2 8 | 0 2:36 
12219 18 11 1 O77 6606 8 3 1955 | 624617 4 | 1 161 
6696 4 11 0 7:00 | 1847 6 1 0 6:03 212 710 | 0 4:60 
56659 12 0 4 1120 | 22466 4 0 6 130 | 29151 10.7 | 5 3°50 
yee | ees 
871098 2 6 82 8°75 15552119 8 | 42 343 | 19974415 8 34 3:13 


; % 
DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSES AND RATE PER CENT. 


' 


ON 
| MANCHESTER. 
TOTALS. GROCERY. COAL, | 
SALES = £22,969,287. | £19,091,029. £498,106. 
~ : 
Expenses =| Amount. hs Amount. Bate per Amount. eae oe 
£ By Glo gh ile 2ss a.| 5. dl. | EP ky OR 16h 
NEE S sooganason qeerere |178023 17 4 | 15 6:01 | 85245 12 11 | 8 4117) 1905 10 6 | -% FS1 
INUGEWOM! Bonga ssbonace 30° 702 9 2) 0 O78 | 486 15 11 | 0 O61 814 5 0 0-42 
Scrutineers.............- 1418 8| 0 0:02) 12 8 3 0 0:02 0 6 9]. 0 0:02 
Committees............ 3 5049 5 8) 0 5:28 | 972012 1 0 3:42 | 48 3 5 0 2:32 
Price Lists: Printing....| 5564 3 0 0 581 2417 16 0 0 3:04 | 
) 3,  Postage.-..) 506° 6 0} 0 0:53 | 4271711 O 054 | 
Printing and Stationery. | 8882 17 0] 0 9:2 502619 4 0 632) 92412 0| 0 1082 
Periodicals marin eter 289 15 11) 0 0:30 2438 9 5 0 081 | By cE) sly 
Disavolline arya alate etsione eaten 20487 10 1 1 9°41 | 7902 17 = 2 | 0 9:93 489 18 10 | 1 1161 
Stamps. eee eer 5581 0 6 | 0 578] 4476 0 1 0 563) 11612 8 | 0 5:62 
Moleeraans: avs 34211 5 | 0 0:36 241 16 8 | 0 0:30 | 618 0} -0 0:33 
Telephones. ...2...--e0e |' 1845 9 2 | 0 141 /°1088 5 8 | 0 1:36 | 28.19 5 0 1:39 
Miscellaneous .......... | 1488 .4-1] 0O 150] 1118 2 0 | O 1-41 | 288 3 / OF 1513 
Adverts.and Showeards..| 4865 5 2 0 456 | 8295 2 4 | 0 414 5418 4| 0 2°64 
“ Wheatsheaf” Record | 7291 2 10 | 0 762 | 6050 311| O T61 L6f 11959 | 0 779 
Rents, Rates, and Taxes..| 11812 6 1] 0 11:82] 462319 3| 0 5:81 | 8615" 2) 077, 
Power, Water, Lighting, | 
and Heating ........ 484210 7} 0 506) 142519 7| 0 179 | 42 9 6| 0 205 
Exhibition and Congress| 233 177 | 0 0°24 | 182 2 3 0 017 | 20 1)/ oO O10 
Quarterly Meetings...... W118 3 | 0 0-81 | 640 3 6| O 080 | aby Nat 0 082 
Wea Me pesepqonde cue gac oat | 289 19 10 | 0 030); 24712 8 | O O31 | 5) Sp ONY 2070:25 
mani al,”? U915 | -< ....- «mere | 674 6 0 | 0 0-70 | 559 17 1 | 0 0-70 | 15 0 1 0 072 
Dining-rooms............ 15495 4 3 | 1 419 | 10553 13 2 TL) 1:27 203 11 4) O 981 
Repairs, Renewals, &c. ..| 13238 3 0 | 1 1°83 | 7257 3 8 0 912 | 728 0 4 2 11:08 
National Health, <c.,| | | 
(Msurance, ........%. | 986 5 4) 0 093) 45018 6| 0 O57 | 135 0) 0 064 
Insurance “J ROO TOO TOBE OE 3047 4 10 | 0 318] 1610 14 8 | 0 2:02 410) 6 )) 0, °0:22 
Depreciation: Land 4895 15 4) ° 0 5:12.) +1797 1 8), 0) 2261) 1714 1/ 0 0°85 
Fe Seas. | 12219 18 11 OTT 430315 0 0 5:41 | 44 910] 0 214 
3 Fixtures, &c.) 6696 4 11 | 0 7:00 | 257910 4| 0 g24 | 8712 1) 0 181 
Inter estas. stecispinele seis = | 56659 12 0] 4 11-20 | 33892 4 4) 38 661 | 51814 7] 2 0-75 
ee —s | ae eg 
Totalsiweesmne. 3 371098 2 6 | 32 3°75 |190823 15 4 | 19 11:89 | 4754 11 1 ; 19 1:08 
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SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEC. 25rn, 1915—continued. 


DME JON) Ges E Jan Sia stl aae 


DRAPERY. eS IND | BOOTS AND SHOHS.| FURNISHING. 
£1,575,290. £392,572. £775,267. £637,023. 
Amount. | ore er) “Amount. Rare P er | Amount. | RY &F| Amount, Bee pe 
stat aecdle)|e Gen) se fe py ee a: 2 Pal eee 5 2. eed.) Lay od 
47866 4 3 60 926| 121991711| 61 9:57 | 18782 3 | 35 665 | 17094 8 4| 58 8:04 
1001310 0 158 2 32] 0 1-60 42 16 6 0 1:33 87 5 4| 0 1-40 
11 2/| 0 ov 0 410; 0 002) O91 0 002, 079, 0 00 
wig 5 4| 1 888) 27 5 7| 2 878} 512 7 5) 2 886; 491i 5|, 1. 652 
1408 5 2 1 945] 1608 110] 8 281 | | | 180 0 0) 0 490 
5516 3) 0 0-85 : fare 221110) 0 085 
204919 2, 2 723) s931111| 2 006) 548 8 7 1 498| 639 5 8| 2 009 
2% 99 0 089 5 26) 0 O31 6 610} 0 020 518 1| 0 02 
9616 4.3) 9 804} 2261 4 3] 11 624) W217 6 11162) 1454 8 1| 4 680 
462 0 2) 0 704) 106 310] 0 649| 1981511) 0 615) 171 710) 0 6-46 
881311 0 0:59 1515 7| 0 o97| 14 4 2] 0 4d 2 8 1) 0 095 
uli 7 0 170 211 9/ 0 199; 50 6 6) 0 156/ 9811 3) 0 145 
162 O11 0 247) 80 8 7| 0 186) 5047 6| 0 LST 58 610) 0 201 
4821010, 0 785 98 811) 0 p02) aig 80) 0 905) 1m 1 9} 0 460 
5111610’ 0 780| 1251810) 0 769| 25190) 0 778| 199 7 6| 0 717 
3272 2 9| 4 185| G76 4 5| 8 584) 799 5 5| 2 O74] 190819 1| 5 11-73 
174516 6 2 260| 2461711; 1 309| 414.01) 1 082) 967 7 0) 8 O45 
3611 4| 0 056) 8215 4| 0 200 280 5/ 0 087] 28 2/ 0 009 
5819 7/ 0 082| 1312 1| 0 O88 2618 1| 0 088 20 311) 0 076 
19 1 3/ 0 029 3 19 11 | 0 024 | eo 1) 0 025 6 2 2| 0 028 
471010, 0 072 11 7 0| 0 089} 9219 0) 0 O71 1712 0| 0 066 
2340 1411) 21166) ‘52914 2| 2 8:38 | 108418 5| 2 958 | 79217 8| 2 549 
9266 5 7| 4 176| 129611 2| 6 T27| 244 1 2| 0 756| 446 11) 1 481 
930 5 4| 0 852) 4811 7| 0 297| 6915 6 0 185 88 9 5| 0 B14 
-67612 2) 01030} 294 1 0| 1 598) 19217 0 | 0 5:97 | 268 9 6| 0 1011 
141812 6) 1-961) 34915 2| 1 936) 40811 0| 1 049| 909 O11| 2 1025 
3657 2 4) 4 7) 99018 7| 4 647| 1028 211| 2 788| 2295 10 | 7 248 
299617 7 3 966 921110} 0 566} 29 0 7| 0 899|. 86012 6| 2 842 
10716 18 1| 18 798| 344715 7| 17 67S| 3937 9 8) 10 199 | 451 9 9) 18 O41 
cctv Pas ; ; | 
92390 7 2 a 3°59 | 25025 10 3 |127 594) 24912 O11) 64 520, 33191 17 9 104 251 


DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSES AND RATE PER CENT. ON 


NEWCASTEE. 
TOTALS. GROCERY. COAL. 
SALES = £7,355,797. £5,522,912. £149,364. 
_Expenses=| Amount, Eater er! Amount. Se er) Amount. rene ee 
; 2) Sade Si de g. fh Glo ee Gl Beh A ay | Gh 
WHORES cpap ssnosonacaons 82639 3 8 | 22 562 | 81025 3 1) 11 2:82 S81" 7b: |) (by 28) 
PonGbiRoH Sdocsegosross G09 2841210] 0 093 155 711) .0 068 2 711) 0 0:38 
Scrutineers ...... peere - 41410] 0 0:02 310 7} O 0-02 | OF TL Om 0:02 
Committees\<.)..-..-. 4... o774 5 0 | 0 9:06 | 1226 3 9) O 5:33 418 0 070 
Price Lists: Printing ....j} 9501011 | 0 310 29719 5) 0 1:29 
iy om) © ROEEES oon] “SO 2 A] © OH 59 1 4] 0 0:25 
_ Printing and Stationery../ 3327 2 4) 01085 | 1301 910) 0 565 24 3 5} 0 3:88 
Periodical sires 72 9 2) 0 O24 42 6 4) 0 018 19) 00:22 
Travelling reer altelrisee 6974 4 8] 1 10°76 | 105217 3) 0 458 52 2 6] 0 838 
Shien) yoo oaganomacansune 2622 12 6] O 856 | 1184 911] 0 4:93 718 8) 0 1:37 
WMplegraMs: cijs,esscicieleciue= 225 4 0) 0 073 12410 7 | O 054 014 4] 0 012 
Melephomes).(je-tais «1210 4)es 472 5 9} O 154 868 15 0] 0 1°60 316 5) O O61 
Miscellaneous .........: 604 3 4/ 0 1:97 4061210 | 0 177 514 8) 0 092 
Adverts.and Showcards..| 117212 2] 0 388 769 2 3) 0) 8:34 211510!) 0 350 
aw Wheatsheaf “Record ©.) 2306, 8 1) 0753 | 1713 154 |) 10 7-45 4811 1/ 0 780 
Rents, Rates, and Taxes..| 4279 16 0/ 1 1:96 1207 15. 0| O 5:25 5 4 0; O O84 
Power, Water, Lighting, 

and Heating ........ 2157 0 4] 0 704 | 1712 8 8) 0 7:44 27 8 8! 0 4:42 
Exhibition and Congress. 

Quarterly Meetings...... 61 15 6 0 0:20 CH Way 0 0:20 eel. 0 021 
Me All ers leyspe(aietese erateletstasoleroie 21,3) 6 0) 0:07 Af 1S) 0 0:08 0 3 :0/ 0 0-02 
eG Amianiial eA OG wcycivsle crleiel 21379) 95/0) 10:70 158 15 8| 0 069 28d ON OTE 

’ Dining-rooms............ 5116 8 6] 1 469 | 841919 1] 1 2:86 138 1 0} 11018 
Repairs, Renewals, &c. ..| 3956 811| 1 091 | 252316 9| 01097 | 46 9 6) 0 747 
National Health, &c., 

IMEUREMC Eyles. cee. 408 2 2) 0 1:38 13617 0) 0 059 C1611) O O14 
{Bale WOR EES ong 0.6cn SUOODD 2644 1410) 0 863 1272 5 6} 0 558 319 6) 0 064 
Depreciation: Land ....| 125311 8] 0 4:09 490 16 5 | 0 213 3 011} 0 0-49 

ch Buildings ..| 6606 8 3] 1 955 | 3405 7 6] 1 2:80 124 8| 0 196 

is Fixtures, &c.| 1847 6 1 0 6:03 1088 6 3} 0 478 418 3 | 0 O79 

Interest....... 1... Beonod 22466 4 0) 6 1:30 | 121751810] 4 4:91 158 1 1) 2 1:40 
ML OUALS rep nereartere 155521 19 8 | 42 3:43 | 67336 16 1/24 4:61 960 11. 2 | 12 10°34 
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SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEG. 25TH, 19S cone eued. 


NEWCASTLE. 


i 


WOOLLENS AND 


DRAPERY. READY-MADES. | BOOTS AND SHOES. FURNISHING. 
pe ae emacs isha 
£772,524. £209,771. £338,060. £363,166. 
Amount. en ex) Amount. tee | Amount. eg er!" Amount. Beer 
Cm SmeO limes acl. Susan Cay nSsn ds ES a CAN Ee isla Ef TER CEN IS ais 
25725 3 5 | 66 17:20 | 4905 19 11 | 46 9:30 6126 16 3} 86 2-96 14474 18 7/79 3:57 
5414 1] 0 170 | * 17 8) 0 200} 99.19 11) 0 168 8114 3| 0 209 
010 5} 0 002 | 0 2 8] 0 002 04 5 | 0 0:02 0 410; 0 002 
6388 5 6 1 783 204 14 6} 1 11-42 34417 4 | 2 048 355 16 2] 1 1151 
220 14 0} O 686 49816 6} 4 1:06 3 104) 0:90:22 
| 
937 27 98) 25 5:12 297 14 3 | 2 10:06 220 11 1 1 3°66 54516 1] 8 007 
913 5 0 0:30 516 0) O 066 6 6 8} 0 0°45 619 0) 0 0-46 
3733 7 7 9 798 | 700 411 6 812 24310 9/| 1 5:29 1192 1 8) 6.678 
803-1 8) 2 0:95 | DSarsie ek | 0 668 185 8 1 | 0 9:60 49811 6| 2 7:96 
80 3:6); 0 2:49 | SEL ies OM LOL 2 0 2 | 0 O14 818 4/| 0 059 
42 6 6| 0 1°81 | 11 8 5| 0 131 18 8 8| 0 181 271010] 0 1:82 
8014 3 | 0 251 | 15.8 2) 0 1:74 | 24 10 Ont VEAL Onl On 4:75 
18) 92 8) 0 5:63 | 36 38 8; O 4:14 100.1855)" 0717 Gy hy) 0) eal) 
DolS= Tal) 070 er 29) O00 7:74 10914 0; O 779 115 11 4] 0 7:64 
11389 11 0/| 2 11:40 | 972.710) 2 717 | 451 5 6/ 2 804 12038 12 8) 6 1754 
AGT Si 10) 6:22 | 9617 3} 0 11:08 | 74 8 7/| O 5:28 78 4 6 Hy Oenorkiy 
| | | | | 

614 4 | 0 021 116 9 | 0 O21 | 219 0 | 0 O21 | 3179) | 0 020 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSES AND RATE PER CENT. ON 


JEKO AN IOYORNT 
TOTALS, GROCERY. COAL. 
SALES= £11,018,139. £9,168,127. £353,019. 
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SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEC. 25TH, 1915—continued. 


IE KO) IS ADUOANY 2 


DRAPERY. WEQULENS AND | BOOTS AND SHOES.| FURNISHING. 
£691,630. £169,247. £386,266. £249,850. 
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ibels soeat bln! 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY 


LIMITED. 


Enrolled 20th April, 1868, under the provisions of the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, 20th August, 1867, 80 and 31 Vict., cap. 117, sec. 4. 


CENTRAL OFFICES AND FURNITURE WAREHOUSE: 


MORRISON STREET, GLASGOW. 


GROCERY AND PROVISION WAREHOUSES: 
PAISLEY ROAD, AND CROOKSTON, CLARENCE, AND 
WALLACE STREETS, GLASGOW. 


DRAPERY WAREHOUSES : 
DUNDAS, WALLACE, PATERSON, AND MORRISON STREETS, 
GLASGOW. 


BOOT AND SHOE WAREHOUSE: 


DUNDAS STREET, GLASGOW. 


SHIRT, UNDERCLOTHING, BESPOKE CLOTHING, JUVENILE 
CLOTHING, AND BLOUSE FACTORIES: 


PATERSON STREET, GLASGOW. 


MANTLE AND UMBRELLA FACTORIES: 


DUNDAS STREET, GLASGOW. 


AERATED WATER FACTORY: 
ST. JAMES’ STREET, 


HAM-CURING, SAUSAGE FACTORY, WATERPROOF FACTORY, 
CARTWRIGHT, AND SCALE REPAIR DEPARTMENTS: 


PARK STREET, K.P., GLASGOW. 


FACTORIES FOR BOOTS AND SHOES, CURRYING AND TANNING, 
CLOTHING, FURNITURE, BRUSHES, TINWARE, PRINTING, 
TOBACCO, PRESERVES, CONFECTIONS, CHEMICALS, COFFEE 

ESSENCH, AND PICKLES: 


SHIELDHALL, near GOVAN, GLASGOW. 
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Branches. 


LINKS PLACE, LEITH. 
GRANGE PLACE, KILMARNOCK. 
SEAGATE, DUNDEE. 
HENRY STREET, ENNISKILLEN, IRELAND. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, DRAPERY & BOOT SAMPLE 
ROOM—CHAMBERS STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CHANCELOT FLOUR MILLS—EDINBURGH. 
JUNCTION FLOUR AND OATMEAL MILLS—LEITH. 
CURICHIE OATMEAL MILL—FYVIE, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
REGENT FLOUR MILLS—GLASGOW. 

SOAP WORKS—GRANGEMOUTH. 

ETTRICK TWEED MILLS—SELKIRK. 
HOSIERY FACTORY—LEITH. 

_ DRESS SHIRT FACTORY AND LAUNDRY—PAISLEY. 
FISH-CURING WORKS—ABERDEEN. 
BLANKET MILLS—GALSTON. 


CREAMERIES : 
IRELAND—ENNISKILLEN, BELNALECK, GOLA, 
FLORENCE COURT, S. BRIDGH, GARDNER’S CROSS, 
BLACKLION, GLENFARNE, MONEAH; 
BLADNOCH ann WHITHORN, WIGTOWNSHIRE, N.B. 


CALDERWOOD ESTATE anp RYELANDS MILK CENTRE, 
LANARKSHIRE. 


Bankers: 
THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 


Head Offices: 


SSS ee ___ EE. 


GLASGOW : LONDON: EDINBURGH: 
INGRAM STREET. 62, CoRNHILL, K.C. GEORGE STREET. 
General Manager: Manager : Manager : 


ARTHUR GC. D. GAIRDNER. GEORGE J. SCOTT. WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
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General Committee. 
President : 
Mr. ROBERT STEWART, “ Endrick,’ Percy Drive, Giffnock. 


Secretary: 
Mr. JOHN PEARSON, “Beechdale,” Fenton Street, Alloa. 


Directors: 
Mr. PETER GLASSE........... 185, Byres Road, Glasgow. 
Nir PEOMAS IsE TIME) 2-102 264, Scott Street, Galashiels. 
Mr. WILLIAM R. ALLAN...... “ Tnchbank,’’ Balhousie Street, Perth. 
Nie AVES! SiOMIN Gabe, farce = 34, New Street, Musselburgh. 
Mr. GEORGE THOMSON...... “ Newfield,” Stevenson Street, Kilmarnock. 
Wires AURIBDCCISs MNASHEES Geos eascon “ Drhoma,”’ Paisley Road, Barrhead. 
IN te, WES ABE SMMERHEIONE cos oeoagae Yew Cottage, Middleton Street, Alexandria. 
Mr. WM. GALLACHER........ “ Loretto,’ Montgomery Street, Larkhall. 
Mr. JOHN BARDNER ........ 92, Netherton, Dunfermline. 
Mr WMoARCHBOLD =2..- a5 = 31, Reid Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Sub-Committees: 


(1) Fryancz AND PROPERTY— 


Messrs. GALLACHER, THOMSON, STIRLING, and PEARSON. 
Conveners: Mr. Stirtine (Finance). Mr. GaLLacHErR (Property). 


(2) Grocrry: DIsTRIBUTIVE AND PRropuUcTIVE— 


Messrs. BARDNER, YOUNG, GLASSH, and ALLAN. 
Conyeners: Mr. Guassx (Distributive). Mr. BARDNER (Productive). 


(3) Drapery AND FuRNIsHING: DisTRIBUTIVE AND PRropuUcTIVE— 


Messrs. ARCHBOLD, WEIR, STEWART, and LITTLE. 
Conyeners: Mr. ARcHBoLD (Distributive). Mr. Srpwarr (Productive). 


The President is ex officio a member of all Sub-Committees. 


Auditors: 
Mr. JNO. MILLEN, P.A., Rutherglen. | Mr. ROBT. J.SMITH, C.A., Glasgow. 
Mr. WM. H. JACK, F.S.A.A., Glasgow. 
(Public Auditors under the Industrial and Provident Societies and 


Friendly Societies Acts.) 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, 


OWNED BY 


ale SCOUTS 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOC Ese IMIMED: 


First Central Premises owned by the Society, 


Glasgow: 119 Paisley Road.—Grocery and Provision Warehouse, Coal and Building 
Departments Offices. 


Central Premises of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society until 1897. 
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Leith; Links Place.—Grocery and Provision Warehouse. 
Established 1877. 
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Kilmarnock: Grange Place.—Grocery and Provision Warehouse. 
Established 1878. 


Dundee: Seagate.—Grocery and Provision Warehouse, 
Established 1881. 
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Central Creamery. Power Station. Egg Stores and Bacon Factory. 


Ireland: Enniskillen Branch.—Central Premises. 
Established 1885, 


Wigtownshire : Bladnoch.—Creamery and Margarine Factory. 
Fstablished 1899. 


Glasgow : Dundas Street, Wallace Street, and Paterson Street.--Drapery Warehouse. 
Established 1873. 


Glasgow: Wallace Street and_Paterson Street.—Drapery Warehouse. (Another View.) 
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Glasgow: Paterson Street.—Productive Factories. 


Glasgow : Morrison Street.—New Stationery Warehouse, 
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Edinburgh: Chambers Street.—Furniture and Furnishing Showrooms. 
Established 1898. 


Leith : Hosiery Factory. 
(Old Dress Shirt Factory.) 
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Glasgow: Shieldhall, Govan.—Productive Works. 


(A) Portion of Front Building not yet allocated. 


1. Printing Department. 
2. Cabinet Factory. 

8. Hosiery Factory. 

4. Coffee Essence. 

5. 
6 
7 
8 


Brush Factory. 


. Firemaster’s House. 
. Joiner’s Workshop. 
. Workmen’s Dwellings. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16, 


Cooperage. 
Mechanical, Elect’l. 
Tinware, 

Preserve Works. 
Tailoring Factory. 
Artisan Clothing. 
Dining-Rooms, etc. 
Boot Factory.. 


17. Currying Works. 
18. Tannery. 


19. Confectionery Works. 


20. Pickle Works. 
21-22. Chemical Dept. 
23. Power Station. 
24, Tobacco Factory. 
25. Stables. ; 


Glasgow : Shieldhall, Govan.—New Frontage and Printing Department. 
Printing Department Established 1887. 
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Glasgow : Shieldhall, Govan.—Boot Factory. 


tGlasgow : Shieldhall, Govan.—Cabinet Factory. 
Established 1884. 


Selkirk : Ettrick Tweed and Blanket Mills. 
Acquired 1895. 


Glasgow : Shieldhall, Govan.—Dining-Rooms and Ready-made Clothing Factory. 
Clothing Factory Established 1881. 
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Edinburgh: Chancelot Roller Flour Mills. 
Established 1894, 


FRORA AR 


fin ie 
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Glasgow: Regent Roller Flour Mills. 
Acquired 1903. 
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Leith: Junction Meal and Flour Mills. 


Acquired 1897. 


-—Grain Elevators. 


innipeg 


Canada: W 


Established 1906, 
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Grangemouth: Soap Works. 
Established 1897, 


Aberdeen: Fish-Curing Works. 
Established 1899, 
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Paisley : Potterhill.—Dress Shirt Factory and Laundry. 


Calderwood Castle and Estate. 
Acquired 1904. 
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Officials of the Society. 
Accountant: 


Mr. ROBERT MACINTOSH, Glasgow. 


Cashier : 
Mr. ALLAN GRAY, Glasgow: 


Buyers, &c.: 


Grocery and Provisions........ GLASGOW...... Mr. EH. ROSS. 
ms ; AES Ie mm ente Mr. JOHN Mc.DONALD. 
6 ae teers a RAG Mr. M. Mc.CALLUM. 
5 SRE atexcyoaghos Plea tee yer Mr. A. 8. HUGGAN. 
Pr sate Meueptclatede (is Sr. pera ech Mr. PETER ROBERTSON. 
r PAR dasitret scthcie sors ck Mavira, tee Mr. A. W. JOHNSTONE. 
“ Hic he Ab oe Wai ecthe ses Mr. J. WILSON. 
a SOIR NE is tiene stausts Kinmarnock ..Mr. DAVID CALDWELL. 
i ss pee Ce acctate DuNDH Eye eee Mr. JAMES WILKIE. 
Potato Department .......... GLASGOW...... Mr. HUGH CAMPBELL. 
_ ie eee rev LAMTTE  <ebete acid Mr. WM. DRUMMOND. 
GaGblomrra ae nctetesi ciate corstorehs ata: GLASGOW...... Mr. WILLIAM DUNCAN. 
IP TOVASIONS svete creters olsteetenecsie enerece ENNISKILLEN ...Mr. WILLIAM WHYTE. 
IEPASEL VE VVOEKS aeremisrete ty oirec = GLASGOW...... Mr. N. ANDERSON. 
Chemical Department ........ Se es ee Mr. A. GEBBIE. 
MODAC CONE ACHORYaretoreteistletere sets Se hela stitlers Mr. JAMES CUTHBERT. 
Flour Mills—Chancelot and PR loc oonn Mr. WM. F. STEWART. 
Regent Oatmeal and flow! Be a Mr. JAMES TIERNEY. 
Mill—Junction .......... EpinspurGH ..Mr. JOHN PAISLEY. 
Sono Wakes ldcondoodepades GrancEMouTH .Mr. J. A. PENNY. 
Printing and Stationery Dept...Giasaow...... Mr. DAVID CAMPBELL. 
Drapery Department.......... H oootos Mr. DAVID GARDINER. 
Assistant. . % ododac Mr. J. Mc.GILCHRIST. 
a Re. FEN ae Ke: Mr. WM. ALLAN. 
; ( ent esieetiers Mr, WILLIAM MILLER. 
Be netee ep eecne nb iss +8 ++ (Assistant ...... Mr. THOMAS FENWICK. 
3 » - sescamee EpinspurcH ..Mr. GHO. CARSON. 
AMGEN coated obs Ob domomEES GLASGOW...... Mr. J. H. TURNBULL. 
A rs) tee Mr. P. Mc. FARLANE. 
Bootand Shoe Department .. nen it cave Mr. J. J. HORN. 
Ettrick Tweed & Blanket Mills..SmnKirk ...... Mr. J. H. OLDFIELD. 
Building Department ........ GLASGOW ...... Mr. WILLIAM MERCER. 
Engineering & Electrical Depts... Wi wibnette ay Mr. JAMES STEWART. 
Carting Department .......... ll. Mowat Mr. JAMES CALDWELL. 
Coal Department ............ yl) che Str ae Mr. T. BURTON. 
Fish Curing Department ...... ABERDEEN ....Mr. W. C. STEPHEN. 
Wheat Buying Depot ........ WINNIPEG Mr. GHO, FISHER. 
(CANADA) 
Oreamerigsices <6 ee ere ses) «10 Wiaetownsuire..Mr. A. Mc.GAW. . 
InP ioe on eladoulpo Omer amoaaT LANARKSHIRE ..Mr. G. G. YOUNG. 
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Business Arrangements, 


Registered Office: 
MORRISON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Branches: 
LINKS PLACE, LEITH ; GRANGE PLACE, KILMARNOCK ; 


SEAGATE, DUNDEE; 
HENRY STREET, ENNISKILLEN, IRELAND; 


LEMAN STREET, LONDON, E. 


Societies, to which our trade is strictly confined, desirous of opening an 
account with this Society, should forward a copy of their registered Rules 
and latest balance sheet; or, if but recently started, a statement showing the 
number of members, value of shares, amount subscribed for and paid up, 
weekly turnover expected, and the amount of credit allowed, if any, per 
member in proportion to the capital paid up. Should these particulars be 
considered satisfactory, goods will be supplied on the following terms :—The 
maximum credit allowed is fourteen days, and interest 1s charged quarterly 
on all in excess of this allowance at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, but in 
cases where the debt exceeds one month’s purchases 5 per cent. is charged. 


, 


Interest at the rate of 2% per cent. per annum is allowed on prepaid 
accounts, 


The Directors, by authority of the general meeting, are empowered to have 
the books of societies examined whose accounts are overdue, and to take the 
necessary steps to protect the other members of the federation. 


Orders for goods should bear the price or brand of the article wanted, the 
mode of transit, and name of station to which the goods are to be sent. Orders 
for the different departments should be on separate slips. Goods not approved 
of must be returned at once and intact. No claim for breakage, short weight, 
&c., can be entertained unless made within six days after goods are received. 
Delay in delivery should be at once advised. 
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[SPECIMEN.] , 
WEEKLY STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT. 


9TH WEEK. 
1638RD QUARTER. 


Leper Fotto, 929. 


95, Morrison STREET, 


GLASGOW, May 29th, 1909. 
The A. B. C. Co-operative Society Limited. 


_ Dr. Go The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited. Cr, 


GOODS. CASH AND CREDITS. 
| | ] 
Date. pe rount of pence ee Date. Cash. | Credit. Totals. 
2 Coil) 3 1 Gb 56s | eh, Gell dor Gk 
298 7 2 
May 24.. oO 28 igh oye May 24.. 0 5 0 
re EG isy ial Y : Teo i OnnO, 
Paes at 2950) 68 4 i Ore Oley Wg) 
er Oy NSO 4-0 : pho Bes | 0 12 10 
Pet: ae ale Ye 5 ree Oct OR OG 
eo Ate 410 0 . silt) some (O40 
Ped Se et: SR” al 0) 3 ve 26ne {ooo 
PERO t eee os 26 A Gen 25%) 0 
x) Ddecad! Es G é Via Ole O29 
PD vente Oo 3 Pr 2Or 012 9 
a icetall KONO) c re ROT Q14 9.) 
Seo Disce 0, 8:3 5 Fagen lists 010 O 
O57. 5.0 : agnal i 015 6 
ay VIBE 0 10 11 é bel Vite TNO), au al 
ae eae Aye) 1s) C me le 0815 6 
OD es (Q) ally a. na Edt E20 sjerers 
ne er tae oe 92 11 11 
5 e6.N. OF a). ta A Me 2Gea 2987, 2 298 7 2 
pay layer 4076 
BOG... 015 2 
Axo Nees 0 6 6 
Se eyes ON9N 2 
on whee 1 MO) 0) 
Phy er alee 018 O 
Fe PIO SEONG | 
eer eh oO 13. & | 
Di raysie ct ke) Le | 
hers lO | | 
nese is BG | | 
ae 295 (9) 5h ©) 
28 ORIG | 
i eecaall Paes 45) 
28. ky ton O 
Some 27 12 8 sith 
poe, Hots) IO) 53 
To balance Sh 00 By balance} 232 18 6 
£) 558 17- 7 S\bos Li 7 


If the above Statement differs from your Books, we shall be glad if you 
will point out the difference at once. 
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Terms of Membership. 


EXCERPT FROM SOCIETY’S RULES. 


¢ 


ADMISSION oF MEMBERS AND APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


The Society shall consist of such Co-operative Societies registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, or any employé of this Society 
who is over twenty-one years of age, as have been admitted by the 
Committee, subject to the approval of a general meeting of the Society; but 
no society trafficking in intoxicating liquors shall be eligible for membership 
in the Society, and each admission must be entered in the minute book 
of the Society. Every application for membership, except in the case of 
employés, must be sanctioned by a resolution of a general meeting of any 
society making such application, and the same must be made in the form as 
on next page, said form to be duly attested by the signature of the president, 
secretary, and three of the members thereof, and stamped with such society’s 
seal. Every society making application shall state the number of its members, 
and take up not less than one share for each member, and shall increase the 
number annually as its members increase, in accordance with its last return to 
the Registrar; but no member other than a society registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act shall hold an interest in the 
funds exceeding £50. It shall be in the option of any society to apply for 
shares in excess of their individual membership atany time; such applications 
shall be signed by the president, secretary, and three members of committee, 
but the granting of such excess shares shall be at the discretion of the 
Committee.of this Society. 


Any employé applying for membership must apply for not less than five 
shares. 


CapitaL: How Parp Up. 


The capital of the Society shall be raised in shares of twenty shillings 
each, which shall be transferable only; every member—society or employé—on 
admission, shall pay the sum of not less than one shilling on each share taken 
up, and the unpaid portion of the shares may be paid by dividends, or bonus, 


and interest; but any member may pay up shares in full or in part at any 
time. 
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APPLICATION Form. 


Whereas, by a resolution of the.........+.-+. Co-operative 
Society Limited, passed at a general meeting held on the....day 
ODonooodanesco , Wt was resolved to take up........ shares (being 


one share of twenty shillings for each member), said shares being 
transferable, in the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited, and to accept the same on the terms and conditions 
specified in the Rules. Haecuted under the seal of the society on 
He co KC Oleeoane aaosKe Attested by 


eres vecnionstakal theres skater kecsi crores Three Members. 


i a ee rer 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM MEMBERSHIP. 


(a) The liability of the member is limited, each member being only 
responsible for the value of the shares held. 


(6) Members receive double the rate of dividend on purchases paid to non- 
members. [ 


(c) Share capital is paid 5 per cent. per annum. 


(d) Members have a share in the management of the Wholesale in pro- 
portion to the amount of goods bought, as each society has one vote in right 
of membership, one for the first £1,500 worth of goods bought, and one other 
additional vote for every complete £3,000 of purchases thereafter. 


These advantages, added to the special benefits secured by the leading 
position of the Wholesale, will, we trust, induce societies as yet non-members 
to carefully reconsider the question, and take the necessary steps to secure to 
their members the full benefits of co-operative distribution. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


All letters must be addressed to the Society, and not to individuals. 
Addressed envelopes are supplied at cost price. Separate slips ought to be 
used for the different departments—the Accountant’s, Grocery and Provision, 
Drapery, Boot and Shoe, Furniture. The slips can all be enclosed in the one 
envelope. Attention to this simple rule will greatly facilitate the despatch of 
goods and ensure promptitude in answering inquiries ; it will also aid in the 
classification of the letters for reference in any case of irregularity or dispute. 
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Cash Remittance. 


Cheques must be made payable to the Society. 


LIST OF BRANCHES OF THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND LIMITED. 


Heap Orrices:—Grascow, IncRaAm SrrEET; EpInspurGH, GEORGE STREET. 
Lonpon OrricE:—62, CornHILL, E.C. 


Aberdeen, Castle Street. 
“0 Fishmarket. 
George Street. 
ms Holburn. 
9 Torry. 
= West Hind. 
Aberfeldy. 


Aberlour, Strathspey. 
Alloa. 
Alva. 
Ardrishaig. 
Ardrossan. 
Auchterarder. 
Auchtermuchty. 
Ayr. 
Ballater. 
Banchory. 
Banff. 
Barrhead. 
Barrhill. 
Bathgate. 
Beith. 
Blair-Atholl (sub to Pitlochry). 
Blairgowrie. 
Bo’ness. 
Braemar. 
Brechin. 
Bridge of Allan. 
Buckie, Banffshire. 
Campbeltown. 
Castle-Douglas. 
Clydebank. 
Coatbridge. 
Colmonell (open on Tuesdays— 
sub to Barrhill). 
Coupar-Angus. 
Crieff. 
Cullen. 
Dalbeattie. 
Dalry, Galloway. 
Darvel (sub to Galston), 
Doune. 
Dumbarton. 
Dumfries. 
Dunblane. 
Dundee. 
Dunfermline, 
Dunkeld. 
Dunning. 
Dunoon. 
Edinburgh, Blackhall. 
D Chambers Street. 
Golden Acre. 
Gorgie Markets 
(open on Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays— 
sub to Haymarket). 

5 Haymarket. 

a Hunter Square, 

5 Lothian Road. 


BRANCHES: 


Edinburgh, Morningside. 
“5 Murrayfield. 
Newington. 
“ North Merchiston. 
A Norton Park. 
5 Piershill. 
x S’th Morningside. 
Edzell. 
Elgin. 
Ellon. 
Errol. 


Fochabers, 
Forfar. 
Fraserburgh, 


Galston. 
Gatehouse. 
Girvan. 
Glasgow, Anderston. 
A Battlefield. 
a Bridgeton Cross, 
n Buchanan Street. 
a Charing Cross. 
+) Cowcaddens. 
_ Dennistoun. 
“5 Eglinton Street. 
4 Govan. 
ay Hillhead. 
on Hope Street, 
Ps Hyndland. 
5 Kinning Park. 
a Maryhill. 
aD Partick. 
St. Vincent Street. 
yj Shawlands. 
o) Shettleston. 
oF Springburn. 
es Stockwell. 
3 Tolleross. 
2 Tradeston. 
5 Trongate. 
rm Union Street. 
Glencraig, Fife (open on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Satur- 
days—sub to Lochgelly). 
Gourock. 
Greenock. 


Hamilton. 
Helensburgh. 
Huntly. 


Inveraray. 
Inverness. 
Inverurie. 
Irvine. 


Johnstone. 


Keith. 
Killin. 
Kilmarnock. 
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Kilmarnock, Riccarton. 

Kincardine. 

Kinglassie (open Tuesdays and 
Fridays—sub to Leslie). 

Kirkcaldy. 

Kirkwall. 

Kirriemuir. 


| Ladybank. 


Largs. 
Larkhall. 
Leith. 

» Leith Walk. 
Lerwick. 
Leslie. 
Lochgelly, Fifeshire. 
Lochgilphead. 
Macduff. 
Maybole. 
Mearns (sub to Barrhead). 
Millport. 
Moffat. 
Moniaive. 


New Aberdour (open on Mon- 


days and Fridays — sub to 
Rosehearty). 
New Pitsligo. 
Paisley. 
Perth. 
Peterhead. 
Pitlochry. 
Port-Glasgow. 
Portknockie, Banffshire. 
Portsoy. 
Renfrew. 
Rosehearty. 


St. Margaret’s Hope, Orkney. 

Scalloway, Shetland (sub to 
Lerwick). 

Stewarton. 

Stirling. 

Stonehouse. 

Strachur, Lochfyne (open on 
Thursdays-sub to Inveraray). 

Stranraer. 

Strathaven. 

Stromness. 

Stronsay (open during fishing 
season—sub to Kirkwall), 

Tarbert, Lochfyne. 

Tarland. 

Thornhill. 

Thornton, Fife (open on Mon- 
days and Market Days—sub 
to Kirkcaldy). 

Tillicoultry, 

Troon. 

Turriff. 


Wick. 


Wellmeadow, 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, JUNE 24x, 1916. 


Collective 

Totals. 

Brought FOP WOT Citavcrorstevers fe cisteheatetele iste) scot wiereteRel ele os oteioie rebate Beas LOO 
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Buinpine DEPARTMENT 

Tradesmen sje ler otters olsrelotetereten totem ei retoeteree etter rere eters 218 
Management (12 smeite tesrcusosta errant Cites eee eee ee aval 

—— 229 

Total cance tection tite Whe ore Ree saws 8,383 


BONUS TO LABOUR. 


‘ 


The payment of bonus, since its institution in 1870, has taken three 
different forms. Till 1884 employés received, on wages earned, double the 
rate per & allocated as dividend on members’ purchases. This arrangement 
was then replaced by one which set aside the double claim of the employé, 
and, recognising a difference between workers in the distributive and produc- 
tive departments, established a differential rate. The distributive employés 
received the same rate of bonus as was the rate of dividend on members’ 
purchases, and the rate of bonus to productive workers was determined by the 
net aggregate profit made in the manufacturing departments only. This 
arrangement continued till 1892, when the system of bonus payment was 
again revised. Hitherto the whole bonus allocated had been paid over; but 
the present system, which allows a uniform rate to both distributive and 
productive departments, requires that one-half of each worker’s bonus be 
retained and put to his credit, forming a special fund, called the Bonus Fund. 
This capital bears interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, and is not 
withdrawable until the expiry of three months after leaving the service of the 
Society, unless with the consent of the Committee. 

At a special general meeting of the Society held on December 12th, 1914, 
the rule as to division of profits was amended, whereby the payment of bonus 


to labour was abolished. 


BONUS EQUIVALENT. 


At a subsequent genéral meeting held on March 13th, 1915, it was proposed 
that a bonus equivalent of 8d. per £ on wages as at December 26th, 1914, 
be made to all employés formerly in receipt of bonus, and in the service of 
the Society at that date. 

The Directors, at a general meeting held on June 12th, 1915, submitted 
proposals as to payments of a bonus equivalent, giving effect to the foregoing. 


B. 
EMPLOYE-SHAREHOLDERS. 


In 1892 a scheme was introduced whereby employés could become share- 
holders in the Society. The number of shares held by one individual may 
range from five to fifty of twenty shillings each, and the paid-up capital bears 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. By the rules of the Society 
the shareholding employés are entitled to send one representative to the 
quarterly meeting, and one additional for every 150 employés who become 
shareholders. At this date there are 648 shareholders, which permits of a 
representation of five at the business meetings of the Society. 

The statements following show the amount of bonus paid each year since 
1870, and the total amount thus paid to employés, also the Bonus Fund and 
the Employé-Shareholders’ Fund at June 24th, 1916, 
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Bonus to Labour. 


First Bonus SCHEME. 


Amount. Roe 
eo fs th Sami, 
Quarter ending November 19, 1870............-- Hab @O Gessse 8 
Year rf “3 NCR ANSE Sangoesdob es AO LOD OS asietevers 0 103 
- A : 1G) EO cadiacioocmomen Be ff co obise O 94 
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" z re DN Vie tee Se OO 147 Ae nOme ee. Ons 
*r . % ONS 7 Omari ckseorets reese BOB) 8} © dasade O 9% 
5 »  (Olenoloee BOS WSO ccogasssusous Bey 9) BP coldsox ial: 
4 pie November 5 163i sraee eee B68. Sin Swhe estes £i40 
5 r, 3 CGP geist s ato &0 610.0 BEBO AN wretoretcicts (0) alk 
x 56 a By LOS3 cree ates eiseteres D423) (OF Crsaeen 0 113 
6 i i il wey A acieara cits 0 AOE FD (G8 oars erence O 94 
SEconD Bonus SCHEME. 
Year ending Dante eet ee cea 


October 31,1885 .. 
December 25,1886 .... 
rf 31, 1887 . 
5p BI), UIE} oa .6 
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» 27, 1890 
me 26, 1691 


fae 31,1802 .. 


£ pn ds 
488 18 1... 


d. £ ee Bb Gl 


Some Om Omer 


(Oey 0) BY noa5 CF coos Gt) BE oan O a 


833 16 10 .... Pe boon Ine) IE IN) Gono @) fe 
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0) 
0 
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Bonus to Labour 


Present Bonus ScHEME. 


Year ending December 30, 1893 .................. sities 
3 0 3 DOVAUSO ATs: stare crekeiater eettausts 3,563 
- 5 5 Bio Ice SN gato Gercctia COO roe 4,634 
” » 3 DOI SIG re vera chek erect sar arene 5,965 
” ” 9 OA USI OO eden orice voce Eee 7,431 
” » + S898 acrsate ture Se aracmre nts 7,017 
» ” ss BORTSOON erecta eres 8,943 
” ” x D9 GOO arerrrere.. ta uate: saat 9,938 
” ” %) DS GOM es creterthers custo stece ee 10,502 
. ; DENIM eee ae ees 11,136 
, § r DGVIOOS S. se. ee at oe as 11,832 
5 6 of SUPPL OO Mretalercivereiaicisters crete ene 12,476 
” » _ BOWMLIODR acre siy raters tenet te 12,418 
os “9 a QO VIO ecsieeess)3t aloes eatese 12,849 
“p 5 éf DOT MOO Vie svarers wreucts eel ero cremate ors 13,407 
” ) ep D641 908 boa eae oe ose ae 14,276 
¥ a - Dh TO00 se ree ae ee 13,892 
> i re STOW). arter. ieee acavoesnaia tach 14,366 
* ss f BOP LOUD o's.) deatere.sta «sieve cesmars 15,433 
a 3 A PS} DIS MO iin. ig. o.080 OOo Co 15,340 
- a A DT LOM are. sale se¥a ahs ciel atonctens 6 16,583 
i R 4 DES LOT Fie tne thanks siarcrerstoie 18,783 

Six Weeks ending Feb. 6, 1915 ............c0e00 2,479 

Bonus EQUIVALENT. 
£ 
*Half Year ending June AG, USM ooeoonesne se 5,947 
PF m WDECOMLDEE 20. Ola uterele sietsusi) cree 7,070 
#5 5 June DS UOMG ate ete wrelevcrsnerels 6,677 


* Twenty weeks. 


Rate 
per £ 
BG als s. d 
16, Owe. 0 64 
LSE O Bes. ene 0 6 
tae Olen. 0 7% 
Lame oR soe 0 72 
Cie RoM Serve ORS: 
DB ee aie Saks Omi 
ey OP ooearo Onis 
NO) GoW oa cans OTs 
Sar Oise cers 0 8 
OOM eens cass Ome 
IDG Bh Seto 0 8 
a Die OW eter erere 0 8 
as hh Semocs Oo 8 
ub ehaseqas @ 
DBs WG Sees. Oe Sie 
TORLOME Boe ws 0 8 
DRO Most 0 8 
Qe ares recite 0 8 
She Si Fay 0 8 
LSM Mra wterater. 0) 
ORO Ate 0 8 
a's SA shy 0 8% 
NS Seco die 0 10 
Rate 
per £ 
Si. a fe axe! 
i Bi sosced 0 8 
Ly OF cooicaa c @ ts 
vO S6e0c¢ 0 8 


Total amount paid as bonus equivalent to June 24th, 1916 
Amount of Bonus Fund at June 24th, 1916 


eer ere ereers cece 


.. £235,385 6 5 
23,107 3 10 


Employé-Shareholders’ Fund at June 24th, 1916—648 employés holding 


23,311 shares, with £21,255 paid up. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE UNION LIMITED. 


Heap OFFICES: 
HOLYOAKE HOUSE, HANOVER STREET, MANCHESTER. 


GENERAL SECRETARY: Mr. A. WHITBKHEAD. 
ASSISTANT SEoRETARY: Mr. T. HORROCKS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
GLASGOW: 2638, WALLACK STREET, KINGSTON. 
Sectional Secretary: Mr. Jas. Duays. 


LONDON: 66, GREAT PRESCOTT STREET. 
Sectional Secretary: Mr. B. WituraMs. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 84, WESTMORLAND ROAD. 
Sectional Secretary: Mr. W. Ciayron. 


aaa 


WHAT IS THE CO-OPERATIVE UNION ? 


ie is an institution charged with the duty of keeping alive and diffusing a 

knowledge of the principles which form the life of the Co-operative move- 
ment, and giving to its active members, by advice and instruction—literary, 
legal, or commercial—the help they may require, that they may be better able 
to discharge the important work they have to do. 


WHAT HAS IT DONE? 


A 
TuE greater part of the legal advantages enjoyed by Co-operators originated in 
the action of the Central Board of the Union, and the Central Committee which 
it succeeded. They may be summarised as follows :— } 

(1) The right to deal with the public instead of their own members only. 

(2) The incorporation of the Societies, by which they have acquired the right 
of holding in their own name lands or buildings and property generally, 
and of suing and being sued in their own names, instead of being driven 
to employ trustees. 

(3) The power to hold £200 instead of £100 by individual members of our 
Societies. 

(4) The limitation of the liability of members for the debts of the Society to 
the sum unpaid upon the shares standing to their credit. 

(5) The exemption of Societies from charge to income tax on the profits of 
their business, under the condition that the number of their shares 
shall not be limited. 

(6) The authorising one Registered Society to hold shares in its own corporate 
name to any amount in the capital of another Registered Society.: 

(7) The extension of the power of members of Societies to bequeath shares by 
nomination in a book, without the formality of a will or the necessity 
of appointing executors, first from £30 to £50, and now to £100, by the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1898, and the amendment of 
1913, which also makes this power apply to loans and deposits as well 
as to shares. 
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(8) The Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1871, which enables Societies 
to hold and deal with land freely. 


(9) The Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1876, which consolidated into 
one Act the laws relating to these Societies, and, among many smaller 
advantages too numerous to be mentioned in detail, gave them the right 
of carrying on banking business whenever they offer to the depositors 
the security of transferable share capital. 


(10) The Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893 and 1913, 


The Union consists of Industrial and Provident Societies, Joint-Stock 
Companies, and other bodies corporate. 


No Society is admitted into Union unless its management is of a representative 
character, nor unless it agree— 


(1) To accept the statement of principles in the rules of the Union as the rules 
by which it shall be guided in all its own business transactions. 


(2) To contribute to the funds of the Union the annual payment 
following :— 


A contribution at the rate of 14d. in respect to each member of each 
such Society, and calculated according to the number of 
members returned by each Society in its last Annual Return 
to the Registrar. 


The financial year commences on January 1st in each year, and ends on 
December 31st following. 


N.B.—Secretaries forwarding Cheques on account of the Union are requested 
to make them payable to the Co-operative Union Limited; Money Orders to 
N. H. Cooper, Cashier. 


SUMMARY OF THE LAW RELATING TO SOCIETIES 


UNDER THE 
INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES ACT, 1893. 


I. The Formation of Societies— 


1. Application must be made to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, in 
London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, according to the case, on a form supplied 
by the office, signed by seven persons and the secretary, accompanied by two 
copies of the rules, signed by the same persons. 


2. These rules must provide for twenty matters stated on the form of 
application. 


N.B.—Model rules on these twenty matters can be obtained from the 
Registrar’s office; and the Co-oprRATIvE Unton Limrrep, Honyoaxr Hovusn, 
Hanover StREET, Mancuuster, publishes, at the cost of 14d. a copy, general 
rules, approved of by the Chief Registrar, providing also for many other 
matters on which rules are useful; and capable of being adopted, either with 
or without alterations, by a few special rules, with a great saying in the cost of 
printing. 


The General Secretary of the Union will prepare such special rules, without 
charge, on receiving a statement of the rules desired. 
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IT. Rights of a Registered Society— 


1. It becomes a body corporate, which can by its corporate name sue and be 
sued, and hold and deal with property of any kind, including. shares in other 
societies or companies, and land to any amount. 


2. Its rules are binding upon its members, though they may have signed no 
assent to them; but may be altered by amendments duly made as the rules 
provide, and registered, for which a fee of £1 is charged. The application for 
registration must be made on a form supplied by the Registrar’s office. 


3. It can sue its own members, and can make contracts, either under its 
seal or by a writing signed by any person authorised to sign, or by word of 
mouth of any person authorised to speak for it, which will be binding wherever- 
a contract similarly made by an individual would bind him. 


4. It may make all or any of its shares either transferable or withdrawable, 
and may carry on any trade, including the buying and selling of land, and bank- 
ing under certain conditions, and may apply the profits of the business in any 
manner determined by its rules; and, if authorised by its rules, may receive 
money on loan, either from its members or others, to any amount so authorised. 


5. If it has any withdrawable share capital it may not carry on banking, 
but may take deposits, within any limits fixed by its rules, in sums not exceeding 
10s. in any one payment, or £20 for any one depositor, payable at not less than 
two clear days’ notice. 


6. It may make loans to its members on real or personal security; and may 
invest on the security of other societies or companies, or in any except those 
where liability is unlimited. 


7. It may make provision in its rules for the settlement of disputes between 
members and the society or any officer thereof, and any decision given in 
accordance with the conditions stated in the rules is binding on all parties to 
the dispute, and is not removable into any court of law. 


8. If the number of its shares is not limited, either by its rules or its practice, 
it is not chargeable with income tax on the profits of its business. 


9. It can, in the way provided by the Act, amalgamate with or take over 
the business of any other society, or convert itself into a company. 


10. It can determine the way in which disputes between the society and its 
officers or members shall be settled. 


11. It can dissolve itself, either by an instrument of dissolution signed by 
three-fourths of its members, or by a resolution passed by a three-fourths vote at 
a special general meeting, of which there are two forms—(A) purely voluntary, 
when the resolution requires confirmation at a second meeting; (B) on account 
of debts, when one meeting is sufficient. In such a winding up hostile 
proceedings to seize the property can be stayed. 


III. Rights of Members (see also IV., 4, 5, 6)— 


1. They cannot be sued individually for the debts of the society, nor com 
pelled to pay more towards them than the sum remaining unpaid on any shares 
which they have either expressly agreed to take or treated as their property, or 
which the rules authorise to be so treated. 


2. If they transfer or withdraw their shares, they cannot be made liable for 
any debts contracted subsequently, nor for those subsisting at the time of the 
transfer or withdrawal, unless the other assets are insufficient to pay them. 
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3. Persons not under the age of 16 years may become members, and legally 
do any acts which they could do if of full age, except holding any office. 


4. An individual or company may hold any number of shares allowed by the 
rules, not exceeding the nominal value of £200, and any amount so allowed as 
aloan. A society may hold any number of shares. 


5. A member may nominate up to £100 of his holding in the society, 
whether in shares, loans, or deposits, by a writing recorded by it, and may 
revoke the nomination of any persons to take this investment at his death; 
and if he dies intestate, without having made any subsisting nomination, the 
committee of management of the society are charged with the administration 
of the fund; subject in either case to a notice to be given to the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue whenever the sum so dealt with exceeds £80. 


6. The members may obtain an inquiry into the position of the society by 
application to the Registrar. 


IV. Duties of a Registered Socrety— 


1. It must have a registered office, and keep its name painted or engraved 
outside, and give due notice of any change to the Registrar. 


2. It must have a seal on which its name is engraved. 


3. It must have its accounts audited by a Public Auditor at least once a year, 
and keep a copy of its last balance sheet and the auditor’s report constantly hung 
up in its registered office. 


4, It must make to the Registrar, before the 31st of March in every year, a 
return of its business during the year previous, and supply a copy of its last 
returns gratis to every member and person interested in its funds on application. 


5. It must, once at least in every three years, make out and send to the 
Registrar, along with the Annual Return for the year, a special return showing 
the holding of each person in the society (whether in shares or loans) at the 
date to which the said Annual Return is made out. 


6. It must allow any member or person interested in its funds to inspect his 
own account and the book containing the names of the members. 


7. It must supply a copy of its rules to every person on demand, at a price 
not exceeding one shilling. 


8. If it carries on banking, it must make out in February and August in 
every year, and keep hung up in its registered office, a return, in a form 
prescribed by the Act; and it has also to make a return every February to the 
Stamp Office under the Banking Act. 


The non-observance by a society of these duties exposes it and its officers to 
penalties varying from £1 to £50, which are in some cases cumulative for every 
week during which the neglect lasts. 


. The War in its Effect upon Women. 


BY H. M. SWANWICKE, M.A. 


SENTIMENT AND REALITY. 


OW has the war affected women? How will it affect 

them? Women, as half the human race, are compelled 

to take their share of evil and good with men, the other 
half. The destruction of property, the increase of taxation, the 
rise of prices, the devastation of beautiful things in nature and 
art—these are felt by men as well as by women. Some losses 
doubtless appeal to one or the other sex with peculiar poignancy, 
but it would be difficult to say whose sufferings are the greater, 
though there can be no doubt at all that men get an exhilaration 
out of war which is denied to most women. When they see 
pictures of soldiers encamped in the ruins of what was once a 
home, amidst the dead bodies of gentle milch cows, most women 
would be thinking too insistently of the babies who must die for 
need of milk to entertain the exhilaration which no doubt may be 
felt at ‘‘ the good work of our guns.’’ When they read of miles 
upon miles of kindly garth made barren, the hearts of men may 
be wrung to think of wasted toil, but to women the thought 
suggests a simile full of an even deeper pathos; they will think 
of the millions of young lives destroyed, each one having cost 
the travail and care of a mother, and of the millions of young 
bodies made barren by the premature death of those who should 
have been their mates. The millions of widowed maidens in the 
coming generation will have to turn their thoughts away from 
one particular joy and fulfilment of life. While men in war give 
what is, at the present stage of the world’s development, the 
peculiar service of men, let them not forget that in rendering that 
very service they are depriving a corresponding number of women 
of the opportunity of rendering what must, at all stages of the 
world’s development, be the peculiar service of women. After 
the war, men will go on doing what has been regarded as men’s 
work; women, deprived of their own, will also have to do much 
of what has been regarded as men’s work. These things are 
going to affect women profoundly, and one hopes that the 
reconstruction of society is going to be met by the whole people— 
men and women—with a sympathetic understanding of each 
other’s circumstances. When what are known as men’s questions 
are discussed, it is generally assumed that the settlement of them 
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depends upon men only; when what are known as women’s 
questions are discussed, there is never any suggestion that they 
can be settled by women independently of men. Of course they 
cannot. But, then, neither can ‘‘men’s questions’’ be rightly 
settled so. In fact, life would be far more truly envisaged if 
we dropped the silly phrases ‘‘men’s and women’s questions”’ ; 
tor, indeed, there are no such matters, and all human questions 
affect all humanity. 


Now, for the right consideration of human questions, it is 
necessary for humans to understand each other. This catastrophic 
war will do one good thing if it opens our eyes to real live women 
as they: are, as we know them in workaday life, but as the 
politician and the journalist seem not to have known them. When 
war broke out, a Labour newspaper, in the midst of the news of 
men’s activities, found space to say that women would feel the 
pinch, because their supply of attar of roses would be curtailed. 
It struck some women like a blow in the face. When a great 
naval engagement took place, the front page of a progressive daily 
was taken up with portraits of the officers and men who had 
won distinction, and the back page with portraits of simpering 
mannequins in extravagantly fashionable hats; not frank 
advertisement, mind you, but exploitation of women under the 
guise of news supposed to be peculiarly interesting to the feeble- 
minded creatures. When a snapshot was published of the first 
women ticket collectors in England, the legend underneath the 
picture ran ‘‘ Superwomen’’! It took the life and death of 
Edith Cavell to open the eyes of the Prime Minister to the fact 
that there were thousands of women giving life and service to 
their country. ‘‘A year ago we did not know it,’’ he said, in 
the House of Commons. Is that indeed so? Surely in our 
private capacities as ordinary citizens, we knew not only of the 
women whose portraits are in the picture papers (mostly pretty 
ladies of the music hall or of society), but also of the toiling 
millions upon whose courage and ability and endurance and 
goodness of heart the great human family rests. Only the 
politicians did not know, because their thoughts were too much 
engrossed with faction fights to think humanly; only the 
journalists would not write of them, because there was more 
money in writing the columns which are demanded by the 
advertisers of feminine luxuries. Anyone who has conducted a 
woman’s paper knows the steady commercial pressure for that 
sort of ‘‘copy.’’ 

The other kind of women are, through the war, becoming 
good “‘copy.’’ But women have not suddenly become patriotic, 
or capable, or self-sacrificing; the great mass of women have 
always shown these qualities in their humble daily life. Now 
that their services are asked for in unfamiliar directions, attention 
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is being attracted to them, and many more people are realising 
_ that, with extended training and opportunity, women’s capacity 
for beneficent work would be extended. The fiction of women’s 
incapacity must have indeed bitten deep, when it could be 
supposed that it required a ‘“‘superwoman’’ to clip a ticket! 


There never was any justification for that sort of sentimentalism, 
but we are now in some danger of sentimentalism of the opposite 
kind. Extravagant writers are filling the papers with assertions 
_ that women in engineering works can do two or three times as 
much work as men, and that raw female hands can plough a 
straighter and deeper furrow in heavy soil than practised men aré 
able. All this does nothing but harm. If unpractised women 
have turned out more work at a lathe than practised men, it is 
most assuredly not because the men could not have turned out 
more than they did; we must seek for other reasons. The problem 
of the readjustment of men’s and women’s work after the war is 
going to be so difficult and so great that we want none of this 
frivolous sentimentality in dealing with it. We want facts. We 
want a sober judgment. We want an alert mind, which will meet 
the problems with no dead obstructive prejudices, but with the 
single intention to make the very best use of the men and women 
who will emerge from this ghastly catastrophe. 'To condemn any 
section of the people to inaction, to restrict or cramp their powers 
of production and of healing, is going to cripple the nation and 
be the most unpatriotic course conceivable. 


THE NEED FOR PRODUCTION. 


It is often forgotten that for full prosperity a country needs to 
be producing as much wealth as possible, consistently with the 
health, freedom, and happiness of its people. To arrive at this 
desired result, it is quite clear that as many people as possible 
should be employed productively, and it is one of the unhappy 
results of our economic anarchy that employers have found it 
profitable to have a large reserve class of unemployed and that 
wage-earners have been driven to try and diminish their own 
numbers and to restrict their own output. To keep women out 
of the ‘‘labour market’’ (by artificial restrictions, such as the 
refusal to work with them, or the refusal to allow them to 
be trained, or the refusal to adapt conditions to their health 
requirements) is in truth anti-social. But it is easy to see how 
such anti-social restrictions have been forced upon the workers, 
and it is futile to blame them. A way must be found out of 
industrial war before we can hope that industry will be carried 
on thriftily. Men and women must take counsel together and 
let the experience of the war teach them how to solve economic 
problems by co-operation rather than conflict. Women have been 
increasingly conscious of the satisfaction to be got from economic 
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independence, of the sweetness of earned bread, of the dreary 
depression of subjection. They have felt the bitterness of being 
‘kept out’’; they are feeling the exhilaration of being *‘ brought 
in’? They are ripe for instruction and organisation in working 
for the good of the whole. The desperate need of war blows away 
many obstructions, and we see now that the good of the country 
requires the hearty work of all, and anything which discourages or 
diminishes that work damages our chances of success in the war. 
We may hope that, with the aid of awakened women, we shall 
at last see that it damages our chance of success in peace also. - 
Reactionary or repressive laws and regulations; the sweating and 
over-driving of the workers; the starvation and subjection of the 
mothers; the limitation of the child’s right to education; the 
monstrous growth of luxury; the denial of the right use of the 
land, for the nourishment and refreshment of the whole people; 
the neglect to provide decent houses; all these lower vitality and 
limit output. But beyond any other cause for the limitation of 
output is the horrible waste caused by unemployment and the lack 
of incentive to the whole people to do their best. 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live. 

Under a profiteering system the worker has no hope. What is 
needed is a hopeful and trustful policy, constructive and vital, not 
coercive and timid. 


READJUSTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Most people were astonished in 1914 at the rapidity with 
which industry and social conditions adapted themselves to the 
state of war, and there are those who argue that, because the fears 
of very widespread and continued misery at the outbreak of the 
war were not justified, we need not have any anxiety about any 
widespread and continued misery at the establishment of peace. 
Certainly depression or panic are worse than useless, and a serene 
and cheerful heart will help to carry the nation beyond difficulties. 
But comfortable people must beware of seeming to bear the sorrows 
of others with cheerfulness, and a lack of preparation for easily 
foreseen contingencies will not be forgiven by those who suffer 
from carelessness or procrastination. We know quite well what 
some, at least, of our problems are going to be, and the fool’s 
paradise would lead straight to revolution. 


It would be wise to remember that the dislocation of industry 
at the outbreak of the war was easily met; first, because the people 
thrown out by the cessation of one sort of work were easily 
absorbed by the increase of another sort; second, because there 
was ample capital and credit in hand; third, because the State 
was prepared to shoulder many risks and to guarantee stability ; 
fourth, because there was an untapped reservoir of women’s labour 
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to take the place of men’s. The problems after the war will be 
different, greater, and more lasting; much will depend upon 
whether the people see to it that a progressive and intelligent 
Government shall be in power to deal with vital issues with 
courage and in a living and constructive spirit, unhampered by 
precedent and unafraid of vested interests, or whether they will 
tolerate an unintelligent and timid Government which meets 
difficulties with inertia and the consequent unrest with coercion. 
Capital will have been destroyed, literally blown to pieces on a 
vast scale; yet there will be great need of the production of the 
necessaries of life. Unless the Government will boldly take the 
risks of the operations of peace on a scale as vast as the operations 
of war, at any rate for a time, there will be huge waste of life, 
of health, and: of labour out of employment, and_ therefore 
degenerating, as all unused force does degenerate, with consequent 
misery and disorder. The return of millions of men to civil life 
and work will tax the goodwill and organising capacity of the whole 
nation. The change from war production to peace production 
will possibly be even greater. The readjustments required must 
necessarily be slow and difficult, and unless there can be 
co-operation between employers and employed, and between all 
sections of employed, there will be friction to the raw and many 
disastrous mistakes. 


Because it will obviously be impossible for all to find work 
quickly (not to speak of the right kind of work), there is almost 
certain to be an outory for the restriction of work in various 
directions, and one of the first cries (if we may judge from the 
past) will be to women: ‘‘ Back to the Home!’’ This cry will 
be raised whether the women have a home or not. All who care 
for the good of the whole must meet this cry and all that it imphes 
with a sympathetic understanding of all sides of the problem, and 
a grasp, not only of present difficulties, but of the needs of the 
future, and there must be no hurried rushing into emergency 
measures which will seriously cripple future development. We 
must understand the unimpeachable right of the man who has lost 
his work and risked his hfe for his country, to find decent 
employment, decent wages and conditions, on his return to civil 
life. We must also understand the enlargement and enhancement 
of life which women feel when they are able to live by their own 
productive work, and we must realise that to deprive women of 
the right to live by their work is to send them back to a 
moral imprisonment (to say nothing of physical and intellectual 
starvation), of which they have become now for the first time fully 
conscious. And we must realise the exceeding danger that 
conscienceless employers may regard women’s labour as preferable, 
owing to its cheapness and its docility, and that women, if 
unsympathetically treated by their male relatives and fellow 
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workers, may be tempted to continue to be cheap and docile in 
the hands of those who have no desire except that of exploiting 
them and the community. The kind of man who likes “‘to keep 
women in their place’’ may find he has made slaves who will be 
used by his enemies against him. Men need have no fear of free 
women; it is the slaves and the parasites who are a deadly danger. 


The demand for equal wage for equal work has been hotly 
pressed by men since the war began, and it is all to the good so 
far as it goes. But most men are still far from realising the 
solidarity of their interests with those of women in all departments 
of life, and are still too placidly accepting the fact that women 
are sweated over work which is not the same as that of men.* 
They don’t realise yet that starved womanhood means starved 
manhood, and they don’t enough appreciate the rousing and 
infectious character of a generous attitude on the part of men, 
who, in fighting the women’s battles unselfishly and from a love 
of right, would stimulate the women to corresponding generosity. 
There are no comrades more staunch and loyal than women, where 
men have engaged their truth and courage. But men must treat 
them as comrades; they must no longer think only of how they 
can ‘‘eliminate female labour’’; they must take the women into 
their trade unions and other organisations, and they must 
understand that the complexities of a woman’s life are not of her 
invention or choosing, but are due to her function as mother 
of men. t+ 


The sexual side of a woman’s life gravely affects the economic 
side, and we can never afford to overlook this. As mothers and 
home-makers women are doing work of the highest national 
importance and economic value, but this value is one which 
returns to the nation as a whole and only in small and very 
uncertain part to the women themselves. The fact that a woman 
is a wife and mother diminishes her value in the ‘‘ labour market,’’ 
and even the fact that she is liable to become a wife and mother 
has done so in the past. Unless men are prepared to socialise 
the responsibilities of parenthood, one does not see how women’s 
labour is ever to be organised for the welfare of the whole, nor 
does one see how women are to perform their priceless functions 
of motherhood as well as possible if they are to be penalised for 
them in the future as they have been in the past. I do not 
overlook the complexity of the problem of the reconcilement of 
women’s work as mothers with their work as home-makers and 


* See the revelations. made in the New Statesman concerning women’s 
wage in munitions, August 19th, 1916, p. 459. 


+ It is unfortunate that, at the Trades Union Congress, September, 1916, 
the solitary expression of policy towards women’s war-time work should have 
been one calling for a revocation, after the war, of all licences to women to 
act as conductors on trams or omnibuses. 
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wage-earners, but I plead that the problem should be treated as 
a whole and not in scraps, as hitherto. Women have had an 
enormous amount of advice, but the trouble is that it has been so 
conflicting, because it has been directed first from one side and 
then from another of a many-sided problem. It does not at all 
follow that the best homes will be made by all women doing all 
the manual work of their own homes themselves. The mere 
waste of physical effort by the doing of work individually which 
might be done co-operatively is only one side of the waste. The 
work of motherhood is often very seriously crippled by the need 
for exhausting and unremitting toil on the part of the mother, 
and if the need to earn a wage in money is added the whole of 
the woman’s work suffers. Organisation and rational development 
are urgent in the life of the working housewife. 


PRICES. 


An effect of the war, felt considerably more by women than by 
men, is the rise in prices, especially of necessaries. Wage-earning 
women, getting very much less than men on the whole, feel the 
rise relatively very much more than men. But even the working 
housewife feels the rise more than the man for whom she 
housekeeps, because (although there are, of course, many 
exceptions) the men getting war bonuses and overtime pay do not 
make up the extra cost of housekeeping to their wives; they 
regard the extra money as their own personal perquisite, and are 
very apt to make the wife’s allowance a ‘‘fixed income,’ no 
matter how high prices may go; or, at best, they add only part 
of the extra cost to the housekeeping allowance. I have had this 
fact confirmed by working women themselves everywhere, in the 
North as in the South. Mrs. Pember Reeves’ stories of how 
working women housekeep on a pound a week give one some little 
insight into the shifts a woman is put to, when the pound will 
buy only 14s. worth of necessaries. The first person to go short 
is the house mother, even although there may be a baby coming 
and a child at the breast. This side of a woman’s life is more 
appreciated in the co-operative movement than anywhere else, 
and one would like to see a great missionary work going on to 
make the women realise that a consumers’ league is needed at 
least as much as trade unions. 


TAKING WOMEN OUT OF THE HOME. 


In view of the multitude and variety of their advisers, allowance 
should perhaps be made for some confusion in the minds of 
women as to where their first duty lies. When the war broke 
out and the hoardings all shouted ‘‘ Your King and country want 
you!’’ many women found with some bitterness that this seemed 
to apply only to men. Women by the thousand were thrown out 
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of work, and those who applied to do the work which the men 
had dropped, and even those who asked to be registered and trained 
in view of the needs which they foresaw, were severely snubbed 
and told that all that was required of them was to keep out of 
the way and be quiet. This neglect of the reservoir of force and 
capacity represented by the woman power of the country continued 
for something like a year, and then the drain of men from industry 
began to make itself seriously felt, and the women, who might 
have been trained and organised for service during the year, were 
suddenly and dramatically called upon to do very unfamiliar work. 
Not only the difficulty and strangeness of the work itself have 
been felt, but the conditions—either emergency conditions, suited 
to no one, or old conditions, suited to men, but. unsuited to the 
needs and capacities of women—have been very hard on the women, 
and have been met by them with pluck and good humour. But 
it has been very difficult for many of them to reconcile public and 
private claims, the call of their country and the call of their class. 
Tt has been dinned into the ears of women for ages past that 
‘*a woman’s place is the home,’’ and that her first duty is a private 
and individual one. Now, suddenly, women are told that they 
must come out of the home and that their country has first claim 
upon them, as upon men. Appeal is made even to mothers with 
husbands at the front to leave their children and go out to work.* 


EQUAL WAGE FOR EQUAL WORK. 


While the women were responding to these appeals as best 
they could, hampered by conflicting duties and insufficient training, 
they were met by another perplexing problem. Whereas a few 
women had of late years made persistent claim to equal pay for 
equal work and had been generally met with the reply that this 
was a ridiculous demand—unjust in view of women’s smaller 
responsibilities, injurious to the women themselves, since it would 
drive them altogether out of the market—and whereas the great 
mass of women had, from custom and ignorance and docility, 
acquiesced in this lower status, they were suddenly assured that 
they must ask the same wage as the men they were displacing, 
otherwise the men would suffer when they returned to industry. 
Tt was bewildering. We still had in the British Isles a very large 
number of women who had never yet worked for wage, and to 
them the patriotic appeal suggested that they should give their 
service free. The great majority of the six millions already 
“gainfully employed’’ had been in the habit of receiving such 
low wages that a rise to 14s. or 16s. a week must have seemed 
wealth to them, and it was not easy to make them see the necessity 


*It is a good example of our scrappy thinking that, while this is being 
done, the schooltime of the child’ has been cut off at both ends, by raising the 
age of the infants and lowering that of the children leaving school ; 
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of asking for more and perhaps jeopardising their chance of getting 
any. None too soon the Women’s Committee of the Workers’ 
National Committee issued in 1915 a warning, signed by many 
well-known women leaders, in the following terms :— - 


Never in the history of these islands ‘has the work of women been 
recognised as of such high value to the nation as it is to-day. Everywhere, 
in great State departments and business offices, in the factories, in the fields, 
and on the railways, women are asked to take up the work which men have 
relinquished to join the Colours and add to the ranks of the munition workers. 
At this crisis, we appeal to you not to relax your efforts to do the work 
demanded of you, but to join together in order to claim for yourselves the same 
conditions of employment and the same level of wages which the men, whose 
places you are taking, have won in the past. 

We appeal to you to uphold the standard of life of the workers of the 
nation, and, whether as a salaried worker or a wage-earner, to stand for 


EQUAL CONDITIONS AND EQUAL WAGES 


for the same work. While men are fighting abroad, you must uphold the flag 
at home. 


We Uree You to Dscrare: 

That all women who undertake war service or take the places of men on 
war service should immediately join the appropriate trade union in the 
trade for which they are volunteering service or the appropriate association 
for professional workers, and that those trade unions which exclude women 
be urged to admit women as members, or co-operate with some other trade 
union in the work of organisation. 


Through such organisations we ask you to demand: 

That where a woman is doing the same work as a man she should 
receive the same rate of pay, and that the principle of equal pay for equal 
work should be rigidly maintained ; 

That in no case should any woman be employed at less than an 
adequate living wage, and that the stereotyping of sweated conditions must 


at all costs be avoided; 
That in any readjustment of staffs which may have to be effected after 


the war priority of employment should be given to the men on war service; 


but 
That the workers who are displaced in this way should be guaranteed 


employment in some other direction. 

Women’s task in this great crisis is a heavy one. They must suffer sorrow 
for the loss of brave men in battle; they must care for the children and 
preserve their own strength, so that the children to be born shall be strong 
and able citizens fit for the work of repairing the ravages of war; they must 
bear a large share of the burdens of industry and commerce; they must close 
up the ranks of the male workers where they have been broken; and to these 
tasks they must bring the determination to preserve for the future what the 
free combination of the workers has gained in the past. 

Women cannot more truly express their love of their country than by 
helping to secure justice and well-being for man and woman alike. 


This manifesto expresses so admirably all the points that need 
consideration that it is well to have it permanently preserved. It 
puts forward the interests of men and women, not as hostile, but 
as inextricably interwoven, and makes clear also that national duty 
cannot really conflict with the interests of the workers of whom 
the nation is composed. 
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DEPENDENTS. 


When we ask what is a living wage we are brought up against 
another unsettled question, which economists and social reformers 
will have to face if they are not to go on for ever skirting the 
fundamental difficulty. It is this: when people talk of a “living 
wage’’ they must define who and how many are supposed to live 
upon this wage. Is 16 to be the single person, man or woman? 
That would be comparatively simple. Is it to be the person, man 
or woman, plus his or her ‘‘dependents’’? That is very complex, 
because the number of dependents varies, not only between 
different people for the same period, but between different periods 
for the same people. Thus, on the whole, men have more 
dependents than women, and this has led to a general opinion that 
men ought to have higher wages than women. But a great many 
women have dependents, and some have as many as men. It 
frequently happens, also, that the women with most dependents 
(such as widows) are less capable of earning just at the time when 
the dependents are thrown upon them, or that (as in the case of 
unmarried women) the dependents are such as will never become 
independent (such as the old, the cripples, the wastrels), whereas 
many of the dependents of men grow up and become a source of 
help in old age, and the wife very generally more than earns her 
““keep’’ and is not really to be reckoned ‘‘dependent’’ at all.* 
While one may think it quite right, therefore, that women should 
get the same pay as men for the men’s work which they took 
on in war emergency, we are entitled to hope that men will be a 
little more sensitive in the future to the need for women having 
a living wage for the work which women habitually do, and for 
adequate provision being made for the dependents of women, 
either through the women’s wage, or by placing the dependents 
of women upon the community. 


CONDITIONS OF WORK. 


We are accustomed to see the subject of wages take an 
altogether disproportionate place in the discussions on industrial 
matters. This is very natural, but it is regrettable, because the 
conditions of labour and the prices of necessities are of very great 
importance to all workers, and perhaps more to women than to 
men. The conditions under which work is done are of vital 
importance for health and morality. It is essential, for instance, 
if women are to be pressed into agricultural work that adequate 
provision should be made for decent housing and overseeing of 


*See Wage-earning Women and Their Dependents, by Ellen Smith 
(Fabian Society, November, 1915, 1s.), in which it is suggested that the wage- 
earning women of England and Wales support something like four million 
dependents. 


See also Married Women’s Work, by Clementina Black (G. Bell and Sons). 
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their work. To huddle women into crowded cottages, or huts, 
or farms; to allow all the old abominations of the gang system of 
field-work to be reintroduced, is to make it certain that all the 
work of the past will have to be done over again, or, merely 
because we will not adapt the conditions to the requirements of 
women, to deprive women of work which they can do well and 
ought to be encouraged to do. There is nothing especially manly 
about agricultural work in itself, and at many periods of the 
world’s history women have been happily and well employed on 
the land. But in modern times we have made the conditions such 
as women ought not to be required to endure, and the conditions 
must be altered. The same is true of women’s work on the 
pit-brows; the sanitary and human side of the conditions must be 
attended to. 


Again, there seems little doubt that women can work longer 
hours (and do better work because they keep in better health) if 
certain modifications are introduced into these hours. Women 
seem to do better with shorter spells than men; this does not 
necessarily mean that they must work fewer hours, but that these 
hours should be broken up at shorter intervals; provision must 
be made for these intervals to be spent under restful and decent 
conditions. One has heard, for instance, of the difficulty which 
women omnibus conductors have found in disposing to advantage 
of the breaks which they are given during the day, far from home, 
_ and with no convenient rest-place. . One can’t expect young 
women to spend their intervals in public-houses or standing about 
interminably at street corners. 


There is a tendency among employers, which is full of dangers, 
both to women themselves and to men wage-earners; they prefer 
quite young women, because they are ignorant, docile, and easily 
manipulated. It should be one of the reforms which all men and 
women of goodwill should insist upon that, where young women 
are employed, older women of mature judgment and organising 
capacity should also be employed in superior posts. It is not only 
that it is manifestly unfair to the older women to scrap all their 
experience; it is even more unfair to the whole of womanhood 
that ‘‘female labour’’ should always be, in fact, ‘‘girl labour,”’ 
and that women should be denied the right to qualify for the higher 
work of organisation and management, and get it, too, when they 
have qualified. The work of the young women would gain 
immensely by their feeling that even elementary work was not 
blind-alley work, and the work of management would be done 
more humanly if it were done by men and women together, and 
not by elder men ordering about younger women. Unless women 
of training and experience are given a chance in engineering, 
chemistry, agriculture, manufacture, trade, it is greatly to be 
feared that the flooding of all these branches of productive work 
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with female labour in the lower grades only will increase instead 
of diminishing the already far too servile condition of the wage- 
earners. Men need not be afraid of the ambitious woman. The 
woman they should fear is the worm who has been so long trodden 
upon that she has ceased to turn. 


PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 


The need for women in the higher posts of manufacture, 
agriculture, and trade has been first mentioned, because it is here 
that they still have, in England, to be given the chance to prove 
themselves; a chance, be it said in passing, which is much more 
freely accorded to them in France and Germany. But it is really 
staggering to note the slowness with which they are allowed to 
do work for which they have qualified over and over again. 
Medical women, after a long uphill struggle, first for training and 
then for qualification, are still finding they must batter at what 
should be open doors. It was perfectly obvious, when the war 
broke out, that doctors and surgeons would’ be required on a vast 
scale, and the most elementary prevision would have organised 
the existing medical women to take the work of men at home as 
far as could be done. But the trouble is older than mere neglect 
to do this. The obstructive tactics which have in the past been 
directed to keep women out of public posts and limit their hospital 
experience have borne fruit in limiting the number of young 
women whose parents will afford to train them. The opening of 
even small posts to women has been very grudging and slow. It 
is, of course, in general practice and for the special treatment of 
women and children that the medical women are most needed, 
but in order to get the best type of woman to devote herself to 
medicine and surgery, and to encourage healthy ambition, it 1s 
necessary that not only the cheaper and less important posts 
should be available for women, but that the best person should 
get the best post, irrespective of sex, unless, indeed, there is 
something in the work itself which makes it especially suited to 
one or other of the sexes.* It should not ever again be supposed 
that men have a prior claim to the good posts on account of their 
personal interests; the work itself should be the only thing to be 
considered, and women will not complain if the best candidate be 
appointed. 


Now sensational appeals are being made to women to train and 
qualify in medicine and surgery, and the women are responding. 
At the London School of Medicine alone the comparative 
entries were :—49 in 1913-14, 77 in.1914-15, and 120 in 1915-16. 
Elsewhere the numbers have risen as well. When these women 
have qualified, it is essential for progress and good feeling that they 


oe } ] CQ co 
*It is obvious that women should have preference in obstetric and 
gynecological work, in children’s hospitals and lock hospitals for women. 
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should not be shut out from all the higher posts, merely on 
account of their sex. The idea that people do not like being 
attended by a woman is antiquated and discredited. Where people 
have a chance of. testing the medical women, one hears endless 
stories of the value put upon their skill and thoroughness and 
resource. It is only those who have never experienced such 
treatment who still, here and there, express a doubt. With regard 
to junior resident posts, house surgeons, house physicians, in 
hospitals and infirmaries, almost all are now open to women; also 
the junior Public Health posts, Assistant School Medical Officers 
and Assistant Medical Officers of Health. In a few cases the 
post of Tuberculosis Officer has been given to a woman temporarily, 
and there are a few women temporarily Acting Medical Officers of 
Health. But Senior Staff Posts are still closed. 

The medical women who volunteered for military work were 
passed over by the British War Office, and it was not until they 
had worked for the French and Serbians that a few of them were 
given posts in British military hospitals. It is doubtful whether 
this particular development has a future before it, but the 
experience gained is all to the good, and there seems no reason 
why, if men are nursed by women, they should not, if they wish 
it, be doctored by women. If the breakdown of the Insurance 
Act should lead to the establishment of State Medical Service, as 
some people have always advocated, women will have the strongest 
claim to appointment on equal terms with men. 

With regard to opportunities for training, events are moving 
rather faster. King’$ College has opened the Faculty of Medicine 
to women, and the Edinburgh School is also opened. Charing 
Cross and St. Mary’s Hospitals have made arrangements to admit 
women students to the wards; Queen Charlotte’s, The Samaritan, 
and Soho Hospitals have also opened to women since the war. 

In other professions it is doubtful whether women will not 
still have to agitate very hard before they will succeed in forcing 
the doors. It is quite impossible to defend the obstruction which 
still closes all the departments of the law to women, and the 
hardship to women as a whole of being denied the right to consult 
a fellow-woman in legal matters, or to choose a woman to plead 
for them, is very great, and presses most upon. the least articulate 
and most helpless. One has not forgotten that, before women 
were appointed to be factory inspectors, we were assured. that 
women hands were quite content and did not want women 
inspectors. Everybody now knows that there are matters medical, 
matters legal, and matters social about which many women prefer 
to consult a woman. 

In the Civil Service also there is much to be done. The Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service, which sat just before the war 
and made its report in 1914, recommended that ‘‘An inquiry should 
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be held by the Treasury to ascertain the clerical, inspectorial, and 
administrative positions which should be filled by women, and the 
salaries they should receive.’’* This has not been done, and 
perhaps the war may be pleaded as an excuse. But there is no 
reason why the Civil Service at this time of stress should still 
keep women so exclusively to the subordinate posts, when there 
is ample proof of their capacity for higher posts.+ 


SCOPE FOR WOMEN’S WORK. 


The position of women in ‘‘ gainful occupations’’ is of such 
extreme importance and is going to be so tremendously modified, 
for ill or for good, by the war, that no apology is needed for the 
amount of space given to it. There were close upon six millions 
of such women, according to the census of 1911. It is not 
possible to say with accuracy how many there are now, because 
the increase in munition and other works is partly drawn from 
other trades, which are correspondingly depleted; work in one 
department of the clothing trades has largely shifted from one 
department to another in the same trade; the same is true of the 
trade in foodstuffs. But one may be very sure that the increase 
in the numbers of wage-earning women during the past two years. 
has been very considerable, and one has seen estimates varying 
from three-quarters of a million to treble that number. One would 
like to feel assured that the Government was prepared to make 
provision for the unemployment of women after the war, and 
that trade unions were prepared to stand by them in the common 
effort to secure better conditions. 

A really ambitious and bold development is the only one which 
will be adequate. Plans are being made, and, one hopes, matured, 
for the employment of men on work of national importance, whose 
value is rather for the future than for the immediate present. 
Afforestation, building cottages, the reclaiming of waste land, and 
so forth, would give scope for some of the most precious qualities. 
of the men returning to civil life, and it is clear that work of this 
sort, whose return is slow, will have to be undertaken by the 
State, or left undone. ‘There is at least as much work of national 
importance for which women are pre-eminently suited, and which 
should also be undertaken by the Government; but emphatically 
not by a Government of men only. 

Let it be clearly understood that we do not mean to suggest 
the “‘making work’’ of no value to anyone, for the mere sake 
of paying doles in the form of wages—a stupid and thriftless. 

* Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 1914, 
p. 107, par. 82. 

+ A committee, with the object of urging upon the Ministry the desirability 
of carrying out the recommendations of the Commission, has been formed, and’ 


inquiries are directed to Miss F. V. Taylor, 7, John Street, Adelphi 
London, W.C. 2 ree delphi,, 
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device of people who live from hand to mouth. We suggest, on 
the contrary, that the work in question is of the highest value, 
but, being national work, it should be paid for out of national 
money, the fruits of it returning to the whole nation. Such work 
is indeed characteristic of women as women; for the care of the 
rising generation is the work mainly of women, but the. fruit 
returns to the whole nation. One would like to see an intelligent 
appreciation of this, and, as an outcome, the gradual, but very 
extensive, development of fresh departments for health and for 
the care of maternity, of clubs and organisations for children 
and young persons of both sexes, of education in the most 
comprehensive sense. These activities ‘‘pay’’ in the long run, 
but they pay the nation, not the individual.* The times are ripe 
for a much vaster endowment of social service and for the 
socialising of the private and individual service of millions of 
women. The wreckage of humanity, which fills our prisons and 
our hospitals and our workhouses and lunatic asylums, might, 
with intelligent use of the mother-half of humanity, be so much 
reduced that I will not say how much, for fear of being supposed 
to be an impracticable optimist. 

But there are two absolute conditions of success. It is no 
use having a brave ideal, unless you have the bravery to adopt all 
the means necessary for its attainment. The essentials for the 
development described are (1) that women should be promoted 
to the highest posts in the new departments, and (2) that the 
workers should be trained thoroughly in any department which 
they undertake. 

It ought not to be necessary to argue that women should be 
given the highest posts in their own departments. It cannot be 
expected that men should, with all the business they have in 
hand, be able to let their minds play resourcefully round matters 
not of prime importance according to men’s ways of looking at 
things. To take only one department: there were appeals, which 
did not leave one unmoved, to be considerate in criticism of the 
late Minister of Education, because ‘‘it is no exaggeration to 
say that three-fourths of his time has been devoted to work 
connected with the Ministry of Munitions.’’+ Quite so. But 
why put Mr. Henderson into the Education Office, and so make 
it derelict? And why follow him up with as busy a man as 
Lord Crewe? If women were used to the full advantage of the 
State, a woman would now be Minister of Education, and her 
mind would be absorbed in her own job and the Minister of 
Munitions could not entice her away, charm he never so wisely. 


* A beginning has been made in the Maternity Centres recommended by 
the Local Government Board and subsidised thence. But one wants less 
work by amateurish ladies and more vocational paid and trained workers. 


+ The Nation, July 29th, 1916. 
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She would be scheming how to employ women for the work they 
are suited to do, how to give them scope for their natural gifts, 
how to develop her department so that the most sacred duty of 
the nation—its duty to the young—should not be starved and 
neglected and held lightly. .A minister gets money for his 
department only if he believes it to be an important one, and 
incessantly presses its claims. The department of education has 
been consistently starved, because its own ministers have not 
believed in its functions enough to press them. A woman would 
wring money from the Treasury, because to her the cause of the 
children would be the supreme cause, the greatest of all things, 
and men would think it right that she should think so, being a 
woman. In developing the work, she would be giving an immense 
amount of employment; but she would not be ‘“‘making 
employment’’ in the old thriftless sense—she would divert to 
fertile uses what has too long been barren. 

Education is one of these uses, but health and the social 
amenities which lead to morality and efficiency are others. All 
this work is especially womanly, and when this is admitted, 
one constantly finds people assuming that therefore it can be done 
by feminine instinct and needs no training, and should on no 
account be paid for. This is foolishness. There is much work 
which is especially manly, but no one suggests that manly instinct 
will carry men triumphantly through it. Men need training for 
their work, and so do women, and the development of the kind of 
public social service described above is doomed to failure unless 
the women receive suitable training, and are paid so as to render 
them independent and give them the status such precious work 
should have. Given training and leadership, the women will go 
far to rebuild their side of the social fabric. 


THE PREPONDERANCE OF WOMEN, 

The birth-rate is a matter of supreme importance always. The 
war will most certainly draw the attention of politicians and 
preachers and journalists still more to the birth-rate. It is 
essential that the whole people should honestly and courageously 
think about it too. The first thing to do is to leave off canting 
about that important part of a woman’s life which is determined 
by sex. We know that men have sexual needs; we know just 
as well that women have also; it is stupid to pretend that they 
have not, or that the matter is of no importance. There are three 
ways of treating natural instincts: you may (1) satisfy them, 
(2) repress them, (3) divert them. Only extreme ascetics would 
deny that healthy satisfaction of natural instincts is the happiest 
and best way of dealing with them. But if circumstances make 
healthy satisfaction impossible, what then? In the past we have 
always pretended that the problem did not exist. It is going to 
be greater than ever when this devastating war is over. Not in 
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England alone, but in a score of other countries, there will be 
more young women than young men to mate with them. Are 
the older people who made the war and sent the young men to 
give their lives in it going to wash their hands of the consequences 
to the mateless maidens, to talk outrageously of them as ‘‘ waste 
products of civilisation’’ (instead of admitting that, in fact, they 
are the victims of barbarism), and to offer nothing but lifelong 
repression? Repression has over and over again proved merely 
disastrous. Some lives are stunted and crippled by it; others 
are corrupted, and the corruption spreads. But the sex instinct 
(like the fighting instinct, a manifestation of vital force) can, like 
the fighting instinct, be transmuted and made fertile on another 
plane than the physical. Freedom, joy, the exhilaration of 
creating something, comradeship and passionate living, these may 
all transmute the life-foree and make it beneficent, where 
repression will turn it to vice, or pinched and sour egotism. 

We must not forget that when healthy women are deprived 
of the opportunity of motherhood, they are deprived not only of 
one of the deepest joys in life, but also of a very important piece 
of life-work. The duty, generally admitted to be that of the father, 
of providing material means of subsistence, is not comparable, 
even when fully performed, with the duty of the mother in bearing 
and nurturing the child. This duty, when fully performed, is 
infinitely more exacting and absorbing; it does really take of the 
very life-blood of the mother, and, therefore, its absence makes 
a far greater blank in a woman’s life. lt is her work as well 
as her joy that we take from the woman, when we deny her her 
child, and a rational society would make up to her, by giving her 
plenty of work and as much joy as she can find in life. She will 
find plenty, if only she is given freedom and training and 
education in-the widest sense. It is more than ever incumbent 
upon men who have waged a war which has destroyed millions 
of the mates of women not to imprison women behind the bars 
of a sterilised sex-life. 

THE BIRTH-RATE. 


Too often we meet the spirit of Napoleon, who remarked 
lightly, after the fearful carnage of one of his victories, that “‘a 
night of Paris’’ would repair the damage. That may be said 
to be the ultra-militarist pot of view, from which all thoughtful 
men recoil; but one wants to see these men reinforced by positive 
thinking on the part of thoughtful women. 

The National Birth-rate Commission, instituted by the National 
Council of Public Morals, published its report on June 15th, 1914. 
Its conclusions as to matters of fact bore out what was generally 
supposed to be the case: that is to say, the birth-rate has declined 
within the last thirty-five years to the extent of approximately 
one-third, and this declension is not due to a falling marriage rate, 
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nor to a declension in natural fertility, but to deliberate restriction, 
Further, this restriction has been mainly observable among the 
more prosperous classes. From these facts certain hasty 
generalisers have drawn some very dangerous conclusions. 
Starting with the idea that a falling birth-rate is always disastrous 
(one must be careful to distinguish a falling rate from a decline 
in actual numbers), these people find that the very poor are very 
prolific, and that, as people become more prosperous, they tend 
to limit their families, and the conclusion is drawn that to 
improve the economic position of the masses of the people will 
reduce the population to the danger point; therefore, we must 
beware of improving the economic condition of the masses of the 
people. We may grant at once that in the most corrupt and 
purely pleasure-loving and luxury-seeking group of society the 
natural family instincts have been considerably destroyed. But 
a decent standard of living does not corrupt those who maintain 
it, nor does it destroy their natural family instincts, and there is 
no danger to the birth-rate in raising the standard of living of 
poor people if at the same time you give them the means of 
satisfying that higher standard. Undoubtedly many men do not 
marry, and many couples restrict their families because of 
restricted means. That the very poorest of all are the most 
reckless breeders is the oddest reason for suggesting that families 
should be reduced to the greatest possible poverty in order to 
induce them to breed. 


Important as the economic side of the question is, we must 
not forget, however, that there are other factors of ever-growing 
importance to be found in the change in the position of women 
and of their thoughts and ideals of motherhood. Even if 
motherhood were endowed by the State, and the individual parents 
relieved of personal anxiety about the upkeep of the children, we 
should have to take these thoughts and ideals into consideration. 
Those who deplore a falling birth-rate never seem to see any other 
remedy than for the already married women to have larger families. 
But a much better remedy would be that more women should be 
married. Before the war there were about two-and-a-half millions 
of marriageable bachelors. If it had been made possible for these 
young men to marry and have two or three children, it would have 
been better than that the mothers of four or five children should 
be required to have two or three more, regardless of whether they 
want them. The preponderance of women over men is a. bad 
thing in itself, and the largely artificial restriction of marriage 
accentuates the evil. 


Married women have changed their outlook during the 
past century, and the birth-rate must be treated as the product 
of a partnership in which the mother is nominated by nature as 
the predominant partner. If motherhood is woman’s supreme 
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function, it is important that it should be denied to as few as 
possible, and to women should belong its supreme direction. The 
racial instinct of women is of. tremendous importance to the 
welfare of the race, and it is encouraging to note how scientific 
knowledge is coming to reinforce much of what is instinctive in 
the mother. She feels the value of temperance, soberness, and 
' chastity; she feels the need to rest and recuperate; she feels the 
outrage of unwilling motherhood. In addition to this, the modern 
woman feels urgently the need to be a complete person, to develop 
herself, to be a comrade to her husband and children and friends, 
and to take part in the wider world outside the home. She cannot 
live this complete life if she is to spend all her best years in 
incessant child-bearing, from which she will emerge stupefied and 
worn out. She looks round on the world and sees many women 
pining for children and many others overdone with them, and she 
sees little girls turned into little mothers before their time, docked of 
their education and their play, because their mothers require help 
with their intolerable burden. A modern woman expressed a 
woman’s thoughts with mordant wit when she wrote of human 
beings as ‘‘the only animal alive that lives upon its young.’’ 


ENFRANCHISEMENT AND EMANCIPATION. 


The course and conduct of the war, throwing upon women 
greater and greater responsibilities, bringing home to them how 
intimately their own lives and all they hold dear and sacred are 
affected by the government of the country, will tend greatly to 
strengthen and enlarge their claim for a share in the government. 
The growth of what was known as ‘‘militancy,’’ in the last few 
years of the British suffrage movement, was the disastrous result 
of the long denial of justice, the acrid fruit of government which 
had become coercion, because it was no longer by consent. Now 
that, for two years. past, the women of Great Britain have made 
common cause with their men in this time of stress, the heat of 
the internal conflict has died down, and one hears on all sides that 
prominent anti-suffragists have become ardent suffragists, while 
others have declared their resolve at any rate never again to 
oppose the enfranchisement of women. The battle of argument 
was won long ago, but we are not, as a people, much given to 
theory ; custom has a very strong hold over us. The shock of 
war has loosened that hold, and now almost every one who used 
to oppose, when asked whether women should be given votes, 
would reply: ‘‘Why not? They have earned them!’ [ cannot 
admit that. representation is a thing that people should be called 
upon to ‘‘earn,’’ nor that, if essential contribution to the nation 
is to count as ‘‘earning,’’ the women have not earned the vote 
for just as long as the men. The theory of earning the vote 
sounds pretty, but human nature as it is cannot be trusted with 
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these nice discriminations in merit. Those who possess force will 
alwavs tend to be satisfied that the weaker have not “‘earned 
their liberty. But, whether one thinks the change of sentiment 
reasonable or no, it is there, and a Government that would boldly 
settle the weary old controversy by giving the vote to all women 
on a short residential qualification would be doing a popular thing. 
It would be obliged to do the same for the remnant of still 
disfranchised men, and by so doing would satisfy the natural 
desire that men in the fighting forces should have votes and at 
the same time greatly simplify both registration and redistribution. 
Moreover, the party system, having in the past been the greatest 
obstacle to women’s suffrage, a Coalition Government has the 
opportunity of doing a great act of justice without damaging either 
party. : 
In the curious speech made by Mr. Samuel on July 19th of 
this year, when introducing the Government proposal for a Select 
Commission on Registration, he made the significant admission 
that the claims of women would have to be raised in any revision 
of the register designed to give votes to men in the fighting forces. 
The reasons are not really one bit more cogent than the old ones, 
but they have a certain freshness of appeal in our new mood. The 
argument runs: ‘‘ You can’t give votes to men who are compelled 
to be soldiers unless you give votes 1o men who are compelled 
to make munitions, and if you give votes to munition workers as 
such, what reason can you give for excluding women munition 
workers?’’ No better reason, but also no worse, than that given 
for giving votes to householders as such and excluding women 
householders. These absurdities all come of the foolish idea that 
the vote is a reward for some particular selected service. Women 
will not go on making munitions at this rate for ever. Are we, 
then, to disfranchise them later? Plainly impossible. And if 
you give the vote to women who are arming soldiers, how can 
you deny the vote to the women who have borne the soldiers 
themselves, at the cost of suffering and danger and much toil? 
What the war has put in a fresh light, so that even the dullest 
can see, is that if the State may claim women’s lives and those 
of their sons and husbands and lovers, if it may absorb all private 
and individual life, as at present, then indeed the condition of 
those who have no voice in the State is a condition of slavery, and 
Englishmen don’t feel quite happy at the thought that their 
women are still slaves, while their Government is saying they are 
waging a war of liberation. Many women had long ago become 
acutely aware of their ignominious position, but the jolt of the 
war has made many more aware of it. 


In a State where mothers were rightly honoured, women would 
have their voice in laws and institutions, so that they could make 
provision for the adequate nurture and training of the young and 
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the protection of the mothers from injurious violence, degradation, 
or neglect.* The making and administration of laws relating to 
marriage and parentage, with the corollaries of. separation and 
divorce, education and maintenance, should be in the hands of 
the whole people, not of the male portion only. 

But those who go to the root of matters have always known 
very well that the vote is not by any means all that women need 
to make them free partners of men in politics. The functions 
of Parliament in the making of laws have been reduced 
progressively during the past ten years. Less and less does the 
House of Commons even legislate; more and more has the power 
of carrying legislation been vested in the hands of a small minority 
of the Cabinet. Graver even than this is the enormous extension 
of government by Departmental Orders, or Orders in Council. 
With no women at all in the upper ranks of the Civil Service, it 
will be seen that government is not only increasingly bureaucratic, 
but. it would remain ‘‘virocentric’’ (to use a word coined by 
Mrs. Gilman), even after women had obtained the vote. If 
confirmation were needed of the dangers of this development to 
women, it may be found in the insolvency of the Insurance Act, 
It is possible, of course, to find other flaws in the Act, but none 
quite so fundamental as the neglect on the part of legislators to 
face all that marriage under modern conditions brings to women. 
The excuse for this neglect is that there were no facts to go upon. 
But that only raises another question: ‘‘ Why were there no 
facts?’’ Why did doctors not know of all this ill-health? 
Partly because the women did not have doctors. Then why 
didn’t the husbands know? Partly because they ignorantly 
thought that ‘‘ women must always be ailing. That’s what it is 
to be a woman!’’ Disastrous delusion! Most women are always 
ailing, but they need not be, and in a well-conducted society they 
would not be. 

DISHASE AND VICE. 

In a well-conducted society, women would not be kept agitating 
for their plain right to perform their duty. They would be freely 
given the right, and with it the training and the funds 
needed. War is bringing with it several of the known disastrous 
consequences to health. One of these in particular has come 
prominently before the public, owing to the report published in 
the spring of this year by the Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases. 

This report estimates the infection from syphilis before the war 
at 10 per cent. of the whole population, and from gonorrhea the 
percentage is much higher. Owing to our defective system of 


* How much this provision is needed may be gleaned from that heart- 
breaking record of silent suffering, entitled Maternity: Letters from Working 
Women. (G. Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.) 
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death registration and the many risks which prevent medical 
practitioners from recording the truth, reliable figures are not to 
be had in this country, but these estimates are startling enough, 
and it is already certain, from reports received of the health of the 
troops, that, upon their return to civil life, there will be a very 
grave danger of increased infection. Gonorrhea used to be 
considered a trifling complaint, before its full effects upon women 
were known. It is not felt so much immediately by men, but 
it is now recognised as the cause of many of the terrible “‘ diseases 
of women’’ and of a large proportion of sterility. The other 
plague has been recognised for centuries as one of the most 
destructive and lasting on earth, visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children to the third and fourth generation. 


From this Commission, in deadly fear of the results of war 
conditions, has sprung a National Council for Combating Venereal 
Diseases, and women are taking active part in the work. It will 
be, in the medical sense, both preventive and remedial, but if it 
does not boldly strike at the many roots of prostitution, this foul 
growth will continue to ravage the human family. The causes 
of prostitution have been for ages past bound up with much of 
what passes for civilisation; the civilisation which, under the guise 
of social institutions, is yet profoundly unsocial, because it allows 
the constituent classes of society to war upon each other. 
Prostitution is the degradation and consequent sterilisation of the 
life-force ; it is the outcome of a social system which enables some 
people to buy their fellows. 


It is important, if we are to deal intelligently with this evil, 
to distinguish between prostitution and promiscuity. The former 
is based on cash; it depends upon the power to buy and the 
temptation to sell, and upon all the subtle and nefarious forms 
of suggestion and advertisement and procuration; it could be 
abolished by the abolition of these. The latter can be diminished 
only by raising the whole standard of sex relations and by giving 
facilities for the leading of a normal life. This raising of the 
standard can be carried out partly by material means (such as 
decent housing, the reduction of drunkenness) and partly by 
spiritual means (such as the growth of love, of reverence for the 
body, of forethought and understanding, and of passion as opposed 
to appetite). The segregation of the sexes, which is one of the 
results of war, bringing with it, as it does, a peculiar enhancement 
of sexual appetite in men and a peculiar response in girls, 
makes for the growth of prostitution, but more immediately of 
promiscuity. Denied joy and tranquillity, men and women snatch 
at pleasure, gross and immediate. War-time brings its own 
devil-may-care state of mind in women as in men. ‘‘ Who knows 
what to-morrow may bring? Take now!’’ The relation is 
cheapened; passion has been choked by appetite; reserves are 
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gone. -It is bad enough for the man, but social and economic 
consequences are piled on to the woman, and unless she is 
exceptionally strong she drifts into prostitution. We shall never 
understand the problem of the prostitute if we think of her: as 
deliberately choosing the hideous life. The trouble with so many 
human creatures is that they never deliberately choose anything, 
but drift. pred 

At every stage of the girl’s drifting there is need for the help 
and experience of women. So long as militarism requires the 
segregation of the sexes, the natural restraints of the family do 
not act and the work of prevention is beset with obstacles. 
Militarism is the greatest of all home-breakers. But while it still 
oppresses the world, women can still be, opposing the war spirit, 
the domination of force, the abuse of power, the destruction or 
enslavement of joy. They can join with men in searching for 
scientific truth and in making that truth known; they can enrol 
themselves in that growing band of reformers who know you can 
overcome positive evil only with positive good. The movement 
for women patrols and women police is a good one, provided the 
mistake is not made of appointing women who regard themselves 
peculiarly as censors of morals. The confidence of the young 
people must be won, else all effort is vain.* 


WAR. 


It has not been possible to do more than sketch a few of the 
ways in which war, affects women. But, if they are so much 
affected by it, they must think about it. What do women think 
of this war? What will women think, not only of this war, 
but, when it is over and all its bitter lessons learnt, what will they 
think of war in general? It need scarcely be said that women, 
as women, do not and never will all think one way. When women 
are militarist they are frequently more violent than men, at least 
in words. This is natural enough, if one considers that they 
cannot work off their feelings in violent action, like men, and also 
if one realises that much cruelty is the result of fear. But it 
would be strange if women’s peculiar experiences of life told them 
nothing, if they had no characteristic contribution to make to 
thought. Anyhow, the questioning spirit—good or evil—has 
entered into women. They can no longer accept war as merely 
one of the impersonal forces outside the human will. They see 
wars made by men. They ask themselves: Can war be put an 
end to by men? Or will it take Man—the bi-sexual human 
creature—to accomplish this? 

They ask themselves, too, whether indeed men are so made 
that periodical wars are necessary for their bodily and spiritual 


* See A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil, The Spirit of Youth and the 
City Streets, Newer Ideals of Peace, by Jane Addams. (Macmillan.) 
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health. Many people tell them so, and sometimes, in bewildered 
amaze at all the suffering brought about for what seem trumpery 
reasons, a woman will feel inclined to think that, after all, men 
fight because they like fighting; they always will like fighting; 
they always will do what they like. There is enough truth in 
these thoughts to make us very gravely question ourselves. But 
they contain only half-truths. It seems undeniable that the 
fighting instinct is very strong in man and that it has its useful 
sides ; but the mind of man should be equal to the task of directing 
and transforming this instinct to the common good. By the 
prodigious development of mechanical and chemical resources, men 
have perhaps forged the weapon that will teach them they must 
kili war. For it seems that unless man will kill war, industrial 
and military machinery will kill man. The weapons designed to 
defend him, the tools designed to work for him, have been turned 
against him by the greed of domination and luxury or by the fear 
of that greed in others. 


IT am one of those who believe that women have a great 
opportunity, if they will take it. If they would put all their fire 
and passion at the service of the forces among men that are making 
for reconstruction; if they would outmatch the enthusiasm of 
women in the past for the soldier by the enthusiasm of women 
in the future for the fighters in the liberation of humanity, they 
would be helping to make the world anew. More particularly are 
British women called upon to take up this work. As members of 
the greatest empire the world has seen, and of. one of the chief 
belligerent countries, they cannot evade responsibility. At the 
same time, although they suffer like all the other women by the 
death and maiming of their men, they are curiously removed from 
the stunning effects of a war on their own soil. Their grown men 
die, it is true, too young and very dear. But they do not see 
their babes killed by thousands; they do not see their daughters 
outraged; they do not have their homesteads and fields defiled 
and burned and blown to atoms; they do not have to take part in 
those hideous retreats of women and children and sick and old, 
starving and dying on the cruel roads; they do not bear their babes 
to the sound of cannon. So they can keep their minds alert for 
thinking and for organising. But if they ever allow themselves 
to forget those other women in invaded lands; if they do not 
remember them, not only for the alleviation, but also for the 
prevention of such hideous sufferings, their day of reckoning will 
come. ‘They will be held to account. They will be hated. You 
cannot isolate a plague like war, and those who callously let it 
io ne some day find themselves and all they hold dear destroyed 

y it. 

Women have been used to think foreign politics outside their 

scope. In spite of this, some women had thought a good deal 
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about them. The suffrage agitation had set very many thinking, 
and the outbreak of the war gave a great impulse to study. A great 
number of books on diplomacy and on economic and strategic 
questions connected with international relations have lately 
appeared and have been eagerly read by women, in addition to 
older historical works. Enormous numbers of study circles have 
been formed by the Workers’ Educational Association, the 
Association for the Study of International Relations, the Union 
of Democratic Control, the Women’s International League, and 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild, and a large proportion of the ° 
students have been women. 

Socialist women went to.the Berne Congress in 1915, and 
British women were keenly interested in the International 
Women’s Congress for Permanent Peace, held at The Hague, in 
the spring of that year. There has been much misrepresentation 
of that congress. It was called, not to ask for peace at the time, 
nor to discuss the responsibility for the war, but to find a common 
basis for a settlement which might have some prospect of 
enduring, because it would aim at the satisfaction of legitimate 
claims and ideals. It was a great success, being attended by over 
1,400 women (of whom 1,000 were Dutch). The sessions were 
presided over by one of the greatest of living women, Jane Addams, 
of Hull House, Chicago, and they were harmonious throughout. 
This congress may be considered as marking an epoch, for it was 
the first congress of women held in war-time, and including 
women from both belligerent sides, to consider the basis of a 
permanent peace. 

The women, on disbanding, went home with the mission of 
starting national organisations to further the principles laid down 
by the congress and to arrange for another great women’s congress 
after the war. In some of the belligerent countries this work 
has been suppressed; in all, it has been made difficult; but it is 
moving everywhere, and in Great Britain it has succeeded beyond 
hope, in enrolling members and in getting enthusiasm. Here, the 
Women’s International League has made all its work the outcome 
of the great principle of co-operation rather than conflict, and has 
recognised that this principle should inspire all life, national as 
well as international. 

That women are able to conduct discussions on topics upon 
which there are burning differences, with courtesy and toleration, 
may be illustrated by a citation from an article by Mr. L. 8S. Woolf 
on the annual Congress, June, 1916, of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild.* He writes :— 

The Guild had its annual congress in the Central Buildings at Westminster 


last week. The vast hall, which the largest Labour Conference last year only 
half filled, was very nearly completely filled for two whole days by working 


* The Labour Leader, July 6th, 1916. 
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women., But I saw none of our Labour leaders among the audience, and hardly 
a representative of Labour organisations, The loss was theirs, to put it 
plainly, for if they had been present they would have had an object-lesson in 
efficient’ organisation, combined with a natural genius for politics, and the 
finest working-class spirit. And these qualities were observable, not only in 
the leaders and practised speakers of the Guild, but in the great majority of 
the rank and file among the 800 delegates. : 

This is not exaggeration. Take the discussion and voting on the resolution 
that ‘‘ This congress urges the Government to seek the earliest opportunity 
of promoting negotiations with the object of securing a just and lasting peace.”’ 
One must remember that the Guild is in no sense a; selected body, either of 
militarists or pacifists. It is a body of some 80,000 women scattered over 
the face of England, and whose two bonds of union are that they are 
co-operators and workers. One can imagine the sort of scene which would 
take place to-day at a congress at which such a resolution was proposed, and 
in which Arthur Henderson and Thorne and their supporters sat cheek by 
jowl with Snowden, Jowett, and their supporters. Now among the women 
there were those who disagreed quite as fundamentally about the war. But 
on both sides the spirit, the tone, and the temper were equally admirable. 
Speakers and audience seemed to realise that on political questions no one has 
a monopoly of truth and honesty. And the result was amazingly encouraging 
to anyone who believes that the sooner we and the Germans realise that 
mutual and wholesale destruction is only leading to the ruin of both of us the 
better. 


CONCLUSION. 


One feels that, in the modern industrial system, competitively 
driven by men, burning away human lives like spendthrift fuel, 
strident with deafening noise of machinery, rapid with a senseless 
haste to get nowhere in the end, filthy with smoke and fume, 
inhuman and impersonal, hideous and ruthless, there is no abiding 
place for woman, the: right mother. She cannot ever compete 
with men in a world built upon competition, for her work is 
different, and the right conditions for it unattainable under the 
competitive system. She works and builds and suffers for the 
future, and her rewards are not those of the profiteer. 

Human hfe is and should be sacred to her, and individual 
character infinitely precious and desirable. If she bare ten 
children, she knows that each one is distinct, separate, a person; 
the fruit of individual pangs, the object of individual loves. 
Regimentation is—and one hopes always will be---an abomination 
to her. She sees diversity, variety, adaptability, freedom, as the 
salt of life and the condition of development. To her, organisation 
will appeal only if it is directed to maintain freedom and to nourish 
life and love. 

It is no wonder if she has in the past dreaded the dehumanising 
effects of organisation ; it is no wonder if men have dimly felt that 
they wanted to keep women from these deadly effects. But it is 
not organisation, it is the use of organisation for domination that 
has done the harm. Only by organising together and using 
organisation for the enhancement of life can the claims of the 
individual be reconciled with those of the community. 
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1917 is published the war may be over. But at the moment 

of writing the end is not in sight. That being so, the task 
of attempting to forecast the problems which will confront capital 
and labour after the war is not only difficult, it also calls for a 
large amount of self-complacence or insensibility to ridicule. 
What is written in July cannot be read till December, and the 
events of the intervening months may falsify the prophecies of 
July in a thousand details. It would be foolish, therefore, to try 
to lay down definite lines along which capital and labour must 
develop when the war is over; to say, for instance, that, following 
the declaration of peace, a wave of appalling want will immediately 
sweep over the country, or that there will be a period of 
revolution, or that, on the other hand, there will be a period of 
prosperity, during which capital and labour will consolidate the 
friendship which apparently has been created between them under 
fire, or even that the world will jog along just as it did before the 
war. The most that- can be done usefully now is to attempt to 
deduce the future from the past and the fluctuant present, to 
note the varied modifications which war has imposed upon the 
world of labour, and to try to find out how the changes due to war 
can in turn be so modified as to meet the requirements of restored 
peace. 

Even so limited, the task is by no means easy. If the future 
is veiled from our vision, the past immediately preceding the war 
is as elusive, when you attempt to get its true colour, as shot silk. 
We are still too near to the years 1910 to 1914 to sum up 
accurately the significance of the events which happened in that 
period. We cannot say now whether they were pregnant with a 
meaning immeasurably more important than they seemed then to 
bear, or whether these events were merely sporadic outbursts of 
industrial sound and fury signifying nothing. In a sense it is an 
academic point, for the war came, and with it there was a shelving 
of social problems. What had filled the hearts and minds of 
thoughtful people was put away, and the whole attention of the 
nation was shifted towards the military struggle still being waged. 
When war broke out on the Continent peace apparently came to 
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Great Britain, and during two years she has maintained her 
position except for a few industrial differences on the Clyde and in 
the South Wales coalfield. At the present moment there is on 
the surface of things a complete unanimity and understanding 
between capital and labour. The nation is apparently more united 
than ever before, and the optimistic, who judge only from the 
superficies of facts, and never attempt to pry into the profundities, 
are happy in the belief that the war has made us one and 
indivisible; that never again shall there be great strikes and 
lockouts; that hereafter for ever the lamb and the lion will eat 
together, even though there is no better thing to eat than a dinner 
_ of herbs. 

But those whose minds are better informed and fashioned of 
less felicitous fabric see the possibility of a rather less roseate 
future. ‘To them peace cannot come too quickly, although they 
fear that while she carries in one hand the olive branch of 
international amity, she will bear in the other a bomb to blow to 
dust the compact which now links capital and labour together. 

The present general unity of employers and employed, although 
genuine, is limited to one subject. All classes are united in their 
determination to defeat Germany. But the social adhesive will be 
dissolved in the ink with which the treaty of peace is signed, 
assuming in the meantime that nothing extraneous to the war is 
done to give permanency to the pact. So at least think many who 
are in touch with proletarian thought and aspiration, who know 
what the almost inarticulate masses are hoping and dreading. 
Lacking any reinforcement of the racial reasons for unity, society 
at the end of the war will return, they argue, to its condition 
before the war, with this difference: that the fissure between class 
and class will have been widened by a variety of wedges, not all 
of which have been inserted thin end first. It would be a 
mistake to assume that the slate has been washed clean in the 
blood of the hundreds of thousands of workers, middle-class men, 
and aristocrats, who have fallen in a common cause. So far from 
this being the case, events incidental to the conduct of the war 
have accentuated that ‘‘class consciousness,’’ the growth of which 
was, from the capitalistic point of view, the most perturbing 
phenomenon of the last decade. 

The great strikes. of 1911-12 were, in my _ opinion, 
symptomatic of a discontent far deeper and even far more 
articulate than the Press of the country gave the casual reader to 
understand. The trade unions were approaching nearer and 
nearer to perfection in their organisation. The old ‘‘leaders’’ or 
officials, who, from an original impulse to improve wages and 
conditions of labour by sectional craft organisation, had passed on 
to political action, were becoming discredited. Their places were 
being taken by younger men who had become possessed by the 
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spurt of French Syndicalism. These, it is true, had not converted 
any large mass of the workers to this economic creed, but, assisted 
by the growing dissatisfaction with what they considered the 
laggard steps of progress through politics, they were finding it an 
easy task to push the idea of “‘direct action’’ on the grand scale. 
But no greater mistake can be made than to say the strikes which 
took place in the years immediately prior to the war were due to 
the agitation of individuals. They were generally spontaneous 
expressions of discontent among the wage-earners, and were 
frequently made in opposition to the advice of the paid officials. 


For instance, the national railway strike of 1911 sprang from the 
sympathy of the Liverpool railway men for the dockers, carters, 
and other transport workers, and their distaste for handling goods 
which the strikers would not touch; and it was only after the 
railmen had declared their intention of striking, with or without 
the sanction of their leaders, that the various executives of the 
railway workers’ unions decided to call them out. Those who 
were in touch with labour affairs at that time will remember how 
much easier it was to get the men out than to get them in again. 
Labour was never more sensitive, never quicker to take offence, 
never more ready to measure its strength against the class which 
it was coming to look upon as the exploiting rather than the 
employing class. The Tariff Reform and Budget controversies had 
given publicity to facts hitherto concealed in the little-read papers 
of socialistic propaganda. The cheap news and picture papers had 
disclosed to the eyes'of the industrial classes the luxurious habits 
of ‘‘ the idle rich,’’ and these they contrasted with their own lot, 
which was, they said, growing ever harder owing to the increasing 
cost of living and the universal speeding up, due to improvements 
in machinery. At the same time the workers were becoming more 
sober. This was due partly to better education, partly to the 
nature of employment making sobriety essential to even such little 
security as could be obtained, and partly to the cheap counter- 
attractions to alcohol offered by the teetotal music halls, picture 
palaces, billiard halls, libraries, and Sunday railway excursions 
tc the seaside and country. On the one hand the workers were 
being driven harder than for two generations. On the other they 
were finding more rational enjoyments than ever since the 
industrial revolution—enough to give them an appetite for more. 
Clerical workers, too, were feeling the pinch. Young women and 
automatic calculators were beginning to impinge upon their 
preserves. They who had held aloof from. trade unionism as 
something beneath their dignity were being driven to organise by 
the force of events. So also were the shop assistants, the bank 
clerks, and the journalists.. The intellectuals at the universities 
debated the discontent. The repertory theatres that were 
springing up in Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
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and elsewhere, reflected and inspired it, as did many of the writers 
of fiction. Strange as it may seem, there is no doubt that though 
in 1913 the recognised revolutionary societies, such as the 
Independent Labour Party and the British Socialist Party, were 
showing a tendency to slump, the cause of their decline was not 
a new found satisfaction with things as they were, or a despair of 
bettering them. On the contrary, it was due partly to the 
disillusionment of many Socialists with politics, and their 
consequent fling-back to a wider form of industrial action, and 
partly to the fact that those who retained their faith in politics saw 
brighter hopes of immediate gain through the agency of the 
Liberals. A characteristically British belief in the virtue and 
attainability of half-loaves as compared with the full moon was at 
the bottom of the transfer of allegiance from political labour to 
industrial labour or the Liberal Party. But those en rapport with 
revolutionary centres of thought did not deduce from the slackening 
cf doctrinaire agitation that the battle was over, and the workers 
beaten. It was obvious that the army had merely been withdrawn 
to fight another day on different ground. The complacency of 
capitalism had been shaken. The power of partly-organised labour 
had been proved, and labour was devoting itself to the task of 
perfecting its organisation ! 


Such was the position in the summer of 1914. The present 
position in the summer of 1916 may be described in a sentence. 
Labour has one eye on the national enemy, and one on its historic 
antagonist. South Wales and the Clyde have forced themselves 
into prominence despite the Censor. If other industrial centres 
have been less publicly identified with unrest it is only because 
they have been less provoked. It would be a mistake for anyone 
to imagine, and a tragic mistake for the Government to act on the 
assumption, that labour is less critical or less dissatisfied now than 
in the early summer of 1914. It is more. Events have forced 
the Government to make demands upon the workers which their 
spirit of patriotism accepts against the judgment of their economic 
minds. Labour has not been placated during war time. The 
Munitions Act and the Conscription Acts have been accepted as 
things nationally necessary. But they are not liked. The British 
working man seldom sings ‘‘Rule, Britannia’ nowadays. 
Nevertheless, anything which smacks however faintly of 
“‘slavery’’ is obnoxious to hig patiently pugnacious nose. The 
mistakes of the Government and its officials have been many. 
On the day the Government issued its declaration that owing to 
the need for economy there must be no further increase of wages, 
the price of the 4lb. loaf rose by a halfpenny in Glasgow. In 
February, 1916, immediately following the announcement of 
the enormous profits made by several shipping firms, the War 
Saving Committee recommended the suspension of payment of 
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pensions to aged people who were drawing separation allowance 
on account of their soldier-relatives, and this, despite the fact that 
the Miners’ Federation had just been appealing to the Government 
to increase the pension from 5s. to 7s. 6d. Again, the 
Government turned a deaf ear to the clamour of the Glasgow, 
Birmingham, and other people that rents should not be raised. 
It was only after several thousand munition workers had left work 
to demonstrate against ejectment orders at Glasgow that the 
Government passed the Bill to deprive property owners of legal 
power to enforce higher rents. That Bill conceded every point the 
strikers demanded. Naturally, they looked upon it rather as a 
tribute to the efficacy of direct action than as an earnest of the 
Government’s concern for justice. 


The working-class view of all these and similar Government 
Acts or omissions to act can be put with a brevity not usually 
associated with absolute truth, by saying that they have accepted 
every step taken to beat the Germans, even though they look upon 
some of the steps as leading ultimately to an attack upon 
themselves. Only a small minority actively protested against the 
Munitions Act, the Military Service Acts, and other Acts and 
orders that modify the status of the independent working man. 
But the recalcitrant minority expressed in deeds the feeling of the 
acquiescent majority who refrained from action, not from fear of 
pains and penalties under the Defence of the Realm Act, but 
because they were first and foremost patriots. Loyalty to their 
comrades in the trenehes has been the great incentive to passive 
acquiescence in distasteful measures, and also to active resistance 


to them. ‘‘ We must-accept these things, because otherwise the 
war will drag on, and more and more of our brothers will be 
killed.’’ ‘‘ We must resist these things because our duty to our 


brothers who are fighting is to give them on their return from the 
trenches to the benches at least as good conditions as those they 
left.’’ Of the two views the former has the greater number of 
supporters. Its supporters say they will ‘‘see about getting the 
old conditions back’’ when the war is over. There is at least.as 
much unity among the working classes that all these supposed 
designs on their liberty, their status, and their earnings must be 
defeated ag there is in the nation that the Germans must be 
defeated. Mr. Arthur Henderson (a member of the Coalition 
Cabinet, and one of the most temperate minds in the labour 
movement), in The Labour Year Book, 1916, appeals to the trade 
unions to maintain their fighting efficiency in view of the post-war 
crisis. But where Mr. Henderson would counsel only the most 
conservative measures, and would be satisfied with a gradual 
restoration of trade union rights, there are other leaders, less 
widely known, but within the spheres of their activity much more 
influential, who will not be so content. 
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“) In many of the industrial storm centres power is passing out 
of the hands of permanent officials, whose influence is generally 
conciliatory and favourable to negotiation, to men of a much more 
revolutionary type. . Their strength lies in the fact that they are 
closely in touch with the men they represent. That is a point 
worthy of note in its bearing on the future, for it is highly 
probable that these men working at their trade rather than the 
paid officials will be the leaders of organised labour. 


In endeavouring to arrive at a jumping off point into the 
‘future, it is not enough merely to survey the land occupied by 
labour. What of capital? Is it content with things as they 
were before the war? Is it prepared to sink itself in the national 
interest? By no means. Or, rather, to do it justice, capital 
has got so into the habit of believing its interests and the national 
interests are identical, that it considers whatever it does for its 
own betterment is indirectly beneficial, to the people as a whole. 
Capitalism has not yet awakened to a consciousness of sin, 
although its attendant evils have been made patent to the least 
intelligent during the war. The sole social justification for 
capitalism (the private ownership of the means of production and 
exchange, and the operation of them for the sake of private profit) 
. Was that society, in return for the privilege it conferred, would 
be able in its hour of need to call upon capital for help. It is 
unnecessary to labour the point that capitalism, so far from 
helping the nation in its hour of need, has taken advantage of 
every opening the State offered to benefit itself at the expense 
of the people either individually or collectively. In the first few 
days of the war it was saved from bankruptcy by Government 
action. Up to the present the utmost it has done in return is to 
lend money to its saviour at the highest rate of interest it could 
get. Individual capitalists, by their allowances to the dependents 
of enlisted men, have shown a spirit of patriotism and unity. 
But capitalism as a whole reimbursed itself a hundred-fold for the 
sacrifices it made in the first passionate expression of loyalty. 
Nor could it be otherwise. Capitalism, like labour, is responsive 
to the first law of self-preservation—self-immolation belongs to 
the: saints, not to the workshops or the counting-houses!—and 
the Defence of the Realm Act, which is a barrier to labour in its 
desire to bolster up its position during this crisis, has not been 
raised against similar activity on the part of capitalism. So, while 
wages have increased very little, prices and profits have risen 
enormously. When the war is over, labour will emerge with 
comparatively, if compulsorily, clean hands, but poorer than 
when the war began, whereas capitalism will come out morally 
discredited but financially much stronger. Acts of Parliament 
have ‘prevented the workers taking advantage of supply and 
demand, otherwise there can. be little doubt the workers in 
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munitions and other war essential industries could have obtained 
enormously higher wages than they enjoy to-day. But the most 
Parliament has done with capitalism generally is to tax profits, 
apparently oblivious of or indifferent to the circumstance that capital 
could always recover the amount of extra taxation by a still further 
stiffening of prices. The State, indeed, has become bureaucratically 
socialistic in its relation to labour, but has remained lovingly 
laissez-faire in its relation to capitalism. Life and labour have 
been taken, but capital has been left free to flourish. The taxation 
of the wealthy has been levied on their incomes, not on their 
capital. This may have induced a few landlords to sell idle land 
to someone who may put it to productive use. If so, that is 
the sole social gain. Labour, on the contrary, has been taxed 
both on its income and on its capital—that is to say, it has been 
called upon to use up more energy in the interest of the State 
than it would give up for its own benefit. This fact has bitten 
deeply into the minds of the working classes and of the salaried 
classes, the latter of whom have had neither the benefits of the war 
bonus nor of war profits. They, indeed, have worked harder 
than before, have paid more than before for the necessaries of 
life, and have not had any countervailing advantage. 


If these foregoing generalisations are as sound as I believe, 
what is the outlook? For the sake of clarity let me recapitulate 
them. While labour, under the stress of law and the spirit of 
patriotism, has been restrained from benefiting itself and has 
actually given up positions won by years of hard industrial strife, 
capitalism has been allowed to consolidate the positions so 
evacuated by labour.. If economic power dominates political 
power, and if moral power be negligible in the negotiations between 
the two classes, it would seem that at the end of the war, whatever 
the prevailing circumstances may be, capitalism will be in a 
position to dictate its own terms to labour: that it will be able to 
treat as scraps of paper the State-guaranteed promises of the 
restoration of trade union rights with. regard to lines of 
demarcation, the employment of unskilled, semi-skilled, and 
female labour. 

And already there are signs which may be interpreted as 
meaning that capitalists are bent upon taking advantage of this 
power. I do not refer to the secret signs—such as that the 
employers in one district are putting aside a large reserve to be 
used in fighting trade unionism after the war. I refer to the 
open signs, such as the suggestion that to defeat Germany 
commercially after the war it will be necessary to have both 
Protection and unrestricted production. Protection and _ the 
highest production are together the essential factors in what is 
called dumping. Protection means high prices in the home 
market, and high production means low prices in foreign markets. 
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Neither of them necessarily means high wages. But the advocates 
of these ‘‘reforms’’ are able to plead that patriotism will demand 
submission to the suggested alterations. 

Needless to say, unrestricted production in place of ‘‘ca’ canny”’ 
will be to the benefit of the world and the workers of the world 
if it is to mean a cheapening of commodities and an increase in 
the purchasing power (that is to say, the standard of living) of 
labour. But it ig evident that neither in theory nor practice does 
unrestricted production in a capitalistic state have this effect. 
The reason, of course, lies in the fact that production is conducted 
for the purpose of profit-making or interest, and labour is 
considered only as a means to that end. In other words, industry, 
which in its primitive forms was, and in primitive communities 
still is, run as a means to the livelihood and well-being of all who 
work, or who have some social function and value, is now 
directed towards the maintenance in luxurious idleness of a 
numerically insignificant minority of the people. And so it must 
remain until either the owners of the means of production—the 
landlords and capitalists—are dispossessed and those means are 
diverted to the common good, or until the owners become possessed 
of a new spirit of altruism which impels them to use their means 
for. the common good. It follows that Protection in itself, or even 
allied with efficient production, cannot solve the problems with 
which the country will be faced when the war is over-—the 
problems of unemployment, of female labour, of dear living, of 
infantile mortality, of imadequate education, and sanitation—in 
short, the problem of poverty, which, as the result of the war, 
will have been aggravated and complicated. 


The aggravation will arise from the fact that the working 
classes, who, during war time, are experiencing unprecedented 
prosperity, with peace will be plunged into a state of poverty 
which, if not unprecedented, has not been experienced for certainly 
over half a century. The contrast will be perturbing, and not 
the less because even during the days of their unparalleled 
prosperity the proletariat have realised more clearly than ever 
before that they. are exploited by the owners of the land and 
capital. That, I think, is a new and portentous. fact of the ancient 
class struggle. But, to come from generalisations to details, the 
poverty problem will be divided into two parts. There will be 
the immediate problem of how to stave off the sufferings of 
unemployment and under-employment, which, left to itself, 
demobilisation of the army and the closing of munition factories 
would entail. There will be the less acute but larger and ‘more 
permanent problem of how the people may secure and maintain the 
fuller hfe, the vision of which has come into their mind’s eve 
during these months of war, and the transitory actuality of which 
is being tasted. 
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With the first part of the problem Parliament of the present 
must concern itself. Upon the success with which it does so 
will depend the rate at which Parliaments of the future will be 
expected to find a solution for the second part of the problem. 


Now, opposed to the cry for greater efficiency in production 
which comes from the employing classes, with their eyes on the 
foreign and neutral markets, is the cry for less individual 
productivity which comes from certain trade union leaders, with 
their eyes on the labour market at home. Mr. Tom Mann, in 
the Trade Unionist for February, 1916, laid it down as a, first 
preventive of the flooding of the labour market after the war that 
the hours of labour shall be so regulated ‘‘in all departments of 
all occupations that all may participate in the work to be done.”’ 
That the workers of the country will have earned an easing off 
from the almost interminable toil of the war period, and that the 
fighters who survive the war should not be called upon to earn 
their bread in too free a flow of the sweat of their brow, might be 
accepted on all hands, and perhaps would be but for the opposition 
facts that the country seems bent upon defeating Germany 
commercially, and that the present social and industrial system 
cannot survive unless there is either a margin of unemployed ‘to 
play with to regulate wages, or unless wages are regulated directly 
or indirectly by Act of Parliament, as they are now regulated by 
the ramifications of the Munitions and Conscription Acts. This 
simple plan of solving the problem by putting two men to do 
the work now done by, one is doomed to failure, unless the workers 
in employment are prepared to sacrifice a great part of their 
earnings and a consequent lowering of their standard of living, 
or unless employers are willing to be content with the smallest 
margin of profit. Neither is a conceivable possibility, and if 
Mr. Mann’s suggestion is to be adopted by trade unions, it can 
be put into practice, if at all, only after enormous industrial 
upheavals, in which the workers will fight for reduced hours and 
increased rates of pay, and employers for the maintenance of the 
present hours and the abolition of war bonuses. Such, at least, 
will be the inevitable outcome unless there is a change of the 
spirit which broods malignly over the relationship of capital and 
labour. 


And there we come to the hopeful fact which emerges out of 
the present cloud of racial strife and the shadow of future industrial 
strife. Many of the best employers recognise that it will be 
hopeless to attempt to beat German business methods if they are 
to have intermittent trouble with labour, and they desire with all 
their hearts to beat Germany, because they believe that a Germany 
industrially weak will mean a Germany impotent for military 
aggression. Believing this, and, moreover, having had their 
imagination touched by the magnitude of the sacrifices which the 
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working classes have made for the country, they are anxious to 
enter upon a new era of cordial understanding with labour. That 
such a reform will involve a redistribution of wealth they admit, 
and are prepared to forego much, feeling, perhaps, that: money 
spent on bettering the lot of the working classes is as good an 
insurance against foreign aggression as was the money hitherto 
spent on the army and navy. It is significant of this new spirit 
of accommodation that the Times at this moment is advocating 
that as soon as capital has made itself secure after the war it 
should devote itself to the task of securing the well-being of labour, 
partly by giving to the trade unions a share in the control of 
industry. This is a modification of the policy of National Guilds, 
which, popularised by the New Age, is growing so rapidly in trade 
unions that it calls for attention. Indeed, no discussion of the 
relationship of capital and labour in the coming years would be 
complete without a reference to this suggested panacea for social 
sores and industrial diseases. National Guildism,, briefly, is a 
mixture of Socialism and Syndicalism. While Socialism connotes 
the State ownership and control of the means of production, and 
Syndicalism the ownership and control of any given industry by 
the men engaged in it, National Guildism means the control of 
any given industry by the workers (brain and hand) engaged in it, 
but the ownership to be in the hands of all the guilds collectively, 
which would be tantamount to State ownership. An enormous 
impulse has been given to the propagation of this idea by the 
industrial events of the war. Collectivism of the Fabian type has 
received many new adherents from the middle and even propertied 
classes, who have seen that State ownership and control do not 
necessarily mean incompetence and waste in management. But, 
on the other hand, many who were Collectivists before the war 
have modified their enthusiasm, for they have discerned dangers 
to democracy in handing over industry to a State bureaucracy. 
No doubt, were there no alternative to private capitalism or State 
Socialism, they would choose the latter as the lesser of the evils. 
But National Guildism has offered an alternative which satisfies 
both their sense of order and their sense of economic justice. 
National Guildism in its pure form (by which private capitalism 
would be abolished) or in its adapted form (by which capitalism 
would be, at least temporarily, strengthened behind a bulwark of 
labour mollified by the concession of part control of management) 
holds the theoretical field. That is to say, employers are 
recognising the passing of the day in which they can effectively 
determine to “‘do as they like with their own.’’ To the State 
or to the trade unions they are beginning to think they must give 
up some part of the privilege hitherto theirs of taking on and 
putting off labour as they like, and generally running industry as 
they please and primarily for their own profit. 
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We shall, therefore, see as soon as the war is over, and 
perhaps before that time, a movement on the part of some great 
employers, and certainly the more imaginative, towards a working 
arrangement with labour, by which capitalism will hope (in return 
for allowing labour to nominate its own foremen, to fix within 
limits its own hours and wages) to be allowed to exploit the home 
consumer, capture foreign markets, and defeat the Germanic 
trade designs without being disturbed by the strike or lockout. 
It is clear, however, that even if this arrangement is made it 
cannot long endure. The antagonism between capitalism and 
labour can be hidden, but it cannot be eradicated. That is neither 
in the nature of economics nor of human beings. Let capitalism 
win to its goal of finally rendering Germanic enterprise innocuous, 
and capitalism, which in its nature is insatiable, will no longer 
regard the pact between itself and labour. And labour being also 
insatiable—its self-restraint is due to fear, either as now of. a 
foreign foe, or, as of old, to dropping the substance for the 
shadow—labour will not long remain content with the parcel of 
management given to it. The historic struggle will be resumed, 
but with a difference. For better or worse the State has stepped 
in, and the State will never again be allowed to assume an attitude 
of indifference to the disputes between capital and labour. If the 
State was minded so to do, capital or labour would object. One 
or other, and most likely both, will clamour for State interference, 
not in the way of arbitration, but. of something much moré 
fundamental. Capitalism will endeavour to bring labour to heel by 
inspiring the State to give it such control over labour as it has given 
to capitalists in controlled munition establishments. Labour, on the 
other hand, will demand that the State shall take over the industries 
from private capitalists, with or without compensation, and leave 
the management and organisation with the workers. That is to 
say, the ultimate issue, discernible in the not very distant future, 
is between the servile State and the National Guild State. At 
this’ moment, ‘no doubt, the industrial tipster would give the . 
servile State as the winner if he was content to weigh form by 
the superficial facts, for there cannot be two opinions as to the way 
the State leans. It has'acted, as I have said, as though deliberately 
desiring to gain for the nation all the advantages of organisation, 
without in any .way endangering the fabric of the established 
economic and social edifice. But, in my opinion, the tipster 
would be wrong, for everything designedly or inadvertently done 
to secure privilege in its palace and make poverty obsequious in 
its cottage has created a feeling of deep and bitter resentment. 
Tt is all the deeper and more bitter because, through the gag of 
patriotism, it is inarticulate. When the gag is removed labour 
will speak. It already grumbles through the gag. It is the 
grumbling of the mountain of labour rather than any articulate 
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expression of discontent that has impelled some capitalists to 
begin to build barricades of reserve funds, and others to talk about 
the need for a new spirit of conciliation and co-operation between 
the two wings of production. Some of the former, indeed, fancy 
that now we have become a militarist people, with all the 
paraphernalia of war upon our backs, it will be easy “‘to dragoon 
the mob’’ into an unwilling acquiescence. Hither they or the 
prospective victims are very stupid. It is true that history on 
appeal to its pages lends some justification for the view that the 
whiff of grape shot is the best way of bringing content to 
discontented people, But history, of all. things, must be read 
between the lines. It would be unsafe to assume that merely 
because Lord Sidmouth’s Ministry ‘‘settled’’ social discontent in 
the years of want following Waterloo by the application of firearms 
to hungry stomachs, Mr. Asquith, or some other Prime Minister, 
will be able to frighten off the reformers by machine guns. 
Chartism, trade unionism, Socialism, and co-operation grew more 
or less rankly from the seeds sown in the years round about 
Waterloo. It is a truism neglected by rulers that nothing prevents 
the discontent of a people such as the English except the removal 
of the cause. Moreover, since Lord Sidmouth’s day many 
modifications have taken place in the world, each one of which 
considerably diminishes the chances of effective repression. 
Labour has learned the value of organisation. It has become 
literate where it was ignorant, disciplined where it was chaotic, 
“‘class conscious’’ where it was conscious only of vague yearnings 
and physical sufferings, economically minded where it was 
politically minded. It will no longer look to Parliament, acting 
under persuasion or threats of physical force, to ameliorate its 
lot. It will depend upon its own power of paralysing the country 
to win for it whatsoever it may need. Repression might succeed, 
but a Government that had no alternative plan to repression for 
problematical unrest would be guilty of dabbling with dangerous 
experiments. With the transport workers, the miners, and the 
railway workers well organised and bound together for offence 
and defence, daring indeed would be the Government that lightly 
ventured to provoke the industrial classes to demonstrate the 
appalling consequences to society of their idleness. Even the 
public opinion of the Press would not sanction the armed 
repression of men who quite peacefully and quite legally refused 
tc work, and were prepared to suffer the Pauline penalty. 


It is upon the strength of trade unionism in general, and, 
perhaps, upon the strength of the Triple Alliance of Labour in 
particular, that the proletariat will depend when the war is over 
for the supply of what in the terminology of the moment may 
be called its effectives. Within a few days of my writing this 
the triple alliance has determined to approach the Government 
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to demand that on the demobilisation of the army men shall be 
kept at the national expense until they can be reabsorbed into 
industry, and there can be little doubt that if the solidarity of 
the triplicé on this point is unshakable the Government will bow. 
Obviously all hopes of capturing German trade must be abandoned 
if British capital-has to fight not only German competition abroad, 
but acute discontent, manifesting itself in idle mines, railways, 
and docks at home. 

But suppose—and it is a supposition not without basis—that 
capitalism here decides that, as a. preliminary to ousting the 
German trader from the field, it must crush recalcitrant labour 
at home! What then? Has the lockout lost its power of 
persuading men that half-loaves are better than no bread? Has 
the strike been so successful that one can foresee its use leading 
to the promised land? It is dangerous to dogmatise about the 
future. History repeats itself only when circumstances repeat 
themselves. In other words, like causes produce like effects. 
The lockout is a weapon which employers do not use except when 
trade is bad. When it is good and profits are large they conciliate 
and compromise. On the other hand, workmen seldom strike 
when trade-is bad, for then they are thankful for small mercies. 
If, then, the period immediately following the war is one of acute 
poverty and depressed trade, the employers will be more willing - 
to lock out than the men to strike, unless in the interval of war 
something has happened to modify the conditions which control 
the relationship of capital and labour. 


I have endeavoured to show that such modifications are going 
on, and that trade unienism will be in the future more militant, 
more ambitious, more class conscious, and more closely ‘knit than 
in the past. And in this connection it is well to observe that 
the war itself has brought about a change which nothing else could 
have produced. The meaning of the readiness of the workers 
to make sacrifices for the country, whether in the workshop or 
in the trenches, is that the workers are possessed of an idea and 
an ideal. It can be mistaken for traditional unquestioning 
patriotism, and is so mistaken, both by many of the ruling and 
employing classes, and also by some of the extreme advocates of 
the ‘‘class war,’’ who hold in contempt any doctrine that distracts 
proletarian attention from their creed. The mistake, which is 
serious, can, however, be made only by those who are out of 
sympathetic touch with the working classes, or who are obsessed 
by the exclusive importance of a doctrine. 

It is doubtful, indeed, if ever within modern times there has 
been this unquestioning patriotism. “‘Common men’’ have fought 
either for an ideal or because fight they must. The ideal for 
which the workers of Great Britain set out to fight in August, 
1914, was mainly negative and impersonal. It was the destruction 
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of Germanic militarism and the sanctity of the written word. But 
many thousands went into the Army as a means of escape from a 
life with which, the moment or chance of escape came, they knew 
they were, in their own words, ‘‘fed up.’’ The trench, they 
thought, offered a finer life than that of the factory, the mine, or 
the office. Not cheerfully will those of the adventurers who 
survive return to the ‘‘speeding-up’’ and the discipline of their 
industrial days. Military discipline, imposed by officers who are 
prepared to share their hardships and to lead them through their 
dangers, they will observe. Industrial discipline, if directed 
merely to the end of greater productivity for private profit, they 
will not submit to without a struggle. The workers at the present 
time are fighting to produce an innocuous Prussia, but even 
through the murk of battle they are seeing visions of a better 
Great Britain. The suggestions that conjure up that possibility 
are emenations incidental to the conduct of the great conflict. If 
it be true (as the narrowly doctrinaire leaders of the workers say) 
that capitalism created this war, then capitalism has created a 
monster which will either destroy or modify it—the which will 
depend upon the intelligence capitalism brings to the task of 
discerning the dangers and preparing to avoid them, and upon the 
intelligence with which labour is led. And that brings us to a 
‘point which has been overlooked by everyone except those whose 
lives revolve round it. 


Just as trade unionism is the proletarian’s instrument for 
getting more money, so co-operation is the proletarian’s power 
for getting more for his money. ‘Trade unionism is the one 
factor. which raises the wages of labour above the level 
of subsistence, to which in the absence of unionism they 
would sink. Co-operation is almost the only factor which 
prevents capitalism cancelling out such increases of wages by 
raising prices until the more-than-subsistence wage falls in 
purchasing power to the level at which life can barely be 
maintained. It would be an exaggeration at present to say that 
co-operation hag more than a marked tendency in this direction. 
The reason why up to now it fails to be the absolute and only 
safeguard against the cupidity of capitalism is two-fold. In the 
first place, capitalism has not yet shed the one virtue which its 
enemies have conceded it possessed, but it is shedding it now with 
alacrity. I refer, of course, to competition. The evils arising from 
competition have been patent to all who saw some alternative to 
it other than monopoly. But those who dismissed Socialism or 
the co-operative commonwealth as an idle. dream consoled 
themselves for the injustices springing from private capitalism 
with the idea that competition, which conduced, they said, to 
excellence, both quantitative and qualitative, was inherent in that 
system. The trusts in America taught, or should have taught, 
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them to know better. But it is plain now that the trust, ring, 
combine, or working arrangement between manufacturers and 
distributors of almost any given commodity in Great Britain is 
opening the eyes of people who remained asleep through the 
American anti-trust turmoil. Bread rings, milk rings, coal rings 
—rings all round, in short—have demonstrated quite effectively 
that capitalism is separable from competition, and as it grows older 
and wiser rather seeks divorce from an attribute which enabled 
the consumer to escape without paying his full pound of flesh, or, 
rather, without paying for a full pound and getting only fourteen 
ounces. 

Competition between private capitalists indeed is rapidly 
ceasing to be a factor in fixing prices, and soon, failing the 
interposition of some opposite influence, the British public will 
find itself paying for the necessities of life prices that are 
arranged by associations of retailers who have bought at prices 
arranged by associations of wholesalers who have bought from 
associations of manufacturers or merchants. Such is ‘the 
inevitable development of capitalism, for capitalism has sufficient 
sense to recognise the value of co-operation when limited in its 
function to eliminating competitive prices. Upon the rapidity 
with which consumers as a whole, or working-class consumers 
who are about ninety per cent. of the whole, recognise the value of 
co-operation as an alternative to capitalistic monopoly depends 
the rate at which the country will solve its greatest social 
problem, which is how to get the greatest good for the greatest 
number out of the natural resources of the country and the 
industry of the people. - 

At present the beneficent power of co-operation to rectify the 
wrong done to the public by the disappearance of competition from 
capitalism is limited by a variety of circumstances, but the energy 
with which co-operation is being fought—as witness the agitation 
to clip the co-operative claws by assessing co-operative ‘‘profits’’ 
for income tax—is sufficient evidence that private capitalism 
scents danger. In the first place, co-operation is a steadying 
influence on prices only where it flourishes. But that the 
tendency is marked may be illustrated by reference to the fact that 
the readiness with which the C.W.S. sold flour at a reasonable 
profit prevented private millers and merchants exploiting the 
public as fully as they otherwise could and would have done in the 
first year of the war. In some districts the prices of coal, in others 
of milk, were steadied by the competition which private traders 
had to face from co-operative stores which sought to satisfy a 
public need rather than an insatiable greed. As a consequence, 
the membership of co-operative societies increased in the year 
1914-15 by a quarter of a million, a much larger augmentation 
than any recorded in any previous year. Even so, however, the 
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co-operators are still a minority among the working classes of the 
country, and will probably so remain until either (1) the 
advantages of co-operation are so greatly increased that they 
cannot be overlooked, or (2) the present advantages are so widely 
known that all who are determined to get the last farthing’s worth 
of value out of their meagre wages are cognisant that co-operation 
means equal or better commodities at a slightly smaller cost. 


Perhaps, if co-operation is to continue along the present lines, 
the tendency which I have noted will never be much more, for 
co-operative societies cannot exist unless they sell at approximately 
the current rates, returning to the consumer in the shape of 
dividend only part of the small margin of profit which the retail 
private trader makes. In other words, the cost of co-operative 
production has always to include the usual charges of rent, and in 
many things it has to bear various profits such as that on raw 
materials which the C.W.S. does not itself produce. Co-operatively 
sold coal, for instance, is not got without payment of toll to the 
coal-owner and to. the lord of the land under which the mineral is 
found. Moreover, co-operative societies bent cn supplying 
commodities at less than the prices fixed by the rings have to 
contend with the antagonism of private traders who, if sufficiently 
pressed, will endeavour to prevent the owners of raw material 
supplying co-operative societies unless they guarantee not to sell 
at cut prices. While this is so, obviously co-operation, however 
desirable, can never be a complete cure for the sores on the body 
politic. Yet co-operation has latent within itself the germ of a 
revolution which could be carried out without bloodshed, strike, 
or lockout. 


Trade unionism is the protective power of producers; 
co-operation, of consumers. Both cut across capitalism. Were 
trade unionism and co-operation universal they would necessarily 
be coterminous, and society would then consist of organised 
producers struggling against organised consumers. But as each 
man would be both a producer and a consumer, obviously the 
struggle would be too absurd long to continue. There would be 
an end both of wage slavery and of-profiteering, and the perfect 
State, so far as perfection is to be attained by economic evolution, 
would be attained. Separated each from each, however, trade 
unionism and co-operation cannot bring about anything 
approximating to this perfection, for the actual producer must 
remain divorced from complete control of the distribution of his 
produce, and the co-operative distributor must remain restricted 
by the necessity for competing with private enterprise. Trade 
unionism and co-operation as we know them are but efforts 
to make the best of a bad world, without any hope of makin 
the world radically better. Were their wagons hitched to the 
same star, however, they could revolutionise production and 
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distribution, eliminate landlordism and private capitalism; and 
all this without anything so socially distressing as even a strike 
or lockout. 

It may be protested by some that in dealing with co-operative 
development I am diverging from my theme. But what else is 
the questicn of the relationship .of capital and labour than the 
question of the production and distribution of wealth, and what 
else is co-operation? Nor do I think that in suggesting a closer 
relationship between the proletarian producer and the proletarian 
purchaser I am talking unpractical politics. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that the country has in the co-operative movement 
ready-made machinery for saving itself from industrial disaster or 
social upheaval. It is a machine that waits upon the wisdom of 
the people to be used to the limit of its productive capacity. Its 
potentialities are limited only by the will of the people to feed, 
clothe, shelter, educate, and amuse themselves instead of having 
all these things done for them by intermediaries less insistent upon 
_ giving satisfaction than upon drawing interest. Co-operation is 
indeed only a faint foreshadowing of what it may become when 
once its possibilities are realised by a people prepared to put into 
co-operation, the campaign for making the most of their wages, the 
same energy and self-sacrifice that they already put into trade 
unionism, the campaign for more wages. 

The war has had two lessons in connection with co-operation 
—two lessons that bear directly upon the future of labour. One 
is that co-operation in its present state is a defence against 
avaricious capitalism ; the other, that co-operation is too dependent 
upon capitalism to be a-fully effective defence. It is as though an 
army had its base in a town undermined by the enemy. At any 
moment the enemy can fire the mine. So at any moment 
capitalism, by cutting off the co-operator’s access to raw material, 
can render it ineffective as a competitor against itself. But this 
weakness is not inherent in co-operation. There is no reason 
whatsoever, given the will, why co-operators should not gradually 
acquire possession of sufficient land at home and abroad to supply 
them with all their wants. It is a matter of capital. Mr. 
H. Clement Gray, in the Annual for 1915, made a powerful plea 
for development somewhat along the lines I have hinted at. 
“Tt cannot be denied,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that in. the early future 
co-operation will possess enormous opportunities of becoming the 
determining factor in dealing with the all-important question as 
to what the cost of living in this country shall be.” 

But the cost of living is not the all-important question, as 
events have proved and will continue to demonstrate. People die 
of starvation when bread is cheap. The all-important question in 
this country and all other civilised countries is that of the 
production and distribution of wealth, and co-operation, in so far 
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as its adherents are workers under private employers, has nothing 
to say on that question. But by an alliance with the trade unions 
it might become articulate and even decisive on this question. Add 
the capital which trade unions annually save to the capital which 
the co-operative societies annually save and distribute as dividend, 
and the sum total would be enough to-enable the workers in the 
course of a few years to enter every field of production. 
Unfortunately, the inability of so many co-operators to see 
anything in their society except a means of individual saving is a 
stumbling-block in the way of this direct method of transferring 
the ownership and control of the machinery of production from 
private capitalists to the people. To ask all co-operators to be 
trade unionists, all trade unionists to be co-operators, and all 
co-operators to consider the potential social value of their movement 
as at least equal to its importance as a thrift machine, is asking a 
great deal. Yet is it asking more than can conceivably meet with 
assent assuming the request is made properly, persistently, and 
with all the power of propaganda the co-operative movement and 
the trade union movement could create were they to set this ideal 
of an alliance before themselves? If so, then society must find a 
solution for its urgent economic problems elsewhere than in 
co-operation, although no matter what the solvent is labelled it 
will have co-operation as its base. For the day of individualism, 
even of the limited kind that has prevailed since the establishment 
of the predominance of the joint-stock company, is passing away. 
Something must take its place. So far as can at present be 
seen the alternatives to individualism, or more properly private 
capitalism, are: 

1. State ownership and control, or Collectivism. 

2. State ownership and trade union control, or National 

Guildism. 


3. State ownership and capitalist control. 


4. Capitalist ownership, but State control, as with the railways 
and munition factories now. 


5. Syndicalism; trade unions ownership and control. 


6. The co-operative commonwealth, which would be built up 
alongside the present system and gradually push if out of 


existence. 
It may seem to some that in discussing these alternatives I 
am looking a long way ‘‘after the war.’’ But that one or other 


of them, or perhaps several of them, will be experimented with 
in various industries within the next few years is more sure than 
anything else in connection with the future of capital and labour. 
Of these alternatives none, except the last, can be brought about 
without more or less violence either of action or agitation, for each 
one involves the intensification of the class war, the bitter conflict 
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between master and man. The ‘“‘classes’’ will not concede their 
property and privileges to the workers or to the State as under 
1, 2, and 5, without a struggle, in which their economic power 
would be used freely to lubricate the wheels of reaction. On the 
other hand, the workers will not willingly consent to the 
establishment of the servile State implied in either 3 or 4. 


But the co-operative commonwealth could be established 
without hardship or injustice to anyone, taking our standards of 
morality as those in vogue in the present commercial and industrial 
world. That is to say, private capitalists could not complain of 
unfair competition if the co-operative and trade union movements, 
with their accumulated capital, entered into world-wide production ; 
obtained the best labour in the market, with the lure of high wages ; 
and sold the best article at the lowest possible price. If this 
policy were persisted in, 1t is obvious that private capitalism would 
be beaten out of the field, first of all in the home market, and 
ultimately in the export trade. Indeed, there can be little doubt 
that private capitalists would not be long in coming to the 
conclusion that they would have to compromise with - their 
formidable competitor, and this they would do by themselves 
becoming co-operators and investing their wealth in the 
movement—a consummation devoutly to be wished if the control 
remained democratic, one member having only one \ote, no matter 
how large his holding. 


I am aware that the policy I have ventured to sketch out will 
appear fantastic to many co-operators, to many trade unionists, 
and to many capitalists. But we live in a world wherein the 
fantastic to-day is the common-place to-morrow. I am uneasily 
aware also that what I have said is not altogether new—that 
I have derived from co-operators of the past and trade unionists 
of the present. My apology for reiterating twice-told tales must 
be that the times, so sadly out of joint and soon to ke even more 
deplorably dislocated, give sanction to the emphasising of a plan 
so full of promise if it is put into operation with the whole-hearted 
support both of organised producers and organised consumers. 
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BY ALFRED E. ZIMMERN, M.A. 


in this Annual, because, as the maps in its opening pages 

reveal, the Wholesale Societies are becoming imperial, and 
even international, in their ramifications. Their depdts in Montreal 
and Winnipeg bring them into touch with the vigorous democratic 
life of a self-governing British Dominion; while, through their tea 
estates in India and Ceylon, and their depdts in West Africa, they 
touch the problems created by the contact between East and 
West. People are sometimes inclined impatiently to resent the 
responsibilities cast upon Great Britain and other European Powers 
by their control of non-European races, and suggest that it would 
have been better if we had ‘‘left the black men to themselves.’’ A 
glance at the British breakfast table is the best answer to such 
criticisms. It is to the labours of the ‘“‘black men’’ (they are not 
always black, by the way) that we owe our tea, our cocoa, our 
sugar, and many other articles we purchase at the store. But 
the ‘‘black men,’’ left to themselves, would never have developed 
these forms of production, or been able to discover and supply 
the Western market. It is only the intervention of European 
explorers and merchants and investors, and, finally, of European 
Governments to supervise their activities, that have made the trade 
in these tropical products possible. So long as we in Europe insist 
on having our tea and our sugar, our soap (made from African 
palm oil), and our motor-buses (depending on tropical rubber), 
we cannot rightfully divest ourselves of all care and responsibility 
for the conditions under which they are produced. We cannot 
wash our hands of the ‘“black man’’ until we wash our hands of 
his products, instead of washing our hands with them; and that 
no practical statesman, certainly no co-operator, has ever proposed 
to do. The co-operative movement has always been in advance 
of public opinion in recognising the responsibility of the consumer 
for the conditions under which his purchases are produced. But 
that responsibility applies not only to the conditions of 
manufacture; it extends back to the raw material. Slave-grown 
cocoa is Just as abhorrent to us as sweated confectionery, and 
Putumayo rubber as low-paid labour in a motor-car works. Thus 
it is a natural and, indeed, an inevitable consequence of their 
principles that co-operators should take an interest in problems 
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of imperial government. The co-operative store and many of. its 
familiar shop-window objects are real and permarent links between, 
millions of non-Kuropean workers and their fellow-citizens in the, 
British Islands; and we, who daily benefit, often so unthinkingly,. 
by the produce of their lands and labour, have a duty cast upon. 
us, both as co-operators and as British citizens, to make the 
relationship more than one of mere commerce and exploitation—: 
to understand how it came about, what it means, and all that it. 
may hold in store for the future of mankind. » . On 


The British Empire is unlike any other political structure that 
the world has ever seen. To say that it is unlike any other empire 
would be a platitude, for it is only called an empire by courtesy— 
or, rather, by discourtesy. ‘‘Empire’’ is a term that has come 
down to the modern world from the Romans. It conveys the idea’ 
of authority, dominion, force, majesty, Ceesarism. It implies the 
existence of an “‘Emperor,’’ or ‘‘Kaiser’’ (Cesar), or ‘‘Tsar’’ as’ 
its ruler. Napoleon ruled over an Empire: go does William IT. :' 
so does the Tsar of Russia; but the position of George V. in:his 
Dominions, both in these islands and overseas, is a very different 
one. He is not an Emperor, but a constitutional sovereign ; even 
though he is officially styled Emperor of India, he rules India, as 
he rules England, on the advice of his responsible Ministers; and: 
the Constitution, which he has sworn to obey, is based upon the’ 
ideas of liberty and self-government and the promotion of the. 
common good of his subjects. It would really be better, then, in: 
order to avoid confusion and the influence of reactionary notions, 
if we discarded the word ‘‘empire”’ altogether, and substituted for 
it the good old English word “‘commonwealth.’’ To call ourselves 
citizens of the British Commonwealth is at once to remind ourselves 
of our duty, and to remind the world of what we stand for. 

The British Commonwealth, then, is a unique political’ 
structure. ‘There, has never. been- anything like. it, or. remotely 
resembling it, in the history ‘of the world.’ Wherein does its 
peculiarity consist? Some.people would be inclined to look at: 
the map, and reply—in its size. But this would not be a: 
satisfactory answer. It is true that the British Commonwealth, 
includes. one-quarter of the human race, or one-fifth of the land: 
surface of the globe. But the Chinese Empire includes almost: 
exactly the same number of inhabitants; and there is no very 
striking difference between the Chinese Empire and other large 
Asiatic Empires that the world has seen before now. The’ 
real. peculiarity of the British Commonwealth consists in the 
extraordinary variety and complexity of its composition. It is: 
not a national State, or a racial. State, or a Huropean State, but’ 
an international, inter-racial, inter-continental State. It is not. 
a commonwealth of Englishmen, or of Anglo-Saxons, or of. 
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Europeans, or of men with a particular colour of skin. It consists 
of races and peoples in every part of the globe and at every stage 
of political and: social development. The 433 million people of 
whom the Chinese Empire is composed are, as it were, ‘‘a single 
solid wing of the human race.’’ But the British Commonwealth 
‘‘must be compared rather to a framework wrought from its 
materials, and ramifying through every part of its complicated 
structure.’’ It is ‘‘a section’’ of humanity cut from top to bottom, 
and a sample of every typical layer is contained in its jurisdiction. 
“Tt includes the native inhabitants of every continent.’’* 


Let us take a brief bird’s-eye survey of the British 
Commonwealth as if existed prior to the war. 


The British Commonwealth covers nearly thirteen million 
square miles; that is, nearly a quarter of the land surface of the 
world. It contains over 430 million persons, or over a quarter 
of the world’s population. Its component parts can be classified, 
from the point of view of government, into seven divisions :— 


(1) The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
about 46 million inhabitants. We in these islands often speak of 
ourselves as a ‘‘nation’’; but in reality we are four nations, as 
anyone knows who has inadvertently used the word ‘‘England”’ 
in a public speech in any of the other three. The Union of 
England and Scotland in 1707 was an early and thoroughly sound 
piece of international organisation. Would that it could be copied 
on the stage of the Balkans! The Union of Britain and Ireland 
was not so happy. But that was not due to the idea of union in 
itself, but to the circumstances under which it took place and the 
way in which it was carried out. Every thinking Irishman must 
admit that the fate of the two neighbouring islands is indissolubly 
linked together, and that complete Irish independence would be 
no less great a calamity to Ireland than to Great Britain. 


It should be added here in passing that the question of Home 
Rule for Ireland, or for any of the other three nations of the British 
Isles, is not an imperial question, but a United Kingdom question. 
{t is for the people of the United Kingdom to decide how its 
component parts are to be governed, just as it is for the people of 
Australia to decide the relation between the State Governments 
(New South Wales, &c.) and the Australian Commonwealth. + 


* The Commonwealth of Nations, edited by L. Curtis, 1916, pp. 1-2, the 
best recent book on the meaning and development of the British Empire. 


} This is not to say that it would not be advisable for us in the United 
Kingdom to consult and take into account Colonial opinion on the Irish 
question, both because there are so many Irish in the Dominions, and because 
the Dominions, especially Canada and South Africa, have had their own sharp 
experiences of race and nationality conflicts, and have found constitutional 
solutions for them. 
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No doubt the impending reorganisation of the government of the 
whole Empire at the end of the war will bring the question of 
Home Rule for England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales to the 
front; but that is due to the fact that the existing Government of 
the United Kingdom is also the Government of the Empire as a 
whole. When we are inclined to grumble at the dilatoriness or 
inefficiency of our rulers, we ought not to forget that they are 
carrying a combined load vastly heavier than that borne by any other 
Government in the world. The Parliament at Westminster is at 
once an Imperial Parliament, a United Kingdom Parliament, and 
what is called in Australia a ‘‘State,’’ and in Canada and South 
Africa a “‘provincial,’’ Parliament. It may be discussing the 
future of India on Monday, national insurance for the United 
Kingdom on Tuesday, and Scottish education or the Dublin police 
on Wednesday. Quite apart from all questions of national 
sentiment, the congestion of business has made a drastic overhauling 
of our constitutional machinery inevitable. When that comes 
about we shall have, for the first time for many centuries, a really 
self-governing England. ‘‘Little England,’’ which has granted 
autonomy to so many of her children overseas, will at last achieve 
it on a democratic basis herself. There are some timorous spirits 
who maintain that England cannot be trusted to maintain her 
liberties without the support of the ‘‘Celtic fringe.’’ But we 
should be poor democrats if we yielded to such reasoning. 


? 


(2) Colonies, or ‘‘Dominions,’’ with complete domestic self- 
government—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Newfoundland—with a population of under 20 million, nearly five 
million of which, chiefly in South Africa, is not European. These 
“‘Dominions’’ occupy a position unique in the history of political - 
institutions. They are governed by written Constitutions in the 
form of Acts of the Imperial Parliament; but by these Acts and by 
custom the Imperial Parliament has granted them complete power 
to manage their own internal affairs. They are, however, not 
responsible for their own foreign policy, and have no ambassadors 
or consular agents. It is to be noted that Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa have solved the question of the relations of Central and 
Local Governments, which is still not fully solved in the United 
Kingdom, by the adoption of various forms of union or federation 
between their respective provinces. The Union of South Africa in 
1910 is the latest and happiest form of this process, bringing to 
an end, as it did, the long and bitter, and seemingly insoluble, 
controversies between the coast provinces of Cape Colony and Natal 
and the inland provinces or states of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. 


(3) India: a continent in itself, with a population of over 
300 million and an area of 1,800,000 square miles, including 
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forty-three races and twenty-three languages in ordinary use. 
More than one-third of the area of India and nearly one-quarter 
of the population are in Native States—that is, States not directly 
governed by officials of the British Government, but under general 
British supervision. The larger part of India under direct British 
government is administered by the Indian Civil Service, the higher 
branch of which is recruited by examination in London, but.is open 
to qualified natives of India.. The total higher staff of the Indian 
Givil Service recruited in this way amounts to some 1,000 officers. 
The subordinate branches of the administration are manned 
practically exclusively by natives of , India. 


(4) Partially self-governing Colonies, e.g., the West Indies, 
Mauritius, Malta, Cyprus, and others. These Colonies ‘have 
various degrees of representative government, their Legislative 
Council or Assembly being wholly or partly elected. But the 
Executive, the head of which is appointed by the Home 
Government, is in no case responsible to the elected chamber and 
is not removable by it. 


(5) Colonies without self-government, so-called ‘‘Crown 
Colonies,’’ e.g., Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, Falkland 
Islands, most of the African Colonies (excluding, of course, the 
Union of South Africa): The constitutions of these Colonies vary 
considerably, but the Governor is generally assisted by a Council. 
consisting wholly or partly of nominated local members. Nearly 
all these Colonies are in places unsuitable for Huropean settlement. 


(6) Protectorates, of which the chief is Egypt; others are- 
Uganda, Zanzibar, Basutoland, Somaliland. Protectorates differ, 
generally speaking, from Crown Colonies, in that the native chiefs: 

‘and governments have a considerable share in the administration: 


(7) Colonies governed under the charter of a Trading Company:' 
India was so governed until 1858. Two ‘‘Chartered Company”’ 
Colonies remain—Rhodesia,. governed by the British South Africa 
Company, and British North Borneo, governed by the British 
North Borneo Company. ‘The administration of the Companies 
is subject to the supervision and control of the Imperial 
Government. Poe 


We, have thus to deal with a State of extraordinary variety 
which, has had to make new experiments in government on the 
most diverse lines in order to meet local needs and difficulties. 
The position of the British Resident at the Court of an Indian 
Rajah in a Native State is very different from that of the Governor 
of the fortress of Gibraltar, who exercises in his own person “‘all 
the functions of government and legislation,’ as he differs in his 
turn from his colleague the High Commissioner of Cyprus, who 
has to deal with a Legislative Council of 18, including nine Greek 
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and three Moslem elected members. The government of the 
British Empire is truly British in that it has grown by constant 
local adaptations, rather than been moulded to any set pattern. 
‘There is no space here to go into any detailed description of British 
methods of Colonial administration ; but the following extract from 
a book by an experienced American observer gives a vivid picture 
of how government is carried on in one of our smaller tropical 
dependencies, the Protectorate of Sarawak :— 


. For! administrative purposes Sarawak is split up into divisions under the 
charge of. Residents. These officers are assisted by one or more Englishmen 
and by a small staff.of natives. The duties of the Resident are manifold. He 
must see to the collection of the revenue, to the administration of justice, to 
public works, and so on; and, above all, he must at all times be accessible to 
the people. The Dyaks have the strongest objection to doing the smallest 
thing without first indulging in long and tedious palavers. The discussion 
about the business itself may occupy, perhaps, ten minutes; but it must be 
preceded by an almost interminable exchange of polite nothings. These 
interviews, however, are a most important element in the administrative 
system, for it is no exaggération to say that the average Dyak had rather 
submit, after due palaver had been obtained, ‘to some important measure of 
which he himself disapproved, than acquiesce in the most trivial matter of 
obvious utility without being afforded a: chance of talking with the Government 
officer for hours about the monsoon, or the best shape for a boat’s prow, or 
the proper colour to be worn if a certain relative (at present in robust health) 
should chance to die.* 


Sarawak methods would be.a little cumbrous in less leisurely 
countries, but they contain a good deal of the spirit of democracy. 
Far more important than uniformity of method is the underlying 
temper of British government; and it is to this that we have now 
to turn. 


What does this great international State mean? What does 
it stand for? What hopes for the peace and unity of the human 
race can we associate with its future? In the first place, the mere 
existence of such a world-wide State, such a fabric of international 
government, is a testimony to the increase of man’s knowledge ~ 
and power in the realm of Nature. Knowledge may be a good 
thing or a bad thing; it may be turned to noble or to bad uses; 
but, whether good or ill, it signifies power. The fact that the 
extension of man’s power over Nature has made it possible for a 
group of gentlemen, sitting in a room in Whitehall, to supervise the 
destinies of 400 millions of people in every continent of the globe, 
is one of stupendous significance, whether for good or for ill. It 
is for us, as British citizens, vested with power to control that 
group of gentlemen, our servants or ‘‘ministers,’’ to see to it that 
it is for good. It is only in the last two or three of the countless 
generations since men have lived on the earth that such an 
organisation has become possible. ‘‘In the light of modern 


* The Far Eastern Tropics, by Alleyne Ireland; Boston, 1905, p. 74. 
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discoveries,’’ says the writer quoted above, ‘‘it can be stated 
without hesitation that the earth has contained inteiligent human 
beings for not less than 500,000 years. It is only in the brief 
centuries at the close of this won that means have been devised 
of establishing regular intercourse between the continents. For 
ages longer than the human imagination car picture, the inhabitants 
of the different continents have lived in water-tight compartments, 
developing apart and influencing each other little or not at all in 
the process.’’ To-day, the whole world is linked together by an 
invisible network of nerves; and the British Commonwealth is an 
outward and visible sign of the immense and sudden increase of 
man’s power over Nature, which has broken down the barriers 
that have kept the races of mankind apart since the beginning 
of time. 


People sometimes talk as if the British Commonwealth had 
come into existence in its present form by a sort of huge accident ; 
as if the people of these islands had extended their sway over 
non-European races ‘‘in a fit of absence of mind.’’ Such a point 
of view is not only untrue; it is frivolous. In the deepest sense 
of the word, there is no such thing as an “‘accident’’; but even 
to describe the building-up of the British Commonwealth as an 
accident in the mere superficial sense of the term is clearly wrong. 
The British Commonwealth is the natural and inevitable result of 
the contact between Europe and the other continents which resulted 
from the explorations of the fifteenth and following centuries. 
After the perfection of the mariner’s compass had made it possible 
for European sailors to undertake long voyages, the barrier which 
had divided Europe from South Africa, India, America, and 
Australasia was bound to break down. ‘Trade and intercourse were 
bound to supervene, and, human nature being what it is, 
intercourse uncontrolled by law and government was bound to 
lead—as it led recently in the Putumayo, the last of countless 
similar instances—to oppression and exploitation. The temptation 
to wrong-doing on the part of the European incomers was 
immensely increased by the contemporary discovery of gunpowder, 
which gave the European an overwhelming military superiority 
over the Asiatic, the African, and the Red Indian. The result 
was that the contact between Europe and the other continents 
was everywhere a contact between the stronger and the weaker, 
and that no Kuropean nation can look back on its first dealings 
with non-European races with other than a sense of burning shame. 
One of the immediate results was the revival of the slave trade, 
which had practically died out of Christian Europe since the early 
Middle Ages. But still more disastrous was the break-up of the 
native forms of government with which the incomers were brought 
into contact. These were generally of a primitive and tribal 
character, based on custom and tradition, and ill-adapted to stand 
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the strain of rapid and incalculable social change. Moreover, 
native rulers have seldom been proof against the pecuniary 
temptations which Europeans have been able to offer them. The 
result has been that the coming of the white man has too often 
led to the disruption of native society, and to the loss of self-respect 
by the natives in face of the tremendous material superiority and 
prestige of the Kuropean. If we want to know how the weaker 
races felt when the white man first broke in, in all his strength, 
and upset, as he so often did, the whole immemorial fabric of their 
life, we can picture it dimly by comparison with the feelings of 
Belgians and Serbians to-day—if we can imagine those two peoples 
without friends and allies in the world, and deprived of all hope 
of eventual victory and restoration. To the non-European races 
the white man appeared, not as the representative of civilisation 
or knowledge or law or Christianity, but, like the Germans in 
Belgium and in the Balkans, as the embodiment of superior power 
and organisation. The sense of weakness and humiliation, the 
destruction of self-respect, the tendency to flatter the European 
by imitating his least desirable qualities, which resulted as a natural 
consequence, have created what is perhaps the chief problem to-day 
in the education of native races. The mere power of the white 
man has given rise to a wrong standard of value as to what 
civilisation means. 


The first contact between Europeans and non-Europeans, then, 
was not a contact between governments, but between individuals— 
between the white trader and explorer and the natives whose 
products he wanted to take home. It was a great step forward 
when the European Governments, as such, began to concern 
themselves with the conditions set up by the activities of their 
subjects abroad. For a long time many of the European 
Governments were very reluctant to do so. It was much simpler 
to let their subjects go on bringing home wealth from distant parts 
without inquiring too closely into the methods by which it was 
won. To attempt to introduce or to re-establish order and justice 
in a strange country is seldom a good investment—at any rate, at 
first ; and European Governments habitually looked upon relations 
with non-Europeans from the purely commercial point of view. 
The Dutch, for instance, held the Cape for a century and a quarter 
without the slightest attempt to regulate the relations of their 
traders with the interior, and the early history of the Hast India 
Company’s activities in India is a record of continual refusals on 
the part of the home authorities to take the trouble and spend the 
money necessary to deal with the political problems created by the 
economic penetration of the English. It is the same phenomenon 
as can be observed in Mexico and Central America to-day, as a 
result of the economic penetration of citizens of the United States. 
European statesmen have constantly yielded to the temptation of 
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shirking the problems created by the activities of their subjects. 
No doubt the most’ logical, and perhaps the best, course would 
have been to prevent them from interfering with non-European 
races, and. so .bringing these problems into existence. But, 
unfortunately, this isan impossible course, unless a Huropean 
Government is’ prepared to use its own force to carry it out. The 
only way to:keep Europeans out of a non-European community 
(except in the rare.cases, such as in the Far East, where the 
non-Huropean Government was strong enough to keep the stranger 
at bay) is through the action of a Huropean Government itself. 
Hence European Governments, and the British Government in 
- particular, have been slowly led on from the policing of a trading 
post to the administration of a province, from the protection of 
their own subjects to the care of the natives among whom. they 
traded. Again and again, in the history of the Empire, from the 
seventeenth century onwards, we can watch the transition from 
the merely commercial outlook of Chartered Company government 
to the wider idea of a government administered for the common 


xood. 


-.. This change of outlook is more marked, and has been carried 
further, in the, British Commonwealth than in the case of any 
other of the European Powers. The same causes which led to 
the growth of the British: Commonwealth threw similar 
responsibilities in Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia upon 
Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, and even Denmark—in fact, 
on all the European Powers which faced the ocean.’ If the British 
Commonwealth has achieved more success than the rest in bridging 
the gulf between Hast and West, and stands higher in the world’s 
estimation as a Colonial Power to-day, it is because of the influence 
of British domestic political ideals on British policy overseas. 
There are dark pages in British Colonial policy, even after it 
became a matter of government care rather than of private 
profiteering. But at least we have ceased as a nation for a century 
past to look upon the portion of the Commonwealth overseas simply 
as a milch cow and a source of profit—a store of raw material or 
“a closed market for our manufactures—and have endeavoured in 
our administration to live up to the political ideals by which our 
life is guided at home. The unity and cohesion shown by the 
peoples of the Commonwealth during the unexpected test of the 
war is the best testimony to the spirit, if not to the invariable 
wisdom, of British administration. 


-. It is here that we reach the link which unites the history: of 
the Commonwealth overseas with the growth of democracy at 
home. It was at the end of the eighteenth century that the great 
transition and change of outlook occurred in British Colonial 
government. Up to that time the commercial idea had been 
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dominant. Not only the non-European dependencies, but even 
the white settlements in North America had been looked at purely 
as ‘‘plantations’’ or commercial ventures. It was because the 
American colonists were so regarded and were not granted, nor were 
indeed themselves willing to assume, full rights of self-government, 
that the War of American Independence broke out and the British 
settlements in North America south of Canada were lost to the 
Commonwealth. The shock of that loss, coupled with the rise of 
a new political and religious movement at home, led to truer and 
deeper ideas as to the government of the overseas Commonwealth 
that still remained. The generation of Adam Smith and ‘Pitb, 
Wesley and Wilberforce, Burke and Fox, was the. first that really 
tried to apply moral and religious, rather than material and 
- commercial, standards to the government of the Empire as a whole. 


Burke’s indictment of Warren Hastings’ Indian administration 
may perhaps be regarded as a turning-point in the spirit and 
outlook of British Colonial government. Burke was defeated and 
Hastings was acquitted, but, as Lord Morley says, ‘“‘if he did not 
convict a man he overthrew a system, and stamped its principles 
with lasting censure and shame.’’ ‘‘All these circumstances,”’ 
Burke once said, referring to some of the revelations in. the 
Hastings case, ‘‘are not, I confess, very favourable to the idea of 
our attempting to govern India at all. But there we are: ‘there 
we are placed by the Sovereign Disposer, and we must do the best 
we can in our situation. The situation of man is the preceptor 
of his duty.’’ The words still ring true for us to-day. 


One of the first fruits of the new spirit was the agitation against 
the slave trade, in the course of which Pitt delivered one of the 
greatest of his early speeches. Then came the Napoleonic.wars, 
interrupting for a generation all ideas and projects of reform. 
When the development of our Colonial and Imperial government 
was resumed it was in the full tide of nineteenth century democratic 
ideas. The leading thinkers of the day, men like John Stuart Mill 
and Macaulay, took a wide and deep interest in its problems, and 
popularised the idea that the principal object of British government 
overseas was to educate all who were under British rule, whatever 
their race or origin, till they were fitted for complete self- 
government. By the middle of the century this principle had been 
tested and approved by Lord Durham’s successful Governorship 
of Canada, followed by the federation of Canada in 1867; and in 
1858, after the Indian Mutiny, Queen Victoria, in her proclamation 
to the Indian people, announced her will that ‘‘our subjects, of 
whatever race and creed, be freely and impartially admitted to 
offices in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified 
by their education, ability, and integrity duly to discharge.’’ The 
policy of the British Government in granting self-government to 
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the Transyaal and Orange Free State Boers after the South African 
War, and its successful sequel in promoting the unity of South 
Africa and in the conduct of the present war, are fresh in the 
public memory. 


Thus the growth of the Commonwealth till it includes one- 
quarter of the world’s surface has been no strange accident in 
the affairs of mankind, but is the natural and inevitable result of 
the mastery of Europe over the other continents, and of the greater 
opportunities and superior success of the British in the work of 
government thus thrown upon the European Powers. If the 
British Commonwealth is larger to-day than the Spanish, the 
French, the Portuguese, and the Dutch, it is not because we have 
set ourselves to conquer more, but because we have lost less. The 
disruption of the Spanish and Portuguese Empires in South » 
America was due to the sins of Spain and Portugal, as the loss 
of our North American colonies was due, in part at least, to ours. 
But we profited by our failures and learnt our lesson, and were 
given a second chance, as it were, in the nineteenth century. 
How nearly we failed again may be seen in the history of the 
Canadian risings of 1837-8, in the Indian Mutiny, and in the 
South African War. But that we have not failed entirely may 
be judged by the present attitude of South Africa, which only 
follows the precedent set by French Canada a hundred years ago, 
when we were at war simultaneously with the Napoleonic Empire 
and the United States.* 


Still, taken as a whole, the record of European dealings with 
the outer world is not a record of success. The very existence of 
the United States and the South American Republics is a symbol 
of Europe’s failure, and still more so is their traditional and almost 
disdainful detachment from the political affairs of Europe. If 
America, North and South, were still linked, but on terms of equal 
citizenship, with Huropean Powers, and had thus been kept 
constantly in touch with European political ideals and problems, 
the present war would never have taken place: the balance on the 
side of peace and public right would have been overwhelming. 
One of the best results that can be hoped for from the present 
war is the re-entry of America into the European, or, rather, the 
world’s, system, and the willingness of all self-governing Americans 
to face the problems and bear the burdens and responsibilities of 
international life as a whole. 


We are now in a position toysee how the British Commonwealth 
came into being, and how closely its maintenance is bound up 


* The attitude taken by the large settlements of German colonists in Canada 
during the present war supplies a more recent instance. We were not at war 
with the French as a race a century ago, nor are we at war with the Germans 
as a race to-day. 
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with the ideals of democracy which we cherish in our political life 
at home. Let us now briefly sum up the ideals for which the 
Commonwealth stands to-day, and which we, as British citizens, 
if we are true to our best moments, should endeavour to embody 
in its policy and working. 


In the first place, it stands for Freedom. The object of all 
government is to promote freedom, for no man is good, in the 
fullest sense of the word, unless he is free. Freedom means 
more than voting papers or-ballot boxes; it is not merely something 
political: it is moral and spiritual; not merely a constitution 
written on paper and embodied in laws, but a condition of 
mind. The object of British government, as of all government, 
should be to enable men to become healthy, active, responsible 
personalities, free in body, mind, and spirit, sensitive in feeling, 
sound in thought, strong in will, vigorous in action, lovers 
of their kind, and ready and eager to co-operate with them 
in the tasks of life. In this deep and only true sense of the 
word men are not born free, and do not easily attain freedom. 
Children are not free, for they are not responsible personalities. 
Family life, education, social life, politics, are all, or should be, 
a training in this freedom. Few people in the modern world are 
really free, either in Europe or Africa—for the African native is 
often wanting in the training of the mind and will, and in the 
elementary knowledge which are necessary elements in such 
freedom; while the,conditions of modern life in Europe, and 
especially the large scale economic system which has grown up 
in the last: century, make a life of true self-determined activity 
difficult, if not impossible, for the great mass of wage-earners. 
Hence the deepest and longest task before the Commonwealth is 
really a moral task—to create conditions (social, political, and 
economic) which will really enable its citizens to be free 
personalities. Only in the light of this deeper ideal can its other 
policies and programmes be judged. ‘‘ What shall it profit a man,”’ 
or a State, ‘‘if it gain the whole world and lose its own soul’’; and 
what is the soul of the Commonwealth, after all, but the soul 
of the millions of individual personalities that compose it? 


Secondly, the Commonwealth stands for the idea of democracy, 
or self-government. Freedom and self-government are not the 
same thing. A human being may be free in the deepest sense of the 
word, and yet deprived of the right of political self-government. 
Many women in England and other countries are in that position ; 
so is the great Indian poet and sage, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
and the relatively small number of educated Indians who approach 
his level of human attainment. Political self-government is not 
a condition of soul: it is a system of government. Of course, 
systems of government react on people’s souls, and Mrs. Fawcett 
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and: Sir Rabindranath Tagore would both be freer and feel freer 
if they enjoyed what are ‘called full political “rights.’’ But, at 
bottom, political self-government is not a ‘‘right’’ or a privilege, 
but a duty, and not an end, but a means to a larger end—Freedom. 
The reason why we believe in democracy and self-government is 
because we believe that, granted a sufficient level of knowledge 
ahd public spirit, it- works better than any other form of 
government; that is, it is a better safeguard for human freedom 
‘and the development of human personality. And we believe it 
works better, because it throws the responsibility’ upon: the 
shoulders of every individual citizen, and so calls out in them 
whatever of public spirit and sense of duty they possess. 
Self-government, infact, is a moral duty. By following public 
affairs and voting intelligently a citizen’is doing his duty to his 
neighbour—caring for the aged, tending the sick, relieving 
unemployment—just as truly as though he did so with his own 
hands. A ; self-governing community must, therefore, be a 
community where’ the citizens have enough knowledge to decide 
between what is right and wrong, wise and unwise, in: public 
affairs, and enough unselfishness and strength of will to follow 
what they regard to be right in defiance of private interest. 
Before self-governing institutions can be expected, to work, there 
must be education, and there must be a real public opinion and 
public spirit. No one, for instance, would think it wise to entrust 
the government of our West African Colonies, with the: grave 
problems of public health that it involves—the responsibility for 
elaborate scientific precautions against malaria, sleeping-sickness, 
fever, and the rest—into the hands of the still untrained and ignorant 
natives... Nor will full self-government ever be possible in. India 
so long as the system of caste stands as a barrier against the growth 
‘of a common public opinion or a sense of social equality or even 
community. Instances like this show how incomparably more 
important—and this apples not only abroad, but at home—is the 
question of education than the question of constitutional machinery. 
The greatest service we can do for our non-European fellow-citizens 
is to press forward their education, and to insist that that education 
shall not be a mere repetition of parrot-phrases, or a mechanical 
copy of Western methods, but suited to the needs and conformable 
to the genius of their own people. The co-operative movement, 
which has always stood for a broad educational ideal at home, 
might well interest itself in the South African Native College, and 
other experiments in “‘humane education’’ which are being made 
in various parts of the British Commonwealth:* At the same 
time, the constitutional aspect must not be kept out of sight, but, 

* The Native Races Protection Society (Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.) and its publications afford, perhaps, the best means for 
keeping in touch with these problems. 
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granted a right type of education amongst governors and governed, . 
it will ultimately solve itself.. Knowledge and public spirit lead 
inevitably to organisation and political power; and no educated 
and public-spirited community, can long be kept in political 
subjection, except by military. methods hardly thinkable under 
British rule. Still, 1b. can never be too..strongly reasserted that: 
the white British official holds his position in. a. non-European 
country, not as an arbitrary conqueror or by pride of race, but.as 
a. trustee, guardian, and servant, and only until such time as the 
children of the household are fit to manage their own public affairs, 
and on condition that he so governs as to forward their fitness. 
Educated India expects, and rightly expects, some practical 
reassertion of this principle in the imperial settlement. which must 
follow the war. ater 


One feature in that settlement must be touched on briefly here, 
in passing, and that is the completion-of the process of granting 
full self-government to the so-called self-governing Dominions. 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand, as we have 
seen, all enjoy, as regards their internal affairs, practically the 
same responsible self-government as the inhabitants of these 
islands. As a result of the experience of the American Revolution 
and of the influence of nineteenth century Liberalism they have 
secured Executives responsible to their Parliaments, and can pass 
what laws they like, subject to the veto, very rarely exercised, of 
the Imperial authority. But they are not in reality self-governing 
in the. full sense of the term, for in the most important of all the 
functions of government, the questions of war and. peace, in which 
their own self-preservation is involved, they have no voice. at..all. 
They can be, and indeed were, committed to war without a word 
of consultation over a dispute which, in its territorial bearings, 
was none of their concern, and they will have no constitutional 
status in the settlement that will follow its close... This situation 
is, and is felt to be, profoundly unsatisfactory... It. is certain to 
be altered after the war. It. can only be altered in one of two 
ways. Hither the Dominions can achieve full self-government by 
assuming responsibility themselves for their own foreign affairs. 
and defence, appointing their own ambassadors, and conducting 
their: own diplomatic negotiations. This would involve secession, 
and the disruption of the, Commonwealth; a peaceable repetition 
of what, took place temporarily in the United States in 1861. Such. 
a step would involve a great set-back to human progress.and to the 
causes for which the undivided Commonwealth is the trustee. The 
only other alternative is the creation of some federal system: by 
which British citizens in the Dominions overseas inay be enabled. 
to haye equal rights and responsibilities with British citizens in the 
United Kingdom. This solution would follow the lines already laid 
down in the establishment of the United States, the Confederation, 
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of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa. It would only come about after the meeting of a 
Constitutional Convention, in which all the questions involved 
would be threshed out and the main lines of an Imperial 
Constitution laid down. Whether this will come about as an 
immediate result of the war it is too early to say. But it is quite 
certain that it is the only alternative to the present system (or want 
of system) which is compatible with the continued existence of the 
British Commonwealth as a State based upon the idea of 
responsible self-government by all citizens able and willing to bear 
its burdens. 


In the third place, the British Commonwealth stands for peace. 
To have united one-quarter of the human race beneath one sceptre 
is, indeed, the greatest step forward ever taken in the organisation 
of the peace of the world. We are so familiar with the mere fact 
of the Empire’s existence that we do not realise its significance or 
ask ourselves how many wars it has averted. We forget that it 
stands, and stands increasingly, as a great reconciling and mediating 
force between nation and nation, and especially between Hast and 
West. The bitter conflicts and undying hatreds between 
nationality and nationality in Europe should bring home to us 
what a wonderful work of constructive internationalism the 
Commonwealth has performed. Sikh and Gurkha, Hindu and 
Mahometan, Kafir and Zulu, English and Dutch, South African 
and Indian, Australian and Malay, West Indian negro and white 
planter and ex-slaveholder—why are they not flying at one 
another’s throats like Serbian and Bulgarian, Turk and Armenian, 
Magyar and Rumanian, Prussian and Pole? Why has what 
Continental writers call the ‘‘eternal conflict between nationality 
and nationality’’—the terrible struggle for racial and national 
ascendency—been _ stilled and subdued in the British 
Commonwealth? Because we have learned to appeal to a 
broader and deeper principle than that of race, and have developed 
a system of government based upon the idea of equality before 
the law, mutual tolerance, and common citizenship. That we 
have not been everywhere successful Ireland is a_ sufficient 
advertisement, but the exceptions—for Ireland is not the only 
one—only serve to bring out the greatness of what we have 
accomplished. How great the achievement is can be judged by 
the way in which the Germans, for instance, persistently refused 
to believe in it. 


This achievement of internal peace gives us not only the 
strength, but the opportunity and the responsibility of becoming, 
as it were, the cornerstone of the peace of the world. Our power 
is so great and so widespread and, by our command of the sea, so 
decisive that no other State can lightly provoke our hostility. This 
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has given us in the past, and will give us increasingly after the 
war, a unique place in the world’s political system. It throws 
on us a certain responsibility of leadership in international action 
and the organisation of the world’s affairs. All nations have a 
duty to the world as well as a duty to themselves, but this is 
pre-eminently true of the nations which form part of the British 
Commonwealth. The days of our isolation, whether glorious or 
inglorious, are over. For good or for ill, we have been thrown 
into the full tide of world-politics, and must act up to our ideals 
and principles, not only in our dealings with one another, but 
with foreign countries. 


What practical opportunities the world, after the war, may 
offer for the realisation of these international responsibilities time 
alone can show. But if, as seems likely, new States are formed 
in Eastern Europe on the basis of nationality, and old States, like 
Serbia and Rumania, expanded to far beyond their present limits, 
and faced with great new responsibilities, it is likely that they 
will look to this country for help and encouragement. We shall 
need in the future to have a much larger and deeper acquaintance 
with foreign countries and their problems. It is true that we are 
large enough ourselves, and shall have problems enough of our 
own. But it is just because we are a great Power ourselves that 
we cannot afford to ignore our duty to others. Some day the 
term ‘‘Great Power’’ will be excised from the political vocabulary 
and be replaced by the true expression: Great Responsibility. If 
the Great Responsibilities met in that spirit at the Hague or 
elsewhere, what might they not achieve? 


Lastly, the British Commonwealth stands for more than peace: 
it stands for unity. It does more than mediate between its nations 
and prevent them from breaking out into conflict: it enables them 
to learn from one another, and supply one another’s deficiencies. 
It stands for the essential unity in diversity of the human race. 
It is much to be an Englishman; it is much to be a British citizen ; 
but it is more still, if we only knew it, to be a man. The 
Commonwealth, by its mingling of peoples, by its association of 
different races in common work, above all by its joining of Hast 
and West, has made possible the growth of a deeper sense of 
what humanity means. We have seen how it has helped to 
preserve the East from the worst excesses arising from the 
economic penetration of the West. But it can and should also 
help to correct in the West, through the influence of the East, 
the recoil of those excesses upon the West itself. It should enable 
the West to profit by the garnered wisdom of the Hast, as the East 
has profited by the new knowledge and enterprise of the West. 
Never a more misleading line was written than that familiar verse 
of Kipling’s: 

For East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet. 
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They.have met; they do meet daily; and the British 
Commonwealth is the chief instrument and safeguard of their 
meeting. The question is not—shall they. meet? but on what. 
terms, in what spirit, shall they meet; and what will each take 
away from the other? 


Recent educational experiments in England have made us 
familiar with the fact that education—especially the education of 
adults—is not a question of a relation between teacher and learner, 
but an activity in which all, the teacher included, are learning. 
A Workers’ Educational Association class, we have been told, does 
not consist of 30 students and one teacher, but of 31 students— 
for the working-class student has.as much to teach an academic 
teacher as the tutor from the university has to teach him. The 
same is true of the relation between East and West, between: 
England and India, and still more, perhaps, between the young’ 
world of Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, and’ 
the immemorially old world of the. East. Government is like 
teaching; it.involves learning as well as instructing, obedience as: 
well as orders; submission to the atmosphere and genius of a place: 
or people as well as organisation and control. 


In an article recently published in an English paper,* through 
the medium of a correspondent who met him in Japan, Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore has given expression to his idea of what the 
West might learn from the Hast. His words are so striking that 
they ‘are worth quoting at some length, for they reveal the deeper 
unity which it is one of the missions of the British Commonwealth 
to make possible and to promote. If his words are not wholly 
complimentary to the West, let us take them in good part; for 
much of’ what. we habitually say about the East, much, even, of 
the foregoing, is not complimentary either :— 


You ask me to characterise the difference between the Eastern ,and the, 
Western outlook. That is’ very difficult, although the difference is very real. 
In the Hast we are conscious through all individual: things of the infinity which 
embraces ‘them.; When I was in. England IJ felt there was an incessant rush ‘ 
of just individual things upon me; it was not, a question of noise and bustle 
and haste only, but the whole atmosphere lacked the sense of infinity. Upon 
me it had the effect of hampering reflection and meditation. No, I should not 
describe the difference as one between spirituality and materialism, though 
that is the way it is often put.: I have known too many noble and devoted 
men in England who practise renunciation and self-sacrifice and strive for. 
humanity to deny your Western civilisation spirituality. No country could 
stand the shock of this war if it lacked spirituality. But it is a different kind. 
aa ours. It is not penetrated, as is ours, with the abiding sense of the’ 
infinite. ‘ 


Do I think that Eastern thought, the Hastern: outlook, ean be reconciled 
with the mechanism of Western civilisation?  I'think it can and must be. In’ 
the East we have striven to disregard matter, to ignore hunger and thirst, and 
so escape from their tyranny and emancipate ourselves. But that is no longer 


* Manchester Guardian, July 20th, 1916. 
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possible, at least for the whole nation. You in the West have chosen to 
conquer matter, and the fine task of science is to enable all men to have 
enough to satisfy their_material wants, and by subduing matter to achieve 
freedom for the soul. The Hast will have to follow the same road, and call 
in science to its aid. 


Whether this characteristic outlook of nations is a matter of race is a hard 
question. I know that in England my thoughts were not free, and I had to 
return to India for them to acquire their freedom. The colour of the sky, the 
air, the soil, all colour and shape thought, and help to make the philosophy 
of one nation different from that of another. Though I look forward to science 
and the mechanical arts of civilisation becoming a common possession of the 
whole world, I have no fear that the mind and soul of the whole world will 
become uniform, for these things are external like a garment. and do not touch 
the inner core of the people. I conceive a kind of federation of nations, in 
which each contributes its own characteristic philosophy. 


‘“‘T know that in England my thoughts were not free.’’ This 
from a man who has not even a vote! This should serve to correct 
our pride and help us to a deeper notion of what freedom means. 
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The Late Thomas Tweddell, J.P., 
Chairman of the C.W.S. 


R. TWEDDELL was born in 1839, at Byker, 
Newecastle-on-Tyne. Employment under the 
North-Eastern Railway Company took him to 

West Hartlepool, where he quickly became prominent. 
The future co-operative leader became a member of 
the Town Council, the School Board, the Board of 
Guardians, and the Port Sanitary Authority, while the 
building of the Hartlepools sea wall and promenade 
took place under his chairmanship. In 1880, the 
Hartlepools Co-operative Society was formed, with 
Mr. Tweddell as a leader and the first secretary of this 
successful venture, as he was the secretary until his 
death. The long connection with the C.W.S. began in 
December, 1887, when he was elected to the Newcastle 
Branch Committee. In 1893 he was appointed Chairman 
of the Branch, and from that time he relinquished all 
public work to devote himself to the C.W.S. and the 
co-operative movement. In 1894 Mr. Tweddell presided 
over the initial sitting of the Co-operative Congress 
meeting in that year at Sunderland. His powerful, 
incisive address on that occasion formed the basis in 
1907 of the paper read before the British Association at 
Leicester, and since republished as T’he Co-operation of 
Consumers. Equally powerful was his advocacy at 
the Paisley Congress, in 1905, of co-operative represen- 
tation in Parliament. Much of his most characteristic 
work was done through the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Co-operative Congress, with which he was 
connected from its formation in 1897 to the time of his 
death, and of which he was Chairman from 1905. It is 
not too much to say that the grip of affairs, the foresight 
and the energy displayed by him in this field constitute 
a tradition which will long have effect. 

Vice-Chairman of the C.W.S. since the reconstitution 
of the Committees of the Society, in 1906, no one for a 
moment doubted his pre-eminent claim to succeed the 
late Mr. Shillito, on the decease of the latter gentleman 
in 1915. Unhappily the illness of Mr. Tweddell’s last 
years reduced the position to an honorary one, in regard 
to all public appearance. But, while they lament the 
circumstances which have deprived the presidency of 
the C.W.S., during the past year, of the mental force, 
breadth, and judgment of Mr. Tweddell, co-operators 
remain proud that the roll includes a Chairman of such 
strength and conviction, and one who, at the same time, 
so endeared himself to the co-operative democracy. 
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Co-operative Societies in the United Kingdom. 


STATISTICS SHOWING THE POSITION AND PROGRESS OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT FROM 1862 TO 1914. 


ppeeee tables have been brought up to date on the basis of 

the Annual Returns by Societies to the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, and corrected by the more recent returns to 
the Co-operative Union. 


The tables refer to the United Kingdom, England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and give the comparison between the 
figures of 1914 and those of ten years ago. We have also inserted 
below the figures relating to profits devoted to Education. 


CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED KinGpom puRING 1904 anp 1914. 


INCREASE 

1904, 1914. PER OENT. 
Societies (making returns) ..No. 2,664 .. SHOE) 0 38 
IMieyin Der Sisceyeneters:e es sietsrele 2. sues Nome 253.2031. Guero. 04,45 0.umee 51 
Capital (share and loan) ...... £43,592,938 .. 69,069,455 .. 58 
Sa lOS Pate gerketereeracorereuieiayers: «<3. £96,263,328 .. 147,550,084 .. 53 
MP OMUS Meiete et feiss sie's 0 sfotsisve-s) o's ois £& 9,791,740 .. 15,609,484 .. 59 
. Profits devoted to Hducation..& 177,654 .. 113,226 .. 45 


Co-OPERATION IN HNGLAND AND WALES DURING 1904 anp 1914. 


INCREASE 

1904. 1914. PER CENT. 
Societies (making retu#ns) ..No. OC eee PBI) — G5 42 
INFEMID OLS) ctor cis oso oe hs oie. 316 No. 1,880,712 os PREPS ralaH EY a. 55 
Capital (share and loan)...... Soe G09, 20M msn DOs290 79M a ee 63 
SAL G Sime ernerencrame clei ects anestuster ster SIE UGHTOME 4) om, TMERIBKOSISO) ae, 54 
IPT OTGS ete etre! aieysrs) ois okers ale srielee.s =a (vantsiats) =o MU OOe LS 60 
Profits devoted to Education. .£ G4 S23) lee 92,659 .. 42 

CO-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND DURING 1904 anpD 1914. 

INCREASE 

1904. 1914. PER OENT. 
Societies (making returns) ..No. GH) 448... 26 
WieimiDOrstaxctthets: sieves isin susie seks Wes CHALKE an AG7GD23) aes 29 
Capital (share and Yoan) PS OOn G93 40:6 Laer US, 1895849 Baer 41 
SCG mans terete esi oa lee natac ensitecenee £IVO19 531 =. 29'216,649 .. 38 
IPLOLUS etme terete asin eanars arene £2,498;588 «~~ 8,805,031... 52 
Profits devoted to Education. .£ HOH ak 19,476. 51 

Co-OPERATION IN IRELAND DURING 1904 anv 1914. 
1904. 1914 

Societies (making returns) .............+++-- No. 402 .. 538 
INI reall ETA Sc Gino ole NG Ins ODOC HOM CCRC INO; GL,958 2. 90,767 
Capital (share and loan) .......+.++s+eeeeeeees & 436,601 .. 583,734 
SHIER “Sa or Oa Bie eb DODbIEe DOC SOCIO OO DALI miorD £1,5380,070 .. 4,203,055 
CHIE $66.8 Ober cei. au AOU bd CoD eodooUAgD GOOD DC as US WaS( Sc 103,842 
Profits devoted to Hducation.................. af = 30 1,091 


‘CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 


TABLE (1).—GeneRAL Summary of RETURNS 


(Compiled from Official 


No. oF SoOcrETIES CAPITAL AT END OF YEAR. 
Hehe 3 4 | Number of Net 
YEAR. z les ae BE Members. cae Profit. 
wAR oe BE) Me Share. Loan. 
® 2/"S38| se 
[ee oo tae 
eg & £ £ 
a454 f68 832 90,341 428,376 54,499 2,333,523 165,562 
51 73 881 111,163 579,902 76,738 2,673,773 216,005 
146 110 394 |° 6129,429 684,182 89,122 2,836,606 224,460 
101 182 403 b124,659 819 367 107,263 8,378,847 279,226 
168 240 441 b144,072 1,046,310 118,023 4,462,676 872,307 
137 192 7D ouT 171,897 1,475,199 136,734 6,001,153 898,578 
190 93 673 211,781 1,711,643 177,706 7,122,360 424,420 
65 183 | - 754 229,861 1,816,672 179,054 7,353,363 438,101 
67 153 748 248,108 2,035,626 197,029 8,201,685 558,435 
56 235 746 262,188 2,305,951 215,453 9,463,771 666,399 
141 118 935 330,550 2,969,573 871,541 13,012,120 936,715 
226 188 983 387,765 8,581,405 496,830 15,689,714 1,110,658 
130 232 | 1,031 412,733 8,905,093 587,342 16,374,053 1,228,038 
117 285 | 1,170 480,076 4,403,547 849,990 18,499,901 1,429,090 
82 177 | 1,167 508,067 5,141,390 919,772 19,921,054 1,748,980 
67 246 | 1,148 529,081 5,445,449 1,073,275 21,390,447 1,924,551 
52 121 | 1,185 560,993 5,647,448 1,145,717 21,402,219 1,837,660 
52 146 | 1,151 572,621 5,755,522 1,496,343 20,382,772 1,857,790 
69 100 | 1,183 604,063 6,232,093 1,341,290 23,248,314 c1,868,599 
66 of |) LEED 643,617 6,940,173 1,483,583 24,945,063 1,981,109 
67 115 | 1,288 687,158 7,591,241 1,622,481 27,541,212 2,155,398 
55 170 | 1,291 729,957 7,921,356 1,577,086 29,336,028 2,434,996 
78 63 | 1,400 797,950 8,646,188 1,830,836 80,424,101 2,723,794 
84 50 | 1,441 850,659 9,211,259 1,945,834 81,805,910 2,988,690 
83 65 | 1,486 894,488 9,747,452 2,160,090 82,730,745 8,070,111 
87 145 | 1,516 967,828 10,344,216 2,253,576 34,483,771 8,190,309 
100 140 | 1,592 1,011,258 10,946,219 2,452,887 37,793,903 8,454,974 
93 1237) 1621 1,071,089 11,687,912 2,928,711 40,674,673 8,734,546 
122 159 | 1,647 1,140,573 12,783,629 8,169,155 43,731,669 4,275,617 
117 122 | 1,684 1,207,511 13,847,705 3,393,394 49,024,171 4,718,532 
127 24 | 1,791 1,284,843 14,647,707 8,773,616 51,060,854 4,748,352 
106 59 | 1,825 1,340,318 15,318,665 8,874,954 51,803,836 4,610,657 
113 61 | 1,930 1,373,004 15,756,064 4,064,681 52,110,800 4,928,838 
123 118 | 1,966 1,480,340 16,749,826 4,581,573 55,100,249 5,889,071 
128 184 | 2,010 1,534,824 18,236,040 4,786,331 59,951,635 5,990,023 
126 165 | 2,065 1,627,135 19,510,007 h9,137,077 64,956,049 6,535,861 
182 907 || 2;180 1,703,098 20,671,110 n9,914,226 68,523,969 6,939,276 
152 298 | 2.188 1,787,576 22,340,583 | 11,025,341 73,538,686 7,529,477 
117 356 | 2,174 1,886,252 24,156,310 | h12,010,771 81,020,428 8,177,822 
153 832 | 2,289 1,980,441 25,697,099 | h13,059,032 85,872,706 8,670,576 
253 835 | 2,466 2,103,264 27,063,405 | h14,034,140. 89,772,923 9,123,976 
225 881 | 2,523 2,215,873 28,200,869 | h18,992,675 93,384,799 9,338,626 
202 323 | 2,664 2,320,116 29,887,392 | h14,255,546 96,263,328 9,791,740 
175 249 | 2,745 2,402,354 30,389,065 | h15 337,648 98,002,565 9,832,447 
166 239 | 2,823 2,498,981 31,985,848 | h16,332,735 102,408,120 10,293,784 
165 287 | 2,846 2,615,321 33,888,721 | h17,122,342 111,239,503 11,247,308 
300 156 | 2,858 | 2,701,128 85,075,112 | h17,649,071 113,090,337 10,996,769 
206 119 | 2,985 2,794,943 86,077,053 | h18,589,570 115,159,630 11,233,451 
289 172 | 8,129 2,894,586 87,096,630 | h19,578,444 118,448,910 11,250,718 
259 274 | 3167 8,003,260 39,019 208 | h21,777,152 123,526,351 12,217,619 
240 275 | 8,574 8,167,682 40,822,192 | 23,657,247 130,499, 145 18,372,501 
273 385 | 3,636 8,327,125 43,606,526 | h21,024,877 138,802,557 14,646,041 
254 3 3,699 3,501,456 46,235,849 | h24,833,606 147,550,084 15,609,484 
Totals....|| 2,727,767,066 | 264,873,062 


aThe Total Number Registered to the end of 1862. b Reduced by 18,278 for 1864, 23,927 for 
sale Society, and which were included in the returns from the Retail Societies. ¢ Estimated 
Joint-stock Companies, e The return states this sum to be Investments other than in Trade. 
Share Interest. ; 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 
for each Year, from 1862 to 1914 inclusive. 


Sources, and Corrected.) 


Capital INVESTED IN 
i 1 Profit Amount 
Trade Trade Industrial Devoted of 
Expenses. Stock. , eae Provident Joimtstoer to | Reserve YEAR, 
ocieties, and Read Education. Fund. 
Gia fot Companies, 
Trade. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
127,749 Bisse Bott Seas Bye Biot 
167,620 Ne Ree Reni oferte APP, 
163,147 cane anes - ata thee Lh sna 
181,766 Beis oon aisitbe Rate Sfp 
219,746 bern Bist aathe etctels ices 
255,923 583,539 494,429 Sots 8,203 82,629 
294,451 671,165 137,397 166,398 8,636 83,109 
230,116 784,847 117,586 178,367 8,814 88,630 Karey 
811,910 912,102 126,736 204,876 4,275 52,990 ....1870 
346,415 1,029,446 145,004 262,594 5,097 66,631 see LOT 
479,130 1,383,063 318,477 382,846 6,696 93,601 ....1872 
556,540 1,627,402 870,402 449,039 7,107 102,722 ... 1873 
594,455 1,781,053 418,301 522,081 7,949 116,829 ze LOT 
686,178 2,095,675 667,825 558,454 10,879 241,930 ee lOTb) 
1,279,856 2,664,042 aie sae eh ae Baoan fel} 
1,381,961 2,648,282 foe trons siete ote Derce teiit! 
1,494,607 2,609,729 seas sears setae ateiers a0 LOS 
1,587,138 2,857,214 eaters nas Bane are Boot kext’) 
1,429,160 2,880,076 e3,447,347 ature 13,910 re noo betel!) 
eH: 8,053,333 Bien Meise epee eins ... 1881 
1,690,107 © 8,452,942 64,281,264 ngiake 18,825 Sake ... 1882 
1,826,804 8,709,555 e4,497,718 aes 14,778 BONS ... 1883 
1,936,485 3,575,836 4,550,890 Ses 16,788 spe ... 1884 
2,082,539 8,729,492 5,433,120 caare 19,154 oye ... 1885 
1,800,347 4,072,765 4 63,858,940 Boo 20,712 Asaee + we, 1886 
1,960,374 4,360,836 €4,491,483 Bats 19,878 eats «22 L887 
2,045,391 4,556,593 65,233,859 So : 21,380 seas ... 1888 
2,182,775 4,795,132 €5,833,278 ae 24,245 A ....1889 
2,361,319 6,141,750 €6,958,787 Ogos 25,455 teste ... 1890 
2,621,091 5,838,370 6,394,867 Sere 27,587 Sav aso stein 
2,902,994 6,175,287 €6,952,906 aaiere 30,087 peste «= 921892 
8,181,818 6,814,715 €7,089,689 Seas 82,758 spolge «> « «4893, 
8,267,288 5,905,442 e7,174,736 eke 32,677 Baer w.2,0, 0894 
3.478,036 6,333,102 e7,880,602 yaers 86,553 aunt «+2 4895 
8,786,063 6,844,018 913,929,329 adds 41,491 Fe eed citly) 
j3,074,420 7,602,211 914,278,094 stele 46,895 seid i gLOF 
48,218,102 7,506,686 g15,753,086 bivtexe 50,302 ahaa Bpper ets) 
48,461,508 8,400,099 917,203,236 wie 52,129 ate beak) 
73,814,209 9,284,653 g18,788,895 aed 56,562 SCH .-- 1900 
44,027,696 9,606,317 920,466,113 selene 7 65,699 BHo.G ere gOk 
4,400,990 10,155,918 921,305,360 Rice's 68,258 aise ....1902 
54,553,463 10,456,634 922,127,521 ee 73,753 vous .. 1908 
4,851,469 10,779,803 922,968,250 iat 77,654 sles ... 1904 
44,952,745 10. 691,518 924,991,839 eae 79,693 ands ... 1905 
75,172,483 11,396,293 926,725,655 alee 81,301 meee Furie noue 
45,532,029 12,652,542 928,561,160 - ears 84,035 un Sie LOOT 
95,782,593 12,614,130 929,718,548 ie 89,848 wae peeloOs 
5,912,093 13,296,669 930,977,960 ae 88,537 BRE Bee L909 
6,191,041 13,819,533 932,687,018 aoe 89,115 Be ..- 1910 
6,463,174 14,839,265 936,182,911 ernie 87,432 er este 
97,567,653 18,620,254 935,464,444 Nave 97,340 Pane we A912 
§8,727.426 14,687,489 g46,700.170 aren 98,169 ateade =o gl8 
9,263,565 15,939,178 g51,024,690 Rosie 113,226 site seep lO14 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
f 


TABLE (2) —GENERAL Summary of RETURNS 


(Compiled from Official 


No. oF SOCIETIES CapiTaL AT END OF YEAR. 
Le] 
a #4 ; a er of Net 
Year| $|.8 I a a Sees Salen. Profit. 
BAP 19 8 = & 5 Share. Loan. 
ao od o i) 
2s ae) =e 
5 a 3 523 165,562 
1862....| a454 f 68 832 90,341 428,376 54.499 2,333, Gs 
1863... 51 73 381 111,163 579,902 16,738 2,678,778 216,005 
1864.... 146 110 394 b129,429 684,182 89,122 2,836,606 224,460 
1865.... 101 182 403 b124,659 819,367 107,263 3,373,847 279,226 
1866.... 163 240 441 b144,072 1,046,310 118,023 4,462,676 372,307 
ASB Tyee 187 192 577 171,897 1,475,199 136,734 6,001,153 398,578 
1868.... 190 93 673 211,781 1,711,643 177,706 7,122,360 424,420 
T8697. 65 133 754 229,861 1,816,672 179,054 7,353,363 438,101 
TOR eae 67 153 748 248,108 2,035,626 197,029 8.201,685 553,485 
itsyA Near 56 235 746 262,188 2,305,951 215,453 9,463,771 666,399 
18722...) 1388 104 927 339,986 2,968,758 871,531 12,992,345 935,551 
1873....) 225 135 978 387,301 38,579,962 496,740 15,623,553 1,109,795 
ibs ae 128 227 | 1,026 412,252 3,903,608 586,972 16,358,278 1,227,226 
Thsi3e gee 116 283 | 1,163 479,284 4,793,909 844,620 18,484,382 1,427,365 
LOTG sects 82 170 | 1,165 507,857 5,140,219 919,762 19,909,699 1,742,501 
iksViploxsen 66 240 | 1,144 528,576 5,487,959 1,073,265 21,374,013 1,922,361 
ASS een. 52 119 | 1,181 560,703 5,645,883 1,145,707 21,385,646 1,836,371 
eyo Mane 51 146 | 1,145 573,084 5,747,907 1,496,148 20,365,602 1,856.308 
1880... . 67 100 | 1,177 608,541 6,224,271 1,341,190 23,231,677 c1,866,839 
1881.... 62 ae 1,230 642,783 6,937,284 1,483,583 24,926,005 1,979,576 
1882.... 66 113 | 1,276 685,981 7,581,739 1,622,253 27,509,055 2,158,699 
18835 55 165 | 1,282 728,905 7,912,216 1,576,845 29,303,441 2,432,621 
1884.... 76 57 | 1,391 896,845 8,636,960 1,830,624 30,392,112 2,722,103 
1885... 84 47 | 1,481 849,616 9,202,138 1,945,508 31,273,156 | 2,986,155 
1886.... 82 62 | 1,474 893,153 9,738 278 2,159,746 32,684,244 3,067,436 
1887. ... 84 140 | 1,504 966,403 10,333,069 2,252,672 34,437,879 3,187,902 
1888... . 100 130 | 1,579 1,009,773 10,935,031 2,452,158 87,742,429 3,451,577 
1889... 89 118 | 1,608 1,069,396 11,677,286 2,923,506 40,618,060 3,731,966 
SOO. 110 151 | 1,631 1,188,780 12,776,733 8,168,788 43,667,363 4,273,010 
SOU Tee 95 108 | 1,656 1,205,244 13 832,158 8,390,076 48,921,697 4,714,298 
18925 oi. 118 14 | 1,753 1,282,103 14,627,570 38,766,737 50,902,681 4,739,771 
1898. .... 98 42 | 1,784 1,336,781 15,297,470 8,667,305 51,577,727 4,606,811 
1894....| 101 43 | 1,880 | 1,368,944 || 15,732,061 4,054,172 51,846,349 | 4,923,027 
1895... « 78 70 | 1,895 1,423,632 16,726,623 4,570,116 54,758,400 5,382,862 
1896.... 92 87 | 1,908 1,525,283 18,197,828 4,766,244 59,461,852 5,983,655 
1897.... 73 99 | 1,930 1,613,038 19,466,155 h9,081,368 64,362,943 6,529,136 
1898.... 73 98 | 1,955 1,682,286 20,618,822 h9,837,103 67,869,094 6,931,704 
1899.0. . 84 116 | 1,994 1,763,430 22,276,641 | h10,928,770 72,743,708 7,516,114 
1900.... 63 98 | 2,006 1,861,458 24,088,718 | 11,905,182 |) * €0,124,819 8,168,390 
1901. ..: 107 30 | 2,073 1,956,469 25,620,298 h12,947,182 84,941,764 8,653,300 
1902.... 148 82 | 2,180 2,058,660 26,937,475 h18,831,354 88,420,435 9,108,860 
1903... 129 46 | 2,190 2,161,747 28,057,210 | 13,754,070 91,921,507 9,321,688 
1904.... 154 28 | 2,262 2,258,158 29,177,480 | 18,978,857 94,733,258 9,772,073 
1905.... 121 86 | 2,294 2,334,416 80,211,420 | h15,049,262 96,112,124 9,795,620 
1906.... 135 | 26 | 2,341 2,418,186 31,795,721 | 16,037,956 100,191,190 | 10,249,218 
1907.... 123 | 34 | 2,381 2,538,371 33,689,383 | 16,832,636 108,873,205 | 11,209,568 
1908....| 264 43 | 2,425 2,629,070 34,873,575 | h17,3872,059 110,665,842 | 10,949,283 
1900 sr." 166 25 | 2,504 2,718 645 35,849,582 | 18,287,045 112,592,272 | 11,188,296 
1910:...) 2382 51) 2,615 2,810,294 36,843,546 | h19,224,957 115,710,497 | 11,198,724 
gE Mpa 207 82 | 2,677 2,925,279 88,768,755 | h21,465,441 120,775,906 12,145,934 
1912....| 214 159 | 2,997 3,075,751 40,510,580 | 23,229,542 126,809,431 | 13,295.542 
19182...) (281 175 | 3118 8,282,552 43,266,256 | 20,776,283 134,943,403 | 14,574,922 
1914 5.25] 202 ae 3,161 3,413,689 || 45,887,879 | 22,597,842 143,347,029 | 15,505,642 
| Sa Totals. .|| 2,688,708,334 | 264,118 2938 


a The Total Number Registered to the end of 1862. b Reduced by 18,278 for 1864, 23,927 for 
Society, and which were included in the returns from the Retail Societies. c Estimated on the 
Companies. eThe return states this sum to be Investments other than in Trade. fHstimated. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
for each Year, from 1862 to 1914 inclusive. 


‘Sources, and Corrected.) 


CapiTaL INVESTED IN e 
Profit Amount 
Trade Trade Industrial Devoted of 
Expenses. Stock. and Frey det Fointstook to Reserve YEAR, 
ocieties, an dette Education. Fund. 
ainonchian Companies. 
Trade. 
£ & £ £ £ £ 
127,749 Baer wt. Sas Se ites ... 1862 
167,620 eee centis Rae Sesetis Banc wee L868 
163,147 eis aye Brien Aas ie ... 1864 
181,766 ate Paes ” . 1865 
219,746 phates Btls cook Ristets sieicts ... .1866 
255,923 583,539 494,429 Sere 8,208 82,629 papolzeley! 
294,451 671,165 137,397 166,398 3,636 33,109 ....1868 
280,116 » 784,847 117,586 178,367 3,814 38,630 5s  LBEO 
811,910 912,102 126,736 204,876 4,275 52.990 +a. L870) 
346,415 1,029,446 145,004 262,594 5,097 66,631 eye SLOT 
477,846 1,383,063 318,477 882,846 6,696 93,601 pow texte 
555,766 1,627,402 370,402 449,089 7,107 102,722  |....1873 
593,548 1,781,053 418,301 522,081 7,949 116,829 ....1874 
685,118 2,094,325 667,825 558,454 10,879 241,930 .|....1875 
1,279,392 2,664,042 ree once Sod0 AA 0s ek OTO 
1,381,285 2,647,309 eras ate’ erate sate: cree Reith 
1,493,842 2,609,729 nee ay i. che ....1878 
1,536,282 2,857,214 aes pitt Leaks eae vein OTD 
1,428,303 2,878,882 €3,429,935 17,407 13,910 eistate ....1880 
aise 8,051,665 eres cond bik erates boaters) 
1,689,223 3,450,481 e4,281,243 ateite 13,822 SOT omeey ets) 
1,818,880 3,706,978 e4,490,477 00¢0 14,778 Tete Baariketes) 
1,933,297 3,572,226 €4,543,388 Berets 16,788 microns .... 1884 
2,080,427 3,726,756 €5,425,819 eab6 19,154 ~ stele .... 1885 
1,797,696 4,068,831 4 @3,858,451 Sots 20,712 oa0d .... 1886 
1,957,873 4,254,857 4,490,674 SGar 19,878 MA ... 1887 
2,041,566 4,550,743 5,233,349 SoS 21,380 Gb ...-1888 
2,178,961 4,789,170 ¢5,832,435 axes 24,238 ere ++ L889 
2,357,647 5,136,580 e6,958,131 aeareta 25,455 Store ....1890 
2,617,200 5,832,573 €6,390,827 Sotete 27,587 soe wee LOO 
2,897,117 6,168,947 €6,946,321 Bove 80,087 ears + oe L892 
3,174,460 6,809,624 e7,076,071 Aes 82,753 Sapa se LOOS 
8,256,156 5,898,804 €7,169,710 S000 82,677 Bare 100 L894 
3,465,905 6,323,781 €7,876,837 UG 36,553 Nayets ....1895 
3,767,651 6,828,943 918,895,043 FOO 41,491 Seles - e L896 
3,061,934 7,582,623 g14,246,571 sa08 46,895 nates Ha COT 
3,201,894 7,490,945 g15,699,161 Colot! 50,299 On06 ... 1898 
98,443,627 8,380,722 917,136,035 4.80) 52,118 Waves Pees tel!) 
98,791,397 9,264,705 g18,714,549 nad 56,528 Brera ....1900 
34,002,960 9,577,474 920,383,660 apoo 65,668 ate Sees GOL 
94,358,590 10,110,723 921,183,650 eva 68,211 Ads ... 1902 
94,515,553 10,409,588 921,989,909 aoe 73,718 aeae -.. 1903 
j4,808,149 10,729,084 922,805,618 areleye 77,654 eisiars ....1904 
j4,904,571 10,639,740 924,806,222 ayaa 79,691 Sort Soo ues 
5,126,895 11,338,431 926,509,234 DPaate 81,131 ee .-. 1906 
45,475,756 12,592,258 928,335,718 Sie 84,035 of, .. 1907 
J8,727,599 12,550,884 929,483,437 AOO ’ 89,518 Stith ....1908 
8,856,596 13,235,692 930,712,789 opatatie 88,144 Sood . «1909 
76,129,063 13,744,319 932,386,363 er 88,638 Risa eee GLO! 
96,397,177 14,760,893 935,867,414 eiafees 86,862 Afra oe -1911 
J7,448,029 13,512,571 935.065,102 interes 96,530 sidlere week ORZ 
98,596.125 14,570,963 g46,281,098 Bebb 97,386 ecte yen eols 
99,117,904 15,812,104 950,578,174 BoOR 112,135 jee Astley! 
» 


1865, and 30,921 for 1866, being the number of “Individual Members” returned by the Wholesale 
basis of the returns made to the Central Co-operative Board for 1881. dIncludes Joint-stock 
g Investments and other Assets. h Loans and other Creditors. j Exclusive of Share Interest. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
TABLE (3)—GernERAL Summary of Rerurns 


(Compiled from Official 


No. oF SocrETIES CAPITAL AT END OF YEAR. 
Lo} 
a og ; i | Number of Net 
Year. |§ 8|.28| 2 | Members. Pale Profit, 
agp om S| 48 Share. Loan, 
bo” © ag 3 S ® 
es | ae 
£ £ £ £ 
1862....| 454/  68| 2382 90,341 428,376 54,499 2,333,528 165,562 
1963....] 51] 78 88 111,163 579,902 76,738 2,673,778 216,005 
States! La! At y 
1865....| 101| 182] 403 134659 : 19°36 107988 caren 779.258 
1866....| 168| 240| 441 144.072 || 1,046,310 118'023 4,462,676 372,307 
1867....| 187} 192| 577 171/997 || 1,475,199 136,734 6,001,153 398,578 
sepeenca|e TOL 8) Oe) oeet| voiwen |  iyvose ||  reseass | 4en101 
1870....| 67] 158] 748 248108 || 2,035,626 197,029 8,201,685 558,435 
1e7l....| 56| 235] 746 262,188 || 2,305,951 915,453 9,463,771 666,399 
1872.:..| 118]  66| 1749 BOL,157 || 2,786,965 344.509 11,397,225 809,237 
1873... 185 | 69} 790 840,930 |) 8/844,104 431,808. 13,651,127 959,493 
scocih NEP Tae || Erte 357,821 || 3,653,582 498,052 14957762 | 1,072,189 
1875....| 98| 2387] 926 420,024 || 4,470,857 742.073 16,206,570 | 1,250,570 
1876....|> 72] 113] 937 444'547 || 4,895,642 774,809 17,619,247 | 11541,384 
1877....| 58] 186) 9896 461,666 || 5,092,958 916,955 18,697,788 | 1,680,370 
1s78....| 48| 65 | 968 490,584 || 5,264,855 965,499 18,719,081 | 1,583,925 
1879....| 40| 106) 937 504117 || 5,374,179 1,324,970 17,816,037 | 1,598,156 
1880....| 68| 62] 953 526,686 | 5,806,545 1.124795 20,129,217 | 1,600,000 
1881....) 50]. 971 552.358 || 6,481,558 | 1,205,145 91,276,850 | 1,657,564 
e82....] 61) $2 | 1,012 593,262 || 7,058025 | 1.293.595 93,607,809 | 1,814,375 
1868...) 42/158 | | ‘990 62871 || 7281448 | 1,208,764 24:776.980 | 2,036,826 
1884... 4} 481 1,079 672780 || 7,879,686 | 1,359,007 25,600,250 | 2237210 
1885...) 73) 47) 1s 717,019 || 8,364:367 | 1,408,941 25,858,065 | 2,419,615 
1886... Tiel Nel cal 751,117 || 8,793,068 | __‘1'551,989 96,747,174 | 2,476,651 
1887...) 73} 139 | 1,170 813,537 || 9,269,422 | —-1'598,420 98,221,988 | 2,542'884 
1888..../ 94) 195 | Bd 850,020 || 9,793'852 | _—1743,890 30,350,048 | 2,766,131 
1869....) 81} 112 1,268 897,841 || 10,424,169 | 2,098,100 33,016,341 | 2,981,548 
1891....| 88} 08| 1313] 1 C08 a8 eer, paee‘ees Bo ery a6 Sant abe 
1992..../ 106] 12 1,404 | 1,078,739 || 12,848,024 9:47.49 10,807 O31 3701400 
1898... 92) 40) 1482 | 1119.21 | 18,400,837 | 3,459,728 41,483,346 | 8,592,856 
1s04....| 96 | 41] 1,625 | 1,199,585 | 18,668,098 | 2,520,779 41,731,293 | 3,841,793 
1605....) 68 | 69 | 1,980 15191,766 | 14,511,314 | 2,803,917 44,003,888 | 4,194,876 
1690....] 83 | 84 | 1,554 1.264.763 || 15,620,803 | 2952740 47,331,384 | 4,569,782 
leg7.s..| 68 | 98 | 1.78 1,936,085 16,654,107 | a6,569,498 50,693,526 | 4,989,589 
legs...) T1| 96 | 1,606 | 1.899819 | 17,650,826 | 6,990,007 58,256,725 | 5,383,221 
Uge9..../ 75 | 108 | 1645 | 1,467,158 | 18,990,477 | «7,860,518 57,134,086 | 5,742:523 
1900....) BA | 91} 1,656 | 1547.72 || 20,514,800 | 8,504,885 62,923.437 | 6,208,116 
1902....| 184) 98] 1e24| 1713,548 20 981 158 ao 607049 somite Ber a01 
1908. x 120 2 1,840 1,800,325 || 23/792'554 | 9.257.997 72,296,789 | 6,984,344 
9od..../ 146) 28 | 1,907 | 1.880,712 | 24,607,773 | 9,201,947 73,718,727 | 7,278,535 
1905....] | 88 | 1,987 | 1944427 | 25,2491840 | ad 874248 74,555,412 | 7,323,093 
1908....} 126) 26 | L979 017980 | 26,627,188 | a10,739,546 78,015,639 | 7,652,244 
M907...) 112] BB | BOLE) Zi2T 774 | 28,340,261 | al, 457,250 85,050,249 | 8,422,977 
1908..../ 249 | 42/2058 | 2,209,497 || 20,297,740 | al1,83,069 86,869,663 | 8,208,370. 
1911 ‘...| 186] 71} 2.260} 9492,062 |) 32'690/917 ore eas 660 oO0 TD Sopsiens 
912...) 191 14d | 2,561 | 2,626,485 / 34,199,488 | a17,088,090 || 100,625,342 | 10,077,968 
1918...) 196 | 155 | 2,600 | 2764,469 | 8.,555,-49 | a15,247,307 || 106,808,629 | 10,982,318 
ee .. | 2,718 | 2,926,161 || 38,575152 | «16,720,727 || 114,130,380 | 11,700,611 
Totals. .|| 2,161,363,571 | 204,483,980 


a Loans and other Creditors. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


for each Year, from 1862 to 1914 inclusive. 


' Sources, and Corrected.) 


Trade 
Expenses. 


£ 
127,749 
167,620 
163,147 
181,766 
219.746 
255,923 
294,451 
980,116 
311,910 
346,415 
419,567 
488,464 
517,445 
598,080 
1,137,058 
1,222,664 
1,315,364 
1,353,832 
1,285,875 
1,499,633 
1,606,424 
1,684,070 
1,825,717 
1,525,194 
1,670,290 
1,743,888 
1,849,811 
1,996,438 
2,207,143 
2,420,270 
2,645,989 
2,687,388 
2,881,742 
3,097,516 
62,469,953 
62,549,753 
62,733,022 
62,992,995 
63,174,796 
53,464,182 
63,556,921 
63,772,825 
63,801,069 
63,972,756 
64,261,368 
64,467,700 
64,602,813 
64,808,397 
05,073,112 
65,936,455 
66,643,251 
66,970,348 


588,539 
671,165 
784,847 
912,102 
1,029,446 
1,219,092 
1,439,137 
1,572,264 
1,852,437 
2,377,380 
2,310,041 
2,286,795 
2,486,704 
2,512,039 
9,585,443 
2,969,957 
3,160,569 
2,982,817 
3,044,534 
3,323,450 
8,512,626 
3,687,394 
8,856,498 
4,121,400 
4,691,801 
4,947,231 
5,032,623 
4,768,953 
5,108,794 
5,535,227 
6,068,803 
6,017,205 
6,714,611 
7,393,378 
7,660,701 
8,031,117 
8,199,925 
8,389,857 
8,407,953 
9,040,883 
10,056,367 
10,046,542 
10,590,863 
11,186,506 
12,181,124 
10,937,309 
11,653,816 
12,635,397 


Capitan INVESTED IN 


Profit Amount 
Industrial Devoted of 
ae fovigent aintatoet Ra to Reserve YEAR, 
ocieties, an s ucation. Fund. 
ANCHO aCe Companies, 
Trade. 
cp ey £ £ 
494,429 Bere 3,208 82,629 
137,397 166,398 8,636 83,109 
117,586 178,367 3,814 88,630 
126,736 204,876 4,275 52,990 
145,004 262,594 5,097 66,631 
800,712 880,043 6,461 79,292 
837,811 443,724 6,864 83,149 
886,640 510,057 7,486 98,732 
636,400 538,140 10,454 220,011 
+8,226,370 ‘ 13,262 
$8,919,455 ; 13,314 
44,118,995 o 14,070 
44,118,751 4 15,903 
+4,811,819 , 18,062 
418,475,319 5 19,374 
44,112,807 ‘ 18,440 
+4,868,141 19,707 
15,386,444 22,391 
+6,407,701 23,388 
+5,749,811 24,919 
46,154,426 27,196 
+6,234,093, 29,105 
+6,054,847 29,151 
+6,625,724 82,503 
$11,303,924 36,433 
{11,670,057 40,269 
112,816,168 42,791 
$13,998,278 44,495 
$15,151,574 48,214 
$16,217,514 58,684 
$16,688,477 57,908 
$17,271,042 3 62,817 
$17,667,614 ci 64,823 
$18,870,085 ‘ 66,356 
{20,247,897 3 67,849 
{21,967,523 5 70,410 
$22,823,890 A 75,254 
[23,954,878 74,818 
$25,331,223 74,898 
$28,247,748 72,973 
+27,255,573 81,606 
+36,819,108 82,338 
|40,289,371 92,659 


b Exclusive of Share Interest. 
t Investments and other Assets. 


+Inyestments other than in Trade, 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
TABLE (4).—GENERAL SumMMARy of RETURNS 


(Compiled from Official 


Capital AT END 
No. or SocIETIES or YEAR. 
3 4 aod | tog | Number of Sal Net 
Year. |9 ¢|.88| 88 | Members. a Profit. 

@AwW|ons|) Bs Share. Loan. 

t o(/4 a2 | SS * 

& 3| 4a] 2a 

£ £ £ £ 
1872. 25 | 38 178 88,829 181,793 27,022 1,595,120 126,314 ; 
18738. 39 66 188 46,371 235,858 64,932 1,972,426 150,302 
1874. 15 50 216 54,431 250,026 88,920 2,062,516 155,087 
1875. 18 46 237 59,260 323,052 102,547 2,277,812 176,795 
1876... 10 57 228 63,310 814,577 144,953 2,290,452 201,117 
itsyitGec 8 54 248 66,910 345,001 156,310 2,676,225 241,991 
1878. . a 54 218 70,119 381,028 180,208 2,666,565 252,446 
1879. 11| *40| 208 68,967 || 878,728 171,173 2,549,565 | 258,152 
1880... 14 38 224 76,855 417,726 216,395 8,102,460 266,839 
1881.. 12 9 259 90,430 505,731 278,438 3,649,155 822,012 
1882. 15 81 264 92,719 523,714 828,658 8,901,246 339,324 
1833. 13 7 292 106,034 630,768 373,081 4,526,461 895,795 
1884. . 12 9 812 124,065 157,274 471,617 4,791,862 484,893 
1885. 11 ey 317 132,597 837,771 536,567 5,415,091 566,540 
1886. 15 uf 333 142,036 945,210 607,757 5,937,070 590,785 
1887. at 1 334 152,866 1,063,647 654,252 6,215,891 645,018 
1888. 5 5 835 159,753 1,141,179 708,268 7,392,381 685,446 
1889. . 8 6 340 171,555 1,253,117 825,406 7,601,719 750,423 
1890. 7 2 841 183,387 1,396,523 972,424 8,300,261 879,019 
1891. if are 343 196,796 1,578,731 1,129,390 9,304,321 933,044 
1892. 12 2 349 208,364 1,779,546 1,279,238 10,074,750 1,038,369 
1893. . 6 2 852 217,521 1,896,683 1,413,582 10,094,381 1,018,955 
1894... 5 2) 355 229,409 || 2,063,123 1,533,393 10,115,196 | 1,081,304 
1895. 10 1 865 231,866 2,215,309 1,766,199 10,754,512 1,187,986 
1896. 4 3 354 260,520 2,577,025 1,813,504 12,130,468 1,413,873 
1897. . 5 1 357 276,053 2,812,048 2,511,875 13,669,417 1,539,547 
1898. 2 2 349 282,467 2,958,996 a2,847,096 14,612,369 1,598,483 
1899). ..... 9 8 849 296,272 8,277,164 a3,068,252 15,609,622 1,773,591 
1900. 9 7 350 313,686 8,574,413 a3,400,747 17 200,882 1,955,274 
1901... 8 q B54 327,150 8,761,520 3,832,410 17,984,673 2,119,757 
1902. . o) 4 356 345,112 8,956,039 4,224,275 18,709,098 2,231,559 
1903. . 9 4 350 361,422 4,264,656 4,496,073 19,624,718 2,337,344 
1904. . 8 ae 855 877,446 4,569,707 a4,776,910 21,019,531 2,498,538 
1905. 10 3 357 889,989 4,861,550 5,175,014 21,556,712 2,472,527 
1906. 9 oe 362 400,206 5,168,538 a5,298,410 22,175,551 2,596,974 
TORS il 1 365 410,597 §.349,122 a5,375,386 23,822,956 2,787,291 
1908. . 15 1 372 419,573 | 5,575,835 5,488,990 23,796,179 2,740,913 
1909. 23 oe 392 422,362 5,648,164 5,530,936 23,477,899 2,629,797 
1910.. 28 2 414 424,796 5,848,213 a5,547,535 24,346,636 2,682,548 
1911 21 it 417 | 433,217 6,077,838 a5 ,826,772 24,705,177 2,893,132 
1912 23 15 436 449,316 6,311,092 a6,141,452 26,184,089 8,217,574 
1913 35 20 | 453 468,083 | 6,710,407 5,528 976 28,134,774 38,597,604 
1914 36 | 448 | 487,528 7;312,727 5,877,115 29,216,649 3,805,031 
bs | Totals 527,244,763 | 59.629,318 


* Not stated, but estimated at about 40. 
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a Loans and other Creditors. 


SOCIETIES, SCOTLAND. 
for each Year, from 1872 to 1914 inclusive. 


Sources, and Corrected.) 


CapiTaAL INVESTED IN 
Profit 
Trade Trade Industrial Devoted Amount of: 
Expenses. Stock. and Provident! ys 314 to Reserve YEAR. 
Societies, and Soin “stock |) maucation. Fund. 
other than ompanies. 
Trade. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
58,279 163,971 17,765 2,803 235 14,809 
67,302 188,265 82,591 5,315 248 19,578 
76,103 208,789 81,661 12,024 463 18,097 
87,038 241,888 81,425 15,814 495 21,919 
142,339 286,662 
158,621 337,268 
178,478 322,984 
182,450 870,510 ae sash Ae 
142,428 866,793 203,565 17,407 648 
neae 466,222 sears aioe S00 
190,190 480,524 $361,788 sintae 508 
212,456 546,409 +376,482 asia 708 
249,227 639,409 ~ 44246387 = | eevee 885 
254,710 682,222 $613,500 areas 1,092 
272,502 745,381 $883,132 ae 1,338 
287,583 842,231 » 377,867 wk 1,438 
297,728 863,349 a 1865.208 sees 1,673 
829,150 932,672 +445,991 eae 1,847 
861,209 1,015,180 +550,430 ieee 2,067 
410,057 1,140,772 . $641,016 aicies 2,668 
476,847 1,221,716 +791,895 Hee 2,891 
528,471 1,277,001 $841,978 ee 38,648 
568,768 1,134,851 41,114,863 Hvac 8,526 
584,163 1,214,987 $1,251,063 Bare 4,050 
670,135 1,293,716 $2,591,119 sera 5,058 
b591,981 1,513,820 $2,576,514 6,626 
b652,141 1,473,740 {2,882,993 Sate 7,508 
b710,605 1,666,111 $8,137,757 san 7,623 
b798,402 1,871,327 18,562,975 stats 8,314 
b828,164 1,916,773 $4,166,146 ease 11,984 
b894,408 2,079,606 | $4,495,173 Boo 10,303 
5958,632 2,209,663 {4,718,867 eraiets 10,896 
61,035,324 2,339,227 $5,188,004 Me 12,831 
61,103,502 2 231,787 $5,936,137 sates 18,335 
61,154,139 2,297,598 $6,261,337 aire 18,282 
61,214,388 2,535,886 $6,868,195 She 13,625 
61,259,899 2,504,342 $6,659,547 Are 14,264 
61,253,783 2,644,829 $6,757,911 nian 18,326 
61,320,666 2,557,813 {7,055,140 eects 18,740 
01,824,065 2.579,769 {7,619,671 sete 18,889 
61,511,574 2,575,262 +7,809,529 ase 14,924 
61,952,874 2,917,147 $9,461,990 aires 15,048 
62,147,556 3,176,707 $10,288,803 hate 19,476 
b Exclusive of Share Interest. +Investments other than in Trade, 


t Investments and other Assets. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
TABLE (5).—Gunerat Summary of RETURNS 


(Compiled from Official 


Capitan AT END 
No, oF SocrETIES or YEAR. 
3 | wa! sod | Numberof Sal Net 
Vear.|§ 3|/288/ 88 | Members. trace Profit. 
as a wae | & 8 Share. Loan, 
o 
2 3 a for] am 
£ £ £ £ 
1874.. 2 5 5 481 1,485 370 15,775 812 
1875. . 1 2 7 792 9,638 5,370 15,519 1,725 
1876. . 7 2 210 1,171 10 11,355 1,479 
1877.. 1 6 4 505 7,490 10 16,434 2,190 
1878... 2 4 290 1,560 10 16,573 1,289 
1879... 1 6 537 7,615 200 17,170 1,482 
1880. . 2 6 522 7,822 100 16,637 1,760 
1881... 4 10 834 2,889 ereisie 19,058 1,533 
1882... 1 2 12 1,177 9,502 178 32,157 1,699 
1883. . 5 1,052 9,140 241 32,587 2,375 
1884. . 2 6 9 1,105 9,228 212 31,989 1,691 
1885. . be 3 10 1,043 9,121 _ 826 32,754 2,535 
1886... 1 3 12 1,335 9,174 344 46,501 2,675 
1887... 3 5 12 1,425 11,147 904 45,892 2,407 
1888... i 10 13 1,485 11,188 729 51,474 38,897 
1889. 4 5 13 1,693 10,626 205 56,613 2,580 
1890. . 12 8 16 1,793 6,896 367 64,306 2,607 
1891. . 22 14 28 2,267 15,547 3,318 102,474 4,234 
1892. . 9 10 38 2,740 20,137 6,879 158,173 3,581 
1898... . 8 17 41 3,587 21,195 7,649 226,109 3,846 
1894.... 12 18 50 4,060 24,003 10,509 264,451 5,811 
1895.... 45 43 71 6,708 23,203 11,457 341,849 6,209 
1896.... 86 47 102 9,541 38,212 20,087 489,783 6,368 
1897s 53 66 135 14,097 43,852 a55,709 593,106 6,725 
1898.... 109 129 175 20,812 52,288 a77,123 654,875 7,572 
18995). 68 182 189 24,146 63,892 a96,571 789,978 13,363 
1900.... 54 258 168 24,794 67,597 105,639 896,109 14,432 
LOOM 46 302 166 23,972 76,801 a111,850 930,942 17,276 
1902.... 110 303 286 44,604 125,930 202,786 1,352,488 15,116 
1903.... 96 335 333 54,126 143,659 238,605 1,463,292 16,938 
1904.... 48 295 402 61,958 159,912 | 276,689 1,530,070 19,667 
1905.... 54 213 451 67,938 177,645 €288,386 1,890,441 36 827 
1906.... 31 213 482 75,795 190,127 294,779 2,216,930 44,566 
1907.... 42 253 465 76,950 199.338 289,706 2,366,298 37,735 
1908.... 36 113 433 72,053 201,537 277,012 2,424,495 47,486 
1909.... 40 94 481 81,298 227 471 302,525 2,567,358 45,155 
1910.... 57 121 514 84,2 2 253,084 348,487 2,738,413 51,994 
e 1911..... 52 192 490 77.981 250,453 a311,711 2,750,445 71,685 
1912.... 26 116 577 91,931 311,612 427,705 3,689,714 16,959 
1913... 42 210 523 94573 340,270 248.594 8,859,154 66,119 
1914.... 52 40 538 90,767 347,970 235,764 4,203,055 103,842 
. Totals. . 39,022,796 757,742 


a Loans and other Creditors, 
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SOCIETIES, IRELAND. 
for each Year, from 1874 to 1914 inclusive. 


Sources, and Corrected.) 


Capita INVESTED IN 
Profit Amount 
Trade Trade . Devoted f 
Industrial eVORE ° Y 
Expenses. Stock, and— Joint-stock ||. Fa to. Reserve ese 
Provident | Companies. ucation. Fund. 
Societies. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 4 
907 esis sete 1874 
1,060 1,350 67 1875 
464 Bab 1876 
676 973 5a 1877 
765 ; wa 15 .1878 
856 wretaxe ee 45 71 . .1879 
857 ~ 1,244 5 3 . 1880 
1,039 1,668 8 a .1881 
2,284 2,461 +21 3 1882 
1,924 2,577 *7,241 1883 
3,188 8,610 *7,502 atatete - 1884 
2,112 2,736 *7,801 ti So . -1885 
2,651 8,934 (eo Sede oo 5 - 1886 
2,501 5,979 *809 oe : . 1887 
8,825 5,850 *510 us 0 1888 
3,814 5,962 +843, 7, 7 1889 
3,672 5,170 *656 50 3 1890 
8,891 5,797 *4,040 ae : 1891 
5,877 6,340 *6,585 Xa) 0 1892 
7,358 5,091 *13,618 Bo ' 1893 
11,132 6,638 +5026 ac 6 -1894 
12,131 9,321 *3,765 5 6 -1895 
18,412 15,075 434,286 An é -1896 
612,486 19,588 $81,523 es A -1897 
616,208 15,741 $53,925 3 0 - 1898 
617,881 19,377 +67,201 11 < -1899 
622,812 19,958 $74,346 34. : +1900 
624,736 28,843 $82,453 31 . -1901 
642,400 45,196 $121,710 47 : - 1902 
637,910 47,046 $137,612 40 . - 1903 
648,320 50,719 +162,632 Hie 3 ; . 1904 
648,174 51,778 185,617 2 : . 1905 
645,588 57,862 +216,421 170 5 . 1906 
656,273 60,289 $225,442 sat ‘ .1907 
b54,994 63,246 +230,111 830 4 . 1908 
055,497 60,977 +265,171 893 : -1909 
661,978 75,214 $300,655 477 0 -1910 
665,997 78,372 4+315,497 570 x -1911 
b119,624 107,683 +399,342 810 F -1912 
b131,301 116,526 +419,072 783 .1918 
b145,661 127,074 +446,516 1,091 .1914 


b Exclusive of Share Interest. 


* Investments other than in Trade. 
+ Investments and other Assets. 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE CALENDAR, 


For THE YEAR 1917. 
Golden Numbers sclesteiesestects 18 Dominical Letter. si... ale. G 
Be Solas @yclerjeiis sic crsiteterettetetoners == 22 Roman! Indiction <.-...-...-.-- 15 


ISA ohnggoudosca waboocusnSS 6 


Year 6630 of the Julian Period. 


» 2670 


» 7409 


” 


” ” 


1921 from the Birth of Christ. 
Foundation of Rome according to Varron. 
7425 of the World (Constantinopolitan account). 


PS , (Alexandrian account). 
» 5678 of the Jewish Hra commences on September 17th, 1917. 


1336 of the Mahommedan Era commences on October 17th, 1917. 


Ramadan (Month of Abstinence observed by the Turks) commences on 
June 21st, 1917. : 


FIXED AND MOVABLE FESTIVALS, ANNIVERSARIES, ETC. 


EHi pip Lacy aeerereteretcteteterenererererctsl Jan. 6 
Septuagesima Sunday ...... Feb. 4 
Quinquagesima Sunday .... ,, 18 
Shrove Tuesday ............ red, *ay'40) 
Ash Wednesday............ pe anal 
First Sunday in Lent ...... py iss 
Scene Paegendsoacos ooae Mar. 17 
LGRXCh AIDE R ee ioned ond oamonacc a 8 
JEM, SUUNCE Noa socogses0Nes April 1 
Goods Hirid ay merited _ 6 
HaAsber SUNY waciesieis ellie: _ 8 
Haster Monday ............ .; 9 


Greenwich. 


IAS COMSIONMD AY) mcleyastetalctelsistele May 17 
Pentecost—Whit Sunday.... ,, 27 
WAS8I. MLONNGE peo come ca shoned op ee 
George V. born (1865) ...... June 3 
Uvaueulin Sue ye Basa nacadoac Pads.) 


St.John Baptist Midsummer 

DER) ottbo pomameboomacdor 
St.Michael—Michaelmas Day Sept.29 
Siib AUCH coggoceooebeoad ec Noy. 30 
Christmas Day (Tuesday) ..Dec. 25 
isopake IDEw, Gocoueseoous ae 


ECLIPSHS, 1917. 
A Total Eclipse of the Moon on Monday, January 8th, partly visible at 


A Partial Eclipse of the Sun on Tuesday, January 23rd, invisible at Green- 


wich. Magnitude 0°725. 


Visible in Kurdpe and Asia generally. 


A Partial Eclipse of the Sun on Tuesday, June 19th, invisible at Greenwich. 
Visible in Siberia generally ; greatest in North-Hast Siberia. Magnitude 0-473. 


A Total Eclipse of the Moon on Wednesday, July 4th, partly visible at 
Greenwich. Visible in Europe and Asia generally and parts of Africa and 
Australia (Western). 


A Partial Hclipse of the Sun on Thursday, July 19th, invisible at Greenwich. 
This is only a very small Eclipse, and visible only in the South Polar Seas. 
An Aunular Eclipse of the Sun on Friday, December 14th, invisible at 


Greenwich, but visible as a Partial Eclipse at Perth, Western Australia, 
Magnitude 0:392. 


A Total Eclipse of the Moon on Friday, December 28th, invisible at Green- 
wich, but visible generally in North America, the Pacific Ocean, and North- 


Hastern Asia. 


Magnitude 1 


011, 
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(CALENDAR FOR 1917. 


January. February. March. 
8 7 14 21 98 | §& 4 11 18 25 1-S ATI USE 2 
M 1315 22°29 || M ® 12,19 26 || M 5 12 19 26 
Tt | 2 9°16 23°30 | tb Ole 20027 vie Tu 6 18 20° 27 
Wiis 3 10s1/ 24.314 Wel 67, 14:91 98.1 W 714 91°98 
TH AL Wik ifs} Gis os. ||) Wake 1 Sa ome eee eT 1 8 15 22 29 
F 5 12 19 DAS) dare F | — 8) a) PBS sce, | ali PR 8) ily 3} EXO, 
NS) (By 13} QO: Cif ones rs) a LOU 24... S oy IK) ile eb Bil 

April. May. June. 
S 1 8 15 22 29 | §& 6 13520) 27S 3 10 17 24 
M PA ON IG, DEF SHO) | AGE 7 14 Q1 28) M 4°11 18 25 
To BLOM 24 Wop de fey 1S) 18} 89) iy Q9 12°19 26 
W AMIS) 2552 Wile OGM 330s Ww 6 13 20 27 
TH Hy I) aS Ofer Te 3 10217 94531 | ts 7 14 21 28 
PA 65133207273: PE Aeal LBS EF “1 8 15 22 99 
iS) 1 ME IL ish oe Sy) Wek BS i) 299) 16235380 

July. ‘4 August September. 

) I Sed) 22729 ) 0 12-19 26) S ic.. 2° 9 16 23° 30 
M/} 2 9 16 23 30 || M Gals 20,27) MN. BalOde2tes 
To 33 IO) 7 Gael ea tay (hes De Ooh) ith leas 4h Gal Dich Bay oe 
WwW ATT ALB 2b W LOMO NONE Wales el Oe? Oiee. 
TH 5), 1) SUSY Psy Ua TH Re WAS Vay BO) Wisi, GC ep Bey Oye 35. 
EF (6 1s} BO. Ae - F oh DMO aly BE SUL I ons Wh TES Sal Oey oe 
8 7 14 Qi 28. S AL NGL TS Ws) sco Ih fs) || al el sel 15 22 29 vee 

October. November. December. 
& 714 2198) & SOEs 2 Si) 2 oe LO 50 
M it 8015 22-29 eM 5 12 19 26 | Mj... 31017 24 31 
To 9 9 16 23 30 | Ib Se LB COO | Mina ZS te isy 35 
W BMT Qaty «409 PAW 1 ae fe 21 ORM Wl 8 51192678: 
TH AS tee S=25 6.2) i), oe Vem el 2ee Oa italee, OvkoncUue | ee. 
F 5). UDA NS) korn e FE 2 9516 23 30 || Hb 16 Tee OU ORS) sie 
NS) GElorlOreg hes BPO) Al OE ec S 5 8 15 22 29 ... 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETIES’ “ANNUAL” FROM 1885 TO 1917. 


4°@Ber 
Title of Article. “Annual.” 
Acland, A. H. D.—Education of Co-operators and Citizens 1885 
Acland, A. H. D.—Secondary Education ..............+++++++++ 1885 
Adair, William.—Smallholdings and Co-operative Trading 1914 
(Adamss ialvenl abe Mir: ce) OMA crass sciaisieletetst slots ela \oslelsialeloresieminieiniaiaiel= 1900 
Advertising and the Co-operative Movement.—By 

THEODORE ARMSTRONG... ...c:uencccse seers ee rtenreseses ies 1916 
Africa; Europe and England in, or the Development of the 

Dark Continent.—By H. pr B. Gisprins, M.A., 

INA RK CS e osc oncac cdo cad danbcadaga0 Gdobho sbn50 sbDooe SaaucoONDObS 1895 
African Developments, Recent.—By J. Howarp REED.... 1905 
Agriculture, Co-operation as Applied to.—By Prof. JamEs 

IETEDS(6% croaonedigdones ssondotoron-c cebbo scoqaDoccnacoreoeoSIocenoEsOe OS 1899 
Agriculture, Co-operation in its Application to.—By G. 

ie UENBDTS Gabbe FeO Ae SAD Se OD Src Re SoSannG 08 sob bso ddsoa0gdG00 Snob doa AEDOS 1887 
Agriculture, Co-operative.—By Bouton KING ................ 1885 
Agriculture, Co-operative, Applied to Market Gardening 

and Fruit Culture.—By the Editor of The Agricultural 

ECONOMIST Masset os sine ceols sie sialeie «SNORE Sets sleet teases oats oe 1885 
Agriculture, Possibilities of British, under Free Trade.—By 

PAMBS LONG srs. sco tecedcete osieee oceans etele see eltretteaeeine 1905 
Aims and Ideals of the German Workers.—By Ep. BErRn- 

STE END jac ets iasiepes steesots 0 0 40 Sou elslate siatetol ists o/s alate eteitele sates tls sisters s ns 1907 
Alden, Percy, M.A., M.L.S.B.—The Unemployed Problem 1904 
Alden, Percy, M.A.—Labour Colonies .................0seseeeeee 1906 
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